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THE THEATRICAL EXPERIENCES OF THE LATE 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Many of the habitual readers of 
French novels must have cried out 
with Henry V. on hearing of the 
demise of the author of Monte Christo, 
** | could have better spared a better 
man.” Even taking for granted that 
his assistants furnished a large quota 
of the mighty mass of fiction attri- 
buted to him, his pen must get 
credit for a large portion of the thou- 
sand volumes, more or less, bearing 
his name on their title-pages. The 
number just mentioned cannot be 
far from the true mark, for about 
eighteen yearssince he boasted in his 
Mémoires that no more than four ob- 
jectionable volumescould be found in 
the eight hundred odd then published. 

Dumas was not to be reckoned 
among the few fortunate individuals 
who, having taken an active part in 
revolutions, were at last allowed to 
sit nnder their olive or fig-trees, and 
enjoy the fruits of their philanthropic 
exploits, and the consciousness of 
having conferred the blessings of a 
better order of things on their coun- 
trymen. After. effectively assisting, 
according to his own account, in 
overturning the government of the 
Capets, and the government of the 
Orleans family, he resigned his spirit 
while his beloved Paris was_ be- 
leagured, and subjected to fearful 
apprehensions and deprivations. He 


and his sympathising men of letters 
much contributed to that undesir- 
able consummation, by their too-suc- 
cessful efforts to excite popular dis- 
content. If the late Emperor had not 
entertained lively fears of expulsion 
from power, he never would have 
declared war against his astute 
brother of Prussia, and thereby in- 
flicted woes innumerable on France 
and Prussia, and probably on entire 
Surope. 

Perhaps no other class of the com- 
munity has been so severely tried 
as the men of letters, the dramatic 
writers, and the dramatic artists of 
Paris. In some degree a large pro- 
portion of the number have deserved 
the visitation. Licentiousness and 
discontent with established authori- 
ty, compose the social atmosphere 
which they breathed, and really 
doubts of providential interference 
with human affairs might arise in the 
minds of weak-minded folk, if the 
lawless and licentious Parisians were 
allowed a long and uninterrupted 
enjoyment of existence, without ex- 
periencing a befitting visitation. Had 
the French Emperor been dethroned, 
the: Prussian Emperor driven over 
the Rhine, and liberty, equality, and 
fraternity established in the dear and 
dissolute city, and had Dumas been 
allowed to witness the consumma- 
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tion, no one would have rejoiced 
more than he. 

Whoever desires to enjoy the de- 
tail of his superhuman exploits dur- 
ing the memorable Days of July, 
have only to take up his Afémoires, 
Volume 14, and its successors, and 
repose implicit faith on every parti- 
cle of the narrative. The most la- 
borious and difficult task performed 
by him during that memorable time 
was the conveyance of the arms and 
armour of Francis I. to his own 
apartments from the building where 
‘they were kept, in order to preserve 
‘the interesting trophy for the nation. 


DUMAS’ MODEST APPRECIATION OF 
HIMSELF. 


Like a celebrated actor who be- 
haved in a natural and unaffected 
manner on the stage only, and was 
acting a part when mixing in society, 
Dumas could not be depended on 
when dwelling on what he did or 
said to others, or what others said or 
did to him. It is only when engaged 
with literature or fictitious characters 
that his opinions or sentiments are 
worthy of attention. He lived and 
moved in an atmosphere of sublime 
conceit of his own merits and powers, 
and everything was tinged with false 
or unnatural hues, and seen either in 
magnified or diminished proportions, 
according as they related to him- 
self or his friends, or those whom 
he looked on as unworthy of no- 
tice. 

A few words, said by Dumas on 
his spiritual experience, will give as 
correct an idea of his sublime self- 
complacency as a whole chapter set 
out by a biographer :— 

““Smce the day of my first com- 
municn I have never said a prayer 
in private, nor attended public wor- 
ship. | am not conscious of thought, 
word, or deed, which could be dis- 
pleasing to the Creator. Sometimes 
I enter a church, but not to pray, nor 
join in worship with my fellows. I 
go to a retired portion of the build- 
ing, and there, by meditation, enter 
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into sublime communication with 
the CREATOR.” 

It is several years since we read the 
passage, so these words may, not fur- 
nish a literal translation, but the ideas 
are certainly the same. The senten- 
ees which follow do not give so lofty 
an idea of the excellence of the man’s 
nature, but they possess the advan- 
tage of being a literal transcript (in 
English) of the French manifesto :— 

“Through friendships, hatreds, 
and envies, in course of an existence 
troubled in its details, but always 
calm and serene in progress, | have 
arrived at the point which God 
marked out forme. I have attained 
it without cabal, without clique-help, 
never raising myself except by stand- 
ing on my works. Arrived as | am, 
i.¢., at the summit, which a man 
attains in mid-life, I ask nothing, 
I desire nothing, I envy nothing ;— 
I have many friends, no enemy. If 
at my point of departure God had 
said to me, ‘Young man, what do 
you wish for?’ I should not have 
dared to ask from his Omnipotent 
Greatness what his paternal good- 
ness has conferred on me.” 


DUMAS ON SHAKESPEARE AND 
SCHILLER, 


Our romancer, when young and 
merely doing the duties of office- 
clerk in the house of the Duke of 
Orleans—say, forty-five years since— 
had the advantage of a judicious 
mentor in the person of a certain 
M. Lassagne. He yearned to shine 
as poet and dramatist, and asked 
whom should he adopt as model or 
models? Mentor replied :— 

“You must not imitate, you must 
study. The man who imitates goes 
behind his model. Do you approve 
that position!” “ No,”—* Well, 
study. Make neither comedy, tra- 
gedy, nordrama. Take the passions, 
events, characters ; melt all these in 
the mould of your imagination, and 
cast therewith statues of Corinthian 
bronze. * * * * He who melts 
by the fire of inspiration, and casts in 
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one moukl, Aéschylus, Shakespeare, 
and Molitre,—he, my clear friend, 
will have discovered a bronze more 
precious than that of Corinth.” 

Very true, but where is the man 
to be found ? 

* Read all which these three men 
have written. When that is done, 
read them again; and after this 
second course, get them by heart.” 
“And then?” “Why, then you 
pass down the line of their suc- 
cessors ; Aischylus to Sophocles, from 
Sophocles to Euripides, from Euripi- 
des to Seneca, from Seneca to Ra- 
cine, from Racine to Voltaire, and 
from Voltaire to Chenier. So much 
for tragedy. Thus you will have 
assisted at a series of transformations, 
beginning with eagles and ending 
with parrots,” 

“* Well, from Shakespeare to whom 
shall I descend?” “ From Shakes- 
speare to Schiller.” “ And from Schil- 
ler?” “ ‘To no one.” 

“From Molitre?” “Io not de- 
scend, but ascend, taking in Terence, 
Plautus, Aristophanes.” 

Jumas had evidently neglected 
the English school of comedy. 

lor romance, his friend gave him 
the sensible counsel to study Goethe, 
Sir Walter Scott, and Cooper; the 
first for poetry, the second for 
character (he might have added, in- 
cident), and the last for description, 
but to provide the passions for him- 
self. This, however, was the smallest 
part of the task. If the ardent pupil 
aspired to be a great man in historic 
romance, he should intimately study 
the history of France, as set forth 
by Joinville, Froissart, Monstrelet, 
Chatelain, and many others. 


DUMAS EULOGISES THE ENGLISH 
DRAMA, 


The frequenters of the Theatre 
Porte Saint-Martin gave a practical 
denial to Parisian urbanity and hos- 
pitality, by their reception of an En 
glish company in 1822 or 1823. 
‘They saluted them with hooting, 


abuse, apples, and oranges—in fact, 
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routed them out of the theatre, and 
consequently out of the city. This 
did not dismay Mdlle. Georges, five 
years later. Under the patronage 
of the Duke of Devonshire, she 
delighted a London audience with 
her performance of JAZérope and 
Semiramis, 

Between these two years, English 
literature, including romance and 
the drama, had obtained great influ- 
ence over the Gallic mind. Plays 
founded on Sir Walter Scott’s novels 
were performed; and the novels 
themselves, with those of Cooper 
and other popular writers, were read 
in the original or in translations, 
and even M. Guizot set about trans- 
lating Shakespeare, assisted by Le- 
tourneur, though in the beginning 
of his task he was still a mere student 
of the language. So when Abbot, 
once a favourite with the frequenters 
of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, and 
Charles Kemble and Miss Smithson, 
opened at the Odéon, on the 7th of 
September, 1827, with the A7zvals, 
they found themselves in front of an 
audience exceedingly well disposed 
to welcome them. 

‘The comedy, of course, did not so 
much interest an audience not well 
up in idiomatic English as the tra- 
gedies which succeeded. Dumas 
was enraptured, and excited beyond 
measure by the performances of 
Hamlet, Othello, and Romeo and 
Juliet. In his Mémotres be thus 
gave way to his youthful impres- 
sions :— 

“ For the first time I saw at the 
theatre real passions animating 
living men and women. I began 
to comprehend the complaints of 
Talma at the creation of every new 
character. I comprehended his 
everlasting aspirations towards a 
literature. which would give him 
liberty to be at the same time a 
man as wellas a hero. I compre- 
hended his grief in anticipation of 
dying without being able to bring 
out a portion of his-genius,-which 
was fated never to see the light, 
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“The existing generation cannot 
realise to themselves what I have 
just said. Their youthful studies 
have made them as familiar with 
Walter Scott as with Lesage, with 
Shakespeare as with Molitre. Our 
age, glorying in its powers of ap- 
preciation, smiles in doubt when it 
hears that a comedian was hooted 
because he was an Englishman, and 
that a piece was hissed because it 
was Shakespeare’s. 

“Kemble and Miss Smithson 
bore away all the honours in these 
representations. I am unable to 
give an idea of the excellence of the 
scenes of Ophelia’s madness, of the 
parting at Juliet’s balcony, of the 
poisoning in the vault, of the jealousy 
of Othello, the death of Desdemona ; 
all presented by these great artistes. 

** Abbot, on his side, filled certain 
parts in a delightful manner. The 
rile of Mercutio real 
triumph to this elegant comedian.” 

Dumas had the happiness of 
seeing, at a later date, Macready, 
Kean, Young, and though any- 
thing but a well-wisher to England, 
never thought he could say enough 
in honour of Shakespeare and of 
eminent The 
veriest Briton could not worship the 
“Man of Stratford ” more than he, 

" ] had seen Hamlet, Ro CO 
Shylo R. Othello, Richara fii... Mae 
beth ; Thad seen, I had devoured, 
not only the repertory of Shakes- 
peare, but that of al 
foreign dramatists. I 
the threatrical world, every thing 
emanated from Shakespeare, as in 
the physical world all emanates from 
the sun—that with him there is no 
comparison. Preceding all_ the 
others, he is as tragic as Corneille 
as comic as Molitre, as original as 
Calderon, as reflective as Goethe, 
Schiller. I find 
that his works include as many types 
as the works of all the rest combined. 
I recognise, in fine, that he has been 
gifted with creative power beyond 
every writer ancient or modern.” 


afforded a 





these performers. 
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as passionate as 
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Turning from the dramatist to his 
representatives, he remarked :— 

“From the day in which I first 
saw—in the persons of the English 
artistes,—actors, and actresses, for- 
getting that they.were on the boards 
—the simulated absorbed in the real 
life by dint of art, that reality of 
word and gesture which made these 
actors genuine creatures of God, 
with their virtues, their vices, their 
passions, their foibles, from that 
day my vocation was decided. I 
felt that the peculiar office to which 
every man is called was just then 
offered to me, and I sprung fearlessly 
towards that future against which I 
had so much feared that I would be 
crushed,” 

Bewitched by the style of Miss 
Smithson’s performance of “ Juliet.” 
Dumas enthusiastically exclaimed, 
t no Frenchwoman 


there was 
capable of representing the Italian 
love-sick maid in his youth, nor did 
he find one in his advanced age. 

“Wherefore,” said he, “‘ do we feel 





the absence of this woman, at once 
g dramatic, and poetic? Why 
have we not seen, why do we not 
hope to see, except at some indeter- 
minate period, some one to recal to 
our minds and hearts Miss Smithson 
or Miss Fawcitt? Why was Mdlle. 
Mars unable to embody “ Desde- 
mona,” and why couldnot Mme. Dor 


val make us feel the presence of ‘ Ju- 
liet?” Because the education of our 
actresses is confined to three masters, 
of immense merit indeed, but whose 

nius, different from that of Shakes- 
did not comprehend that 
uppy union of the natural, the 
dramatic, and the poetic, which is so 
frequently met in the works of the 
English poet. 


of the 


re 
peare, 
n 


Besides, the students 
Conservatory devote them- 
‘Ives only to one branch, tragedy 
or comedy, and in the three great 
masters there studied—Corneille, 
Racine, Molitre-—they never meet a 
mixture of the two. This rigid 
separation of the schools of 
acting is fatal. ‘The tragedy queen 


two 
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is stiff in comedy, the comedy lady 
mannered in tragedy. We find 
nothing in the theatre of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
the realism of the women of Molitre, 
the rudeness of those of Corneille, 


the impatience or the mildness of 


the women of Racine. Look in 
any of them for the scenes of the 
nurse, the balcony, or the sepulchre, 
and your labour is lost.” 

And whoever looks among the 
generality of French men of letters 
for one who can so heartily appre- 
ciate the excellence of the best por- 
tion of our English literature as 
Alexandre Dumas, will look in 
vain. 

“In the days of the youth of our 
hero he had but poor models before 
his eyes, if his ambition was to suc- 
ceed in the composition of Vaude- 
villes. Many of the choruses and 
other lyrical pieces were common 
property, and, as such, seized on by 
any composer who wished to give 
himself as little trouble as possible. 
Of their inane character the following 


popular piece will afford a correct 
idea :— 


** Bonne nuit ! 
Bonne nuit ! 
Ca soulage 
Kn Voyage. 
Bonne nuit ! 
Sonne nuit ! 
Retironsnous sans bruit.” 


Young authors not equal to the 
composition of a carousing song had 


this precious burst of poetry at their 
command ;— 


** Quel repas 
Plein dappas, 
Qu, Gai Convive, 
L’ Amour arrive ! 
Quel repas 
Plein d’appas ! 
Ou n’en fait pas 
De pareils ici-bas.” 


Yet we are not certain that the 
bit of melody, if given out by good 
Singers, would not be encored in 
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**Tothe dance! ‘To the dance ! 
gay notes, the sweet signal of the ball ?” 
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Drury-lane or Hawkins’-street, But 
what a piece of poverty it is? 


** What a repast 
Full of charms ! 
Where, as a gay guest, 
Love prese nts himself. 
What a repast 
Full of charms ! 
They provide not 
Such here below.” 


The unscrupulous M. Adolphe, 
laying hands on this gem of M. 
Dumanoir’s, transferred it to a Vau- 
deville of his own. But the lawful 
proprietor cried out on ‘the theft, 
and the lazy or incapable convey- 
ancer .was obliged to cudgel his 
brains till they produced the fol- 
lowing substitute :— 

** A la danse! 
A la danse ! 
Allons amis, que l’on s’élance ! 
Entendez u val 
Les gais accords, le 

At last the prolific M. Scribe 
brought a change for the better on 
the Vaudeville style of poetry. 


<j 2? 
ix signal ? 


NEARLY A CAUSE CSLEBRE. 


Dumas relates that when he was 
doing the duty ofa scrivener in an 
office of the Palais Royal, he copied, 
under the eyes of the Duke of 
Orleans (afterwards King Louis 
Philippe), thestatements pro and con. 
connected with the claim of the 
Lady Maria Stella Petronilla Chiap- 
pini to all the privileges then en- 
joyed by the same duke. Her story, 
told in brief, ran thus, herself being 
the authority :— 

The Duchess of Orleans, Louis 
Philippe’s mother, married in 1768, 
had a to mee husband, Louis 

» Ega- 
evoluti tion), up to the be- 
ginning 772, only one daughter, 
who immediately after birth, 
So as the possessions of the Duke 
would naturally revert to the Crown, 
in case of his dying without heirs 
male, he and his lady determined on 
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a tour in Italy in the beginning of 
the above-named year, with the faint 
hope that the journey might tend to 
the fulfilling of their wishes. They 
travelled as the Count and Countess 
0° Jo.n:ille ; and by the time of their 
arrival at the town of Modigliana in 
the Apennines, they had begun to 
hope that their hearts’ desires were 
in train to be fulfilled. 

In this town was a prison, and 
the wife of its keeper, Chiappini, 
was, at the period of tiie visit- in the 
same condition as the duchess. ‘The 
duke, according to his usual cus- 
tom, was aceessivle to the ordinary 
inhabitants of the place, the jailor 
was soon reckoned among his ac- 
quaintance, and an agreement was 
made between them, thatif the child 
of the Countess happened to bea 
girl, and that of the jailor’s wife, a 
boy, an exchange should be made, 
and a round sum of money handed 
over to Chiap) ini, on his swearing 
inviolable secrecy on the 
ject. 

Matters fell out just as the duke 
feared and the jailor hoped, the ex- 
change was made, and the noble 
pair returned to Pans. The birth of 
the future King occurred on the 
17th of April, 1773, but it was 
not announced in the capital till 
the October of the same year. 

The girl, Maria Stella, spent a 
rather dismal youth-time, as her 
quasi mother never ceased to regret 
what had been done, and continually 
reproached her husbaud for his share 
in it. She always treated iier sup- 
pused daughter with coldness and 
harshness. 


ea 
SUD- 


She was very beautiful, 
and at the age of seventeen, |ord 
Newborough. then on a tour through 
Italy, did noi find it very difficult to 
persuade her to become Lady New 
borough, and go with him to Eng- 
land. After the births of some 
children she was left a widow, but 
did not long endure her loneliness. 
She became the wife of the Baron 
de Sternverg, a Russian nobleman, 
went with him to St. Petersburg, bore 
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him a son, but afterwards lived 
apart. She seems not to have en- 
joyed much happiness with her sup- 
posed parents nor her successive 
husbands. 

At that period of her life, she 
received a letier written by Chiap- 
pini, and directed to be sent to her 
after his death. From it she learned 
all that has been related, except the 
identity of her parents. She imme- 
diately set out for Italy, and, by dint 
of diligence, learned that the Count 
and Countess de Joinville had been 
residenis in her native town at the 
time of her birth, that a child had 
been born to them about that same 
period, and that they had shortly 
after proceeded to France. ‘To 
France she now repaired, found out 
the Joinville estate, learned that it 
was an appanage of the house of 
Orleans, that the ex-luke had been 
in Italyin 1772, had died on the 
scaffold’in 1793, and that his son, 
Louis Philippe, at present enjoyed 
the dukedom and the Palais Royal, 
and was living in siate in Paris. 

She then repaired to Paris, and 
proved a God-send to sundry 
greedy agents, wuo promised her 
an interview with the duke, and 


their exertions to carry out her 
wishes. But the interview was 
found unattainable, and in conse- 


quence she informed, through the 
papers, all whom it might concern, 
that the Baroness de Sternberg had 
arrived in Paris, charged with an 
important communication to be 
made to the heirs of the Count of 
Joinville, and earnestly requested an 
opportunity to impart it to the per- 
sonage chiefly concerned. 

No opportunity appears to have 
heen allowed, and Maria Stella re- 
turned to her native town, and pro- 
cured strong documents in support 
of her claims. But when she pre- 
sented herself again in Paris in 1824, 
she could not interest Louis XVITL. 


(no great lover of his cousin of 
Orleans) in her favour, and her 
suit fell into abeyance It was 
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worse when the duke became king, 
for he did not even honour her with 
persecution. She remained in the 
city till her death. Ler house was 
at the end of the Rue de Rivoli, 
towards Rue Saint -Florentin, and 
any of lier neighbours who happened 
to be of excitable temperament 
were sure to be awakened at an 
early hour by the chirping of innu- 
merable sparrows and other small 
birds, for whom breakfast had been 
laid out over night in the three front 
windows opening on a balcony. 

She expired in 1845, the day after 
the opening of the Chambers. Her 
last words were, “ Hand me the 
peper till I read the speech of that 
brigand.” 


The year 1823 is distinguished in 
the chronicles of Paris as the year 
of prosecutions. It was inaugurated 
by a suit brought by M. Serres, 
director of the Port Saint-Martin 
Théatre against his chief comic 
actor, Potier, who deserted, without 
leave asked or obiained to the boards 
of the Variétes, where he had worked 
himself into notice. There were 
seven years and ten months of his 
engagement yet unexpired, and the 
annoyed manager sued him for all 
the profits he expected to make by 
his talents during that long period, 
as well as for the time already lost. 
In fact, the damayes were laid at 
about eleven and a quarter millions 
of francs! Such was the attraction 
of the gifted comedian, ‘The court, 
however, took a more moderate 
view of the case. They obliged 
Potier to return to his incensed 
employer, and reduced the damages 
to a reasonable amount. 

Some of our readers may probably 
have read the pleasant lucubrations 
of Z’ Hermite de la Chaussie D An- 
fim. The author, M. de _ Jouy, 
had shown himself a loyal servant 
of the royal family, in the army of 
Condé during their evil days. So, 
after the restoration, he was asked 
in what way he would like to be 


distinguished by the King. He 
modestly observed that the cross of 
St. Louis on his breast would give 
him much pleasure. M. de Vitrolles, 
the spokesman on the part of the 
crown, observed that the request 
should be granted on the condition 
of lis showing himself in his journal, 
La Biographie des Contemporains, a 
friend to the present order of things, 
but in addition he was expected to 
disparage the men and things of the 
“mpire. But Jouy had fought un- 
der Buonaparte, had been in the 
Indian wars, and written the tragedy 
of Zippoo Saib at the desire of the 
Emperor, and this additional clause 
could not be entertained for a mo- 
ment. He did not get the cross, 
and being rather annoyed, he admit- 
ted something into his journa) which 
Louis XVIII. did not approve ; so 
he was treated to a fine and a 
month’s imprisonment. This added 
considerably to the interest felt by 
the people in nimself and_ his 
works, but did not augment his 
loyalty. 

There was nothing bitter or savage 
in M. Jouy’s satire ; the greater was 
the mistake in inflicting punishment 
on him. The government would 
have shown wisdom in decorating 
him with the cross, without insisting 
on his abuse of his ancient pa- 
trons, 

Could any one have more skilfully 
turned aside the demands made on 
the new government for places and 
pensions than M. Jouy before it 
showed itself so unjust towards him ? 
M. B. de J.., a provincial magnate in 
Paris, and supposed to have the ears 
of the ruling powers, is assailed on 
every side wiih requests to use his 
influence in favour of various me- 
morialists, many of their claims 
being founded on very ambiguous 
services. He thus details his griev- 
ance to the editor :— 

“ Monsieur,--1 was so happy as to 
give proofs ot my devotion to the 
present august family in a time when, 
if there was little merit, there was at 
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least some danger in testifying any 
attachment. { know not what 
foundation our provincials have to 
suppose that | have influence at 
court, but itis the cause of my be- 
ing overwhelmed with solicitations 
which it is perfectly out of my power 
to satisfy. I have therefore resolved 
on seeking publication for the follow- 
ing letter ofarespectedfemalerelative 
and the reply. I rely on the good 
sense of my relation and her clients, 
and hope to get some repose after 
the appearance of the correspon- 


dence. Here is the note received 
from her :— 
“*How happy I am, my dear 


friend, in the restoration of our 
loved rulers, and in the credit you 
enjoy at court! ‘The prefect is now 
rather afraid of me ; and his wife, 
who formerly would not salute me, 
has twice asked me to dinner. But 
there is no time to be lost: you 
need not be reminded of the sun 
and the hay. 


**Would you believe it! My 
husband has not made the least 
move to recover his old place. He 


says, stupid man, that he received its 
value in assignats. France does not 
hold a more apathetic individual. 

*** My brother-in-law is anxious for 
the cross of Saint Louis. He was 
within nine years of getting it when 
the revolution broke out. He hopes 
that all the miseries and worries he 
has endured since will be taken 
into account, and he depends on 
you to have his brevet made out 
without delay. 

“*T forward with this letter the 
memorial of my eldest son, the 
marquis. He desires the military 
rank held by his uncle. It will be 
easy for you to obtain it for him. 
It is my wish that his brother, the 
chevalier, should be placed in the 
marine, but in a grade worthy of his 


name and the dignity of his family., 


As to my grandson the little Augus- 
tus de G., he is just the age to enter 
among the pages. A word from you 
will be sufficient for this. 


* 
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“* We are going up to town early 


next month. My daughter accom- 
panies us, for I wish to place her at 
court as maid of honour. You will 
not be refused this favour if you only 
go earnestly about it. 

“* Think of poor F. ; no doubt but 
he wason the wrong side at the 
revolution, but for more than a 
month he has experienced a thorough 
change of sentiments. You know 
he has no prospects, but he is ready 
to make every sacrifice for his patron. 
His loyal feelings urge him to fill 
the office of prefect, and there can’t 
be a doubt of his capability. You 
recollect the charming verses which 
he composed in my praise. 

“*M. de B., son of the former 
Lieutenant of the province, is going 
to pay you a visit. Be of use to him: 
he is a friend of the family. If the 
lieutenancies be not re-established, 
he will content himself with the post 
of receiver-general. It is the least 
they can do for one so devoted to 
his prince, and who was imprisoned 
six months during the reign of terror. 

“«T must not forget to recommend 
you M They accuse him of 
having served all parties, of having 
been employed by all governments 
who have held sway for a score of 
years. Never mind! he’s a good 
fellow, you may depend on my word. 
He only asks to be secured in his 
office of postmaster ; you may send 
my letters under cover to him. 

**T inclose with these some papers 
belonging to my father-in-law. ‘The 
states of Languedoc are in his debt 
the sum of forty-five thousand francs, 
yet unpaid. I hope they will give 
you no delay about the settlement. 
You may use a portion of it if you 
have any pressing need, but that 
will hardly be the case in the high 
position which you hold, 


sie 





I embrasse 
you for all the family, till J have the 
pleasure of seeing you in Paris,’ 
"THE ANSWER, 

Paris, June, &5, 1814. 
‘You must give me credit, dear 


Adieu, dear cousin : 


eee 
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cousin, for the deep interest I havé 
taken in the contents of your letter, 
and the zeal with which I have endea- 
voured to establish the just and 
legitimate claims of all the parties 
recommended by you. You will not 
be more astonished than I myself 
have been, at the obstacles placed 
in our path, and which you would 
consider insurmountable if you knew 
as well as I the parties with whom 
we have to do. 

“* When I spoke of your eldest 
son’s desire to become an officer in 
the regiment in which his father for- 
merly served, they made a somewhat 
reasonable objection that peace was 
made, and that before attending to 
the young marquis they should think 
of making provision for twenty- 
five thousand officers, some urging 
their campaigns, others their wounds 
and the battles in which they had 
been engaged. There are hundreds 
of others, more strictly connected 
with the royal family, who have re- 


turned with them, destitute of every- 
thing but their dependence on the 
forethought and goodness of the 


King. Well, I rather tartly asked 
what was intended to be done for 
your son, and so many others who 
have long bewailed the condition of 
the country, and offered up their 
prayers in private for the restoration 
of the royal family to the throne of 
their ancestors. What was the an- 
swer? ‘Let your friends now re- 
joice in the happy change, and the 
accomplishment of their wishes.’ 

“*¢ What a singular man your hus- 
band must be! I can conceive, 
dear cousin, what you must suffer 
from his unpardonable apathy. Only 
sixty-five or sixty-six years of age, 
and reduced to an annual income of 
40,000 livres (about £1,600), he 
confines himself to his chateau, and 
thinks he should give up all ambi- 
tious notions. As if a father should 
ever cease to exert himself for his 
children, or a gentleman think him- 
self privileged to die in any but.an 
upright position. 
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“*T have not neglected to enlarge 
on the rights of your son, the cheva- 
lier, and I do not despair of obtain- 
ing for him an examination by the 
Commissioners of Marine. We shall 
then do all in our power to pass him 
over the bodies of a hundred officers, 
much too proud of their valour, their 
renown, and the proof they have 
given at Quiberon of their loyalty 
and courage. Your grandson, Au- 
gustus, is inscribed on the list of 
pages, but I cannot say, dear cousin, 
when he may be summoned to at- 
tend, as his name has just been in- 
serted after 3775 candidates, all sons 
of gentlemen or officers slain on the 
battle-field. 

“That isa good idea of yours, 
viz., the settling of your daughter at 
court ; and there can be no objec- 
tion whatever, as soon as she is 
wedded to one whose rank and for- 
tune entitle him to invitation, Till 
this occurs Iam puzzled to know 
what her position at court might be. 
Our King is a widower, and the 
maids of honour have not been re- 
instated. 

“¢In favour of Mons. F., I have 
presented a memorial to which I 
appended the charming song he 
composed in your honour, But the 
folk in power are dull dogs, and can- 
not he persuaded that his turn for 
poetry and his recent conversion to 
loyalty entitle him to the rank and 
office of prefect. Notwithstanding 
the sacrifices which he says he is 
prepared to make, they say he is not 
asure man. For my own part I am 
convinced that if he only shows half 
the zeal for the good cause which he 
once did for the evil one, useful 
employment might be found for 
him. I do not give them credit for 
wit enough to venture on the trial. 

“Tt is uncertain whether the lieu- 
tenancies will be re-established or 
not, but the number of receivers- 
general will be lessened. This gives 
me reason to fear that M. de B. will 
be obliged to ‘content himself with 
the enormous fortune which his 


. 
“se? 
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father made when a former general 
of taxes, and which he contrived to 
save during the revolutionary storms. 
A little philosophy is advisable in 
such cases. 

“* You may be thoroughly at ease 
about M.; I know him. He is 
pliant in character and principles. 
For a score of years he has glided 
among all parties, without getting a 
hair turned by any. He isa man of 
surprising address, and can do more 
for himself than anyone can do for 
him. He is not postmaster just 
now, for he has obtained a more 
profitable situation. You take too 
much trouble for the honest man. 

**T return, dear cousin, the papers 
relative to your father-in-law’s claim 
on the estates of Languedoc. I fear 
the liquidation is a far way off, not- 
withstanding the justice of the claim. 
They have decided that the military 
arrears — military pensions — the 
public debt, and a crowd of such 
things, must be first taken into con- 
sideration. All this is evidently the 
result of some intrigue. You might 
hint to Monsieur F. to publish a 
pamphlet on the urgent needs of 
the state, and to set the payment of 
his demand at the head of the list. 
You can scarcely imagine the in- 
fluence which these pamphlets, dic- 
tated by bad faith, passion, and 
want, exercise over the Government. 

“* As things go, my dear cousin, 
you will see the necessity of arming 
yourself with patience. I am even 
obliged to say that your intended 
journey to Paris will be of little 
service, At this moment the police 
have on their books the names of 
123,000 provincials of every rank, 
age, and sex who have come to 
Paris to assert their claims, and who 
have, to say the least, as good right 
on their side as yourself, and the ad- 
vantage of priority of application. 
As I know your love of letters, and 
your philosophical turn, I counsel 
you to read on this subject the 
thirty-second chapter of the seventh 
volume of the Zxglish ‘ Spectator.’ 


“* Receive, my dear cousin, the 
expression of my profound regret, 
as well as the assurance of my most 
affectionate sentiments. 

“¢B. de L.” 


MONSIEUR LAFON, “ LE CHEVALIER 


FRANCAIS,” 


In those golden days, when Dumas 
was preparing himself for the career 
of a man of letters, and when Jouy 
enjoyed a reputation, well earned, 
by his excellent sketches of social 
life, and by his tragedies of Syda, 
&c., Talma was the mainstay of the 
Théatre Frangais in tragedy, Mdlle. 
Mars in comedy. The position of 
second hero was held by Lafon, then 
forty years of age, and about a score 
of years upon the boards. Lafon 
delighted in those réles which al- 
lowed of bravery in dress, and 
abounded in heroic sentiments, and 
which were named in theatrical 
argot, Chevaliers Francais, whether 
the personages were Spanish princes, 
German knights, or Saracen chiefs. 
The great ‘lalma, whose merit did 
not depend on plumed caps, gold 
lace, nor house-filling declamation, 
was really annoyed by Lafon’s po- 
pularity, and Geoffrey's excessive 
praise of the man himself in the 
journals. One day, meeting the 
critic in the coulisses, after being 
embittered by one of these articles, 
he threw himself on him, and would 
have sacrificed him in his noble fury 
only for a timely rescue, 

It was then difficult to tell whether 
Lafon had uttered a keen observa- 
tion, or a piece of stupidity; his 
Gascon accent, and his peculiar 
mode of delivery, were all that re- 
mained on the minds of his audience. 
There was at the time in the ‘Théatre 
Frangais, as there is generally in 
every theatre, a clever mimic, but a 
poor actor in other respects, This 
worthy, Colson by name, was one 
day entertaining the actors and ac- 
tresses in the green-room with an 
imitation of Lafon’s style, when the 


avr 
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man himself entered. It was in vain 
for the delinquent to deny the charge; 
he was caught in the manner. Lafon, 
however, showed no resentment. 
He merely requested the mimic to 
proceed as if he was not present, to 
give him an opportunity of judging 
whether the imitation was good or 
the reverse. “ Well,” said Colson, 
“T will do so, as you insist on it,” 
and thundered out the tirade of 
“Orosmane,” in the play of Zaire, 
commencing, — 

‘* Vertueuse Zaire, avant que lI'hymenée.” 


He repeated the speech from first to 
last, with such fidelity of imitation, 
that any one not looking at the actor 
would have sworn that the speaker 
was no other than Lafon. He list- 


ened with the utmost attention, en- 
couraging his double with approving 
signs of head and hands ; and when 
the speech was ended, he observed, 
** Ah, my poor Colson, if you always 
spoke thus, you would never be 
hissed, as you frequently are.” 


In his part of “ Pierre de Portu- 
gal,” he had to visit Zves de Castro, 
disguised as a mere man-at-arms. 
The unhappy author of the picce, 
Lucien Arnault, promenading in the 
coulisses at the moment when the 
disguised king was to enter on the 
scene in the soldier’s dress, saw him 
advancing in a costume covered 
with gold ornaments and precious 
stones. He ran to him and expos- 
tulated, but in vain. “I prefer envy 
to pity,” said the vain actor. “ My 
dress is just what it ought to be.” 
Ie turned on his heel, so that the 
author might have a full view of his 
rear as well as his front, and thus 
attired entered on the scene when he 
got his cue. 

CASIMIR DELAVIGNE. 

Casimir Delavigne, the successful 
author of Zes Messéniennes, Les Ve 
pres Siciliennes, Les Comediens, Le 
Faria, and L’Ecole des Vieillards, 
enjoyed the highest reputation about 
the period at which we have arrived. 
(1824, &c.) We would desire no 
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better fortune for a literary friend 
than his. He was a diffident and 
modest man, as well as a man of 
talent, and was blessed with a circle 
of literary friends and relatives, who 
examined his productions before 
they caine under the notice of the 
actors or the public, gave their 
opinions, suggested alterations or 
additions, spared him all annoyance 
arising from the mere business part 
of his communications with the 
comedians, and collected influential 
audiences for the first representa- 
tions. Happy Cassimir Delavigne! 
He was like a child, whose every 
wish and care is watched by devoted 
parents and domestics. Unlike the 
greater part of these indulged and 
generally spoiled pets, he continued 
to the end, modest, diffident in his 
own judgment, and thoroughly ami- 
able. He never shone, nor attempt- 
ed to shine in conversation ; he was 
eloquent and witty with pen in 
hand, but under no other circum- 
stance. His head was too large for 
his rather slender body, but the de- 
fect was compensated by a large 
forehead, intelligent eyes, and good- 
natured mouth. If Alexandre Dwmas 
can be believed, Casimir |elavigne 
not only submitted his finished piece 
to his family conclave, but his first 
ideas ; and then, having heard and 
adopted their suggestions, he set 
to study, and put the framework 
roughly together. A second council 
being summoned, he reported pro- 
gress, and in the words of Dumas :— 

“ They commented, they discuss- 
ed, they corrected, and returned the 
sketch to the poet, with permission 
to put the finishing hand to it. 
Finally, the piece being written out, 
and again submitted, one with a 
pencil, another with a scissors, a 
third with a pair of compasses, a 
fourth with a ruler, fell to work on 
the Ms. So at one sitting the 
piece was purified. clipped, scraped, 
—not from the author’s point of 
view, but that of his friends, men 
ot conscience, no doubt, witty fel- 
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lows, good professors, honourable 
Savans, respectable masters of lan- 
gifage, but very middling poets, who, 
instead of induci ing their } protegé to 
soar with free wing into the realms 
of imagination, thought of nothing 
but seizing on his feet as he 
ded, for fear of tosing s ight of | 

His friends in committee : , 


ascen- 












him a reasonable share of admira 
tion, but they loved and esteemed 
him to his heart’ and ef- 





fectively 


’ laboure 











his plec es. His brother, 
Delavigne, a barrister, enlisted all 
the men of law in his ranks; Gus- 
tave de Wailly, professor, had all 
the students of the Quartier Latin 
at his back ; Ji le tilly, chief 
in the office of the for the 
Home Departm t in 
powe ful « nti mment 
officials 

Our f red poet 1 t be said 
to live in av of |] ture 1 
fancy, undi by the sor 
consi lerati n of business n 
Were he left to himself the yer 
might have his dr for nothing, 
the publisher his copyrights d 
but his br r ( n stood 
the bre: He1 red al 
folk to Fc e D igne, and | 
Ee ell iccee that tha viet shook 
not l I 

A m f | cl Dela- 
vigne was, with ] re for exercis« 
in his favourite pursui t t 
unbounde: tion and est i 
in I cl la} y 
dispo he bl d 
with, must |! been as exempt 
from worldly troub] ; Rasselas in 
his happy \ ) W re not a 
quainted with the nature of ; 
peculiar annoyanct from me 
varieties of wi ch no mort | l 
exempt 

Jean Francois ( mir Delavigne 
was bor t Havre f 1, 179 
und educated at the Lycée Napoléo 
in Pas H : on 1 
birth of K of Kon sii 


Messtniunne s after the { ull of 


xperiences of the late 
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Suonaparte. Besides the dramas 
mentioned above, he produced 
Marino Faliero, 1829. Louis XT, 


1832 ; Les Enfans d Edouard, 1833 
Don Ju wn @ Autriche,and La Fille du 


w 


Cid, 1839. He carefully avoided 
the roughness, and rawness, and 


extra-sensationalism of the romantic 
school inaugurated by Victor Hugo 
Dum His genius and style 
were well adapted to win favour in 
the eyes of that Parisian 
society imbued with good taste and 
literature. Delavigne was 

than invited by the 
King to take office, but his 


terary leisure strengthened 
him against the 





class of 


love of 
more once 
Citizen 
love of li 
tempt ition, A 
life and want of exercise 
air of heaven had their 











ct at last. He retired to Lyons 
nd there ex] ired, on the tenth of 
December, 1843. The first edition 
of his works, with a memoir by h 
brother Germain, appeared in 1845. 

Ne 5 Vi rds, by our poet, 
was supported by the rare abilities 
of Talma 1 Md Mars. Inthe 
character of the elderly husband 

! the tort 3 I jealousy 
from the apparent infidelity of his 
yo iain iad an Oppo! 
tunity of exhibiting his _ tragi 
} rs, while the ym of the part 
was contrasted and relieved by the 
folly of his aged frienc who broke 
in on his torment w the informa 
tion of his own approaching venture 
umong the pitfalls of matrimony. 


The name of the great actor eCx- 


ns of philolo 


culat 


; while he was in full possession 


of artistic fame, and even during 
the lifetime of hi father. About 
the year 1780 a son of the emperor 
of Morocco, being in Paris, and 
hear ry of the nance visited M, 
‘Talma, nior, who exercised the 
pl yn of dentst, ind asked him 
i his family were not of At ly gh 

cent. He could give hint no 
satisfactory answer, nor vould his 
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son afford any infonnation to an 
Arab merchant who questioned him 
on the same subject in his youth. 
The family came to Paris from 
French Flanders, and the name, 
with a Belgic termination, is found 
in Holland. 

M. Talma /ére inhabited a house 
in the Rue Mauconseil, the: win- 
dows of which looked towards the 
old Italian theatre. The younger 
portion of the family consisted 
of three daughters, two sons, and 
an adopted cousin, One day M., 
Talma was called on by Lord 
Harcourt, who was suffering from 
tooth-ache, and the nobleman was 
so pleased with the mode in which 
he was relieved, that he encouraged 
the artist to come and settle in 
London. In the English capital he 
obtained for his protegée the pa- 
tronage of the great families, the 
Prince of Wales himself @nde- 
scending to have his royal teeth in- 
spec ted b y him. 

Young Talma had the advantage 
of speaking English with the natives 
for three years, At the age of nine 

was sent to the Institution 
ler for the advantage of a 
n education, and a year later 
he appeared as the confidant in a 
little drama written by M. Verdier 
himself, and acted by his pupils on 
the occasion of the distsibution of 
prizes. Having to speak of the 
de - of his friend and patron in the 
last act, affected that he 
b ae out into hysterical sobs, and 
swooned away. ‘Ten years late 
he made his debut in 


3 
arisla 


he was so 


(1787) 
ide, 

He paid a visit to the celebrated 
comedian, Dugazon, the 
and received a suite of in 
and remarks in writing, 
which it may be supposed he laid 
to heart. A few of them deserve 
quotation, 

* From the first, at the 

at least, the astonishing, 
bine vigour with truth, 

“Do not let yourself be dazzled 


evening 
before, 


truclions 


aim great 


Com- 
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by applause, nor discouraged by 
disapprobation. 

“Lekain, Preville, and Fleiry 
were hissed in their day, but they 
won a lasting reputation. Messieurs. 
A. B. and C, sunk under the burthen 
of applause, but where are they ? 

“There are some,debutants, who 
rise like fire-works, sltme for some 
months, and then sink intd profound 
obscurity. 

‘‘ Real talent and careful studies 
produce successful debuts, but in- 
creasing study and exertion are 
needed to sustain popularity.” 

Talma, at his debut, did not take 
the town by storm, no more than 
did the late Charles Kean. Thus 
spoke the ‘fournal de Paris :— 

‘The young man who has made 
his appearance in Séde appears to 
possess talent. He « more- 
over all the natural advantages de- 
sirable in a young aaa size, 
shape, voice. He s the ap- 
plause he has received.” 

Another critic thus delivered his 
judgment :— 

“The debutant includes among 
his material gifts, an agreeable coun- 
tenance, a voice sonorous and full 
of feeling, a pure and distinct pro- 
nunciation, He feels and makes his 
audience feel the harmony 

For upwards of a year Talma 
confined to idary characters. 
The first circumstance that fixed 
public attention on him was his per- 
formance ofa part in Brutus draped 
in the Roman toga. Up to that 
time and Greeks were at- 
tired courtiers of Louis 
XIV 
eighteenth century, or as 
tragedians of the reign of Charles 
Il. would dress AZacheth. Without 
appeared in 


nyoOys 
/ 


: ‘a 
of verse, 
was 


secol 


Romans 

lke the 
or even the coxcombs of the 
our 


” 


own 


any previous notice he 


the green room in that woollen robe, 


the shaping and adaptation of which 


are as yet profound mysteries to us, 
Every face expressed astonishment, 
and Louisa Contat exclaimed, 
“Good heavens ! look at Talma, 
ridiculous he is! he has 


how why 
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quite the afr of an ancient statue. 
From that date he coutinued to 
assume the appropriate costumes and 
no other. On the 4th of November, 
1789, he won his first decided tri- 
umph as “ Charles IX.” in André 
Chenier’s tragedy so called. He 
preserved his popularity under the 
Directory, the Empire, and the re- 
stored Monarchy. He enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Napoleon from 
the time of his sous-lieutenancy. In 
Sylla (Jouy’s Sylda) he looked the 
fallen Emperor to the life. 

There is a feeling abroad that the 
tyrants and gloomy heroes of tragedy 
are generally the merriest and most 
amiable of the theatrical corps when 
off the boards, and the comic cha- 
racters the most !silent, if not ill- 
tempered. We are sorry to have to 
record that Talma’s relations with 
his fellow-artistes and the public were 
frequently of a disagreeable charac- 
ter. 

No actor ever studied a character 
with more care than did ‘alma. 
He spared neither time nor trouble 
in acquiring information concerning 
all the circumstances by which his 
historical character,—emperor, king, 
or hero, — was surrounded, and 
the general mind of the era which 
he illustrated. He lived but for 
his profession. Dumas, one of 
whose grievances it was, that he 
became acquainted with him only 
in his last year, tlus bears testimony 
to his absorption in his art while 
suffering under his last malady :— 

“ A fortnight before his death, as 
he seemed to have improved, and 
as this improvement gave rise to 
hopes that he might soon appear, 
again at the Theatre Frangais 
Adolphe and I paid him a visit.” 

“'Talma was in his bath studying 
the Ziberius of Lucien Arault, in 
which he expected to make his re- 
entry. Condemned by an inward 
complaint literally to die of hunger, 
he had become very meagre ; but in 
this very meagreness he felt a satis 


faction and an omen of success 
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‘Ih, my sons,’ said he cheerfully, 
drawing down his flabby cheeks 
with his lands, ‘ what a truthful air 
this will give to the 7é/e of the aged 
Tiberius \’” 

Talma once paid the penalty of 
knowing more about a_ historical 
character whom he represented than 
his critics. Reading, in Suetonius, 
that Nero once entered the senate- 
house in a blue cloak studded with 
golden stars, he got such a mantle 
fashioned for himself at once, and, 
at the proper time and place, came 
on the scene in this gold-spangled 
envelope. 

One of his critics, who had never 
taken the trouble of reading Sue- 
tonius, and who looked on the inno- 
vation as the effect of a whim, 
observed that ‘l'alma in his starry 
cloak strongly resembled JVigh?¢ in 
the prologue of Amphytrion, Tal- 
ma hung up the article in his ward- 
robe, and never laid it on his shoul- 
ders again. 

Another mistake which he made 
through the exercise of good sense 
and judgment was connected with 
his personation of O¢hello. Being 
about to appear in that character at 
the Odéon for a benefit, he bethought 
himself that the Moor being in the 
service of the Republic, should be 
attired asa Venetian noble. Sohe 
got a suitable costume confectioned 
for himself, and in it he presented 
the destiny of the unfortunate 
warrior. But the audience missed 
the turban, the sash, and the flowing 
pantaloon, and their apparent dis- 
content was reflected in his own 
mind, ‘The picturesque element 
was not there. He felt that he was 
not presenting the part in its ful 
He was glad when the per- 
formance came to a close, and he 
never arrayed Ofhe//o in the Venetian 
costume again. 

During the struggle of the Greeks 
for liberty, Baron ‘Taylor, to whom 
the superintendence of the Théatre 
Francais was assigned by Charles 
X., had the Leonidas of M. Bichat 
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represented, the hero of Thermo- 
pyle being personated by Talma. 
The performance excited the utmost 
enthusiasm. but the poor young 
author, whose piece had been in the 
hands of the actors and actresses 
for ten years, did not long enjoy 
his fame, dying within two years of 
the success of his play. Talma was 
born 15th January, 1763. His death 
occurred 19th October, 1826. 


A REMARKABLE ABUSE OF 
PRIVILEGE, 


Two of the unsuccessful dramatic 
writers of that time were M. Lebrun 
and M. Viennet, afterwards peer of 
France. M. Lebrun’s drama was 
called Ze Cidd Andalousie. For the 
ill success of this piece the author 
took this undignified revenge some 
thirteen years later—z.c., in 1838 :-— 

The young Duke of Orleans was 
entertaining a select circle at the 
camp at Compiegne. They hunted 
in the forest by day ; they gamed, 
they chatted, they played, and they 
danced in the night. An idea, in- 
spired by some spiteful elf, entered 
into the prince’s head one evening. 
He addressed the half-dozen of 
poets who surrounded him, inad- 
vertently asking if any of them had 
composed anything lately. “A 
short recital,” observed he, “ will 
send away a quarter of an hour very 
pleasantly.” No one acknowledged 
the weakness till Lebrun, stepping 
forward, announced his willingness 
to read his play, Ze Cid dAnda- 
Jouste. He took his seat, drew the 
roll of manuscript from his pocket, 
and his royal host and all his guests, 
save one, suffered for the next two 
hours and a half. At first they 
cast miserable looks at each other, 
they then resigned themselves to 
their fate like American Indians. 
When all was over, and hypocriti- 
cal thanks and praises were ut- 
tered, the Duke took an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the young 
Dumas. “Pray, what was the 
cause of the noise which came 
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from the direction of the window 
and interrupted M. Lebrun towards 
the beginning of the third act?” 
“ Monseigneur, it was M. A ‘ 
who had ensconced himself behind 
the curtain, to sleep more at his 
ease ; but it appears he was visited 
by a nightmare, and in recovering 
from it he struck-a little table 
with his hand, and a Sevres vase 
fell and was broken. M. A—— 
is in the greatest tribulation in 
consequence.” “Let him make 
his mind easy. I take the blame of 
the whole thing on myself. Why 
did I let M. Lebrun loose on the 
company ?” 





HOW THE MINOR THEATRES PAID. 

Dumas’ first success as a writer 
for the stage was not due to his 
individual merit. He wrote Za 
Chasse et [Amour in collaboration 
with Leven and Rousseau, and it 
had arun at L’Ambigu. His own 
individual experience furnished a 
correct idea of the relations which 
then existed between an author and 
one of the small theatres in Paris. 
For every night in which the piece 
was performed, the author received 
twelve francs (about 10s.) and six 
tickets. Dumas having only been a 
third in the composition, was merely 
entitled to four francs and two 
tickets,—say six francs per diem, a 
little fortune to one who was striving 
to support his mother and himself on 
about £50 per annum. 

Well, the piece was received, and 
the reading appointed in eight days. 
Then would follow the rehearsals, 
but still the hour when the touching 
of the first six francs was probable 
still appeared an age away to the 
mother and son whose resources 
were of the most meagre kind. 

In this strait he had recourse to 
the Apollo of needy dramatists, M. 
Porcher, being specially warned by 
the eccentric M. Rousseau (no re- 
lative, we believe, of Jean Jacques) 
to speak no ill of M. Melesville, the 


dramatist. Good cause had M. 
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Porcher to value that writer. His 
first relations with him merely ex- 
tended to the outside of his head, 
for he was his perrukier and_hair- 
cutter. Melesville, whose successful 
pieces supplied him with more 
tickets than he knew what to do 
with, handed them out liberally to 
his barber, who thus gratified him- 
self and his acquaintances with 
visits to the “spectacle.” At last 
a.bright thought entered his brain. 
Why could he not make a profit on 
the tickets disposable by authors 
and others? He accepted no more 
from his patron ; he purchased them 
from him, and disposed of them at 
a profit. Dumas, whose piece had 
merely been received, but not yet 


read, nor put to rehearsal, asked 
the great undertaker for all his 
expected tickets only fifty francs, 


which were given to him on the 
spot. Had the piece proved un- 
successful, Porcher would have lost 
nearly every franc advanced. No 
one could be in his company for 
five minutes without hearing the 
praises of M. Melesville sung on a 


higher or lower key. 

Porcher was one of those indivi- 
duals who seem fated to thrive in 
this world by dint of go rd humour, 
good nature, and ta king tl things easy. 
Mrs, Porcher came in for her s share 
of these blessings. She might have 
made a fortune at any time by pub- 
lishing a selection of the letters 
which she had received from the 
literary celebrities of France. Du- 
mas, in his A/émoires, quotes one, 
which may be from his 
hints to have come from Alexandre 
Dumas ji/s. 

“ We shall take one at hazard. It 
is from an author of our acquain- 
tance. It is not ourselves, although 
his signature and ours are devilishly 
like. He asked for a loan of one 
hundred francs, and received for 
answer that in a few days it would 
very probably be granted.. ‘This 
was his rejoinder :— 

“<Wait a days, 


guesses l 


Madam ! 


few 
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Why, it is the same as if you asked 
a man who was going to cut his 
throat to dance a rigadoon or make 
apun. In a few days I shall be 
worth mullions,—at least five hun- 
dred francs. If I address myself to 
you at the moment, it is owing to 
being sunk in such poverty as Job, 
the most wretched man of antiquity. 
If you send me not a hundred francs 
by my slave, I shall spend my last 
sous in purchasing a clarionet anda 
poodle, and appear before your door 
with these accompaniments, and a 
front and back-board thus inscrib- 
ed,—‘ Pity a man of letters deserted 
by Mme. Porcher!’ Do you wish 
me to make this demand standing 
on my head, that I should cry, 
‘Huzza for the Republic! or wed 
Mademoiselle Morales, Perhaps 
you would prefer that I should go 
to the Odéon, that I should recog- 
nise talent in Cachardy, or wear a 
Jim-Crow hat. I will do any of 
these, provided you send me a 
hundred francs. Let me have them 
ten times rather than once. 

“*A thousand and a thousand 
devoted sentiments !’ 


“iy eee em” 


Dumas’ dramatic career com- 
menced with the successful repre- 
sentation of Za Chasse et ? Amour 
on the 22nd September, 1825. 
Fired with the desire for literary 
fame, he borrowed three hundred 
francs from the ever-ready Porcher, 
and brought out, on the half-expense 
and half-| rofit system, a volume 
noalalion four tales. Four copies 
were and the work was re- 
viewed in the /igaro. 


sold, 


A QUEEN INTRODUCED UNDER DIFFI- 
CULTILES. 


Thus commenced, 
himself, Dumas’s long 
the Theatre Frangais. 

He finished his unfortunate 
drama of Christine at Fontainbleau ; 
but how to introduce it to 


act ording to 
Odyssey with 


the 
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kind consideration of the ladies 
and gentlemen of the little corpora- 
tion was the question. The deus 
ex machiné in this case was a certain 
individual with bushy eyebrows and 
a long nose, into which an ounce 
or two of snuff made its entry daily. 
This man entered the office perio- 
dically with a certain number of 
tickets which amounted to three fer 
diem, and were distributed among 
the clerks. He was the souffleur 
(whisperer, prompter) of the theatre, 
and to him the young dramatist 
** obnoxiously made his approaches.” 
He discovered that Baron Taylor, 
commissioner of theatrical and lite- 
rary affairs generally, could get 
him a reading if well disposed. 
Dumas had formed acquaintance 
with the learned and kind-hearted 
Charles Nodier, and through his in- 
terference ihe Baron became inter- 
ested in the young man, and re- 
quested him to call on him at seven 
o’clock on a certain morning, as his 


many avocations left him only that 
early hour unoccupied, to listen to 
the reading of the piece. 

With beating heart, Dumas entered 
the suite of apartments occupied by 


the Baron. It consisted of an ante- 
chamber, full of busts and book- 
shelves, of a parlour full of pictures 
and book-shelves, of a drawing-room 
full of armour, ‘arms, and book- 
shelves, and a bed-room full of manu- 
scripts and book-shelves, the latter 
being in all cases laden with volumes. 
The visitor was kept some time on 
the outside without receiving the usual 
invitation to enter, while from within 
came uninterruptedly a humming 
noise, sometimes of a stormy cha- 
racter, and anon sinking into a mono- 
tonous buzz. At last the old house- 
keeper made her appearance, and 
eagerly cried out, “Come in, sir ! 
my master is most anxious to see you. 
You will do him the greatest service.” 
It would be a pity to tell the sequel 
in any but Dumas’ own words :— 
“T rushed into the sa/on, and 
found Taylor taken in his bath like a 
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tiger in a pit, and, close to it, a men- 
sieur, who was reading his tragedy 
of Hecuba. ‘This worthy had forced 
an entrance, and surprised Taylor 
as Charlotte Corday had surprised 
Marat, and poignarded him in his 
bath, with this difference, that the 
agony of the King’s commissioner 
was much longer than that of the 
tribune of the people. The tragedy 
was two thousand four hundred 
verses long ! 

“‘When the monsieur perceived 
me, he felt as if his prey was about 
to be snatched from him. He held 
fast by the bath, and cried out, 
“There is no more than two acts, 
sir—no more than two acts.’ ‘ ‘Two 
sword thrusts, two knife thrusts, two 
poignard thrusts!’ exclaimed the 
victim. Take your choice of all 
the arms around; they are of all 
kinds, select the sharpest among 
them, and put me out of pain.’ 

“** Monsieur,’ answered the author 
of Hecuba, ‘the government has 
named you royal commissioner ex- 
pressly to listen to my piece. It is 
a part of your duty to listen to my 
piece—you will have to listen to my 
piece.’ 

“«That is just my ill luck,’ re- 
joined Taylor, rubbing his hands, 
‘Yes, sir, I have been condemned 
for my sins to be a royal com- 
missioner. But yourself and your 
brothers will force me to resign 
my office. You will put me to the 
rout, you will banish me from 
France. ‘They have offered me an 
Egyptian consulship ; I will accept 
it; 1 will ascend the Nile to Nubia, 
ay, to the very mountains of the 
moon. Allow me to rise, and go for 
my passport.’ 

“* You may goto China if you 
choose,’ answered the monsieur, ‘ but 
it will be after hearing my tragedy,’ 

“*¢ Taylor, like a vanquished 
athlete, heaved a deep sigh, made 
a sign to me to pass into his bed- 


.room, and sinking to the bottom of 


his bath, leant his head resignedly on 
his breast. 
18 
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“The monsieur 
reading. 

“The precaution taken by Taylor 
to spare me the infliction was useless. 
I heard every word of the last two 
acts. God is good; may he have 
mercy on the author !” 

The commissioner felt it cold 
enough by the time the reading was 
done. He got into his bed shiver- 
ing, and the poor debutant began 
his reading with much trepidation. 
He had the good fortune to interest 
the commissioner, and through his 
influence Christine was read before 
the Mesdames and Messieurs of the 
Théatre Francais. They were, on 
the whole, well pleased with it ; but 
a law of theirs, as inflexible as any 
ever enacted by Mede or Persian, 
obliged each author to submit his 
play to a critic approved by them 


continued his 


selves. The man in favour at the 
time was Picard, and him Dumas 
dreaded and disliked. His predi- 


lections were one and all limited to 
drama of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and anything 
savouring of Shakespeare or Schiller, 
or Lopez de Vega, was an abomina- 
tion in his sight. 

Entering ‘the critic’s apartment, 
he was found to correspond in person 
with the idea entertained of him by 
his anxious visitor. He was small, 
hunchbacked, and provided with 
long hands, small, sparkling eyes, 
and the long, sharp nose of a 
weasel. ‘The little man received the 
writer and the actor, who accom- 
panied him, with a nicely affected 
bonhommie, talked of everything 
but the matter in hand, though the 
visit was expected, and finally, when 
brought to book, requested the visi- 
tors to leave him the MS., and return 
in eight days. His parting words 
not calculated to infuse com- 
fort into the heart of the dramatist. 
He prayed him not to be surpriséd 
if the study of his favourite classic 
comedies should affect his judgment 
when taking a “ large romantic ma- 
chine” into consideration. 


tne 


were 
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The week having rolled. by, they 
found M. Picard in the same chair, 
with the same insincere smile on his 
lips. He affectionately. inquired 
after their health, and then extend- 
ing his long fingers to his secretaire, 
he took the roll of MS. within them, 
and affectionately inquired of the 
young writer,—*“ My dear sir, have 
you any means of supporting ex- 
istence?” ‘Oh, yes; I receive 
from the office of the Duke of 
Orleans 1500 francs” (about £60), 
“Well, then, if I had one advice 
better than another to give you, it 
would be, ‘ Return to your office.’ ” 

The poor, mortified author found 
his most striking passages adorned 
with notes of exclamation, of inter- 
rogation, as if such and such ex- 
pressions were unintelligible, such 
comments as “ impossible,” and 
other uncomplimentary terms, 

In this state it was presented to 
the estimable commissioner, who 
was but little dismayed. He handed 
it to Nodier, and within twenty- 
four hours it was again shown to 
Dumas, with this judgment ap- 
pended :— 

“] declare on my soul and 
conscience, that Christine is one of 
the most remarkable works which 
I have read for twenty years.”— 
C. Nopier. 

A second reading was allowed, 
and the actors and actresses seemed 
still better disposed to the piece and 
its author than before ; but obstacle 
on obstacle presented themselves to 


hinder the representation. First, 
Lafon (mentioned above), whose 
pride it was to embody the parts 


already alluded to as the Chevadiers 
Francais (i.é., well-made, noble- 
looking, heroic-minded characters), 
asked of the author if there was 
no chevalier in the piece, who 
when the queen was giving orders for 
the assassination of ‘* Monaldeschi ” 
would step forward and exclaim, 
in indignant and dignified tones, to 
the unprincipled queen, “ Majesty, 
you have not this right. No, no, 
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no! you have not this right. Was 
there not in the court of Louis XIV. 
a French knight, who, like Talbot 
in Foan of Arc, would plead the 
cause of the unfortunate stranger ?” 
“Alas, no! The assassination was 
the work of a minute; the thing 
passed fifteen leagues from Paris, 
nineteen from Versailles; it was a 
sudden decision of Christine; the 
man was killed, and there is no 
help for it.” “Is there any other 
character that I could fill?” ‘“ There 
is ‘Sentinelli,’ but he _pitilessly 
slays his old friend.” ‘Oh, the 
villain, I’ll have nothing to say to 
him.” “There is ‘ Monaldeschi.’” 
‘* Ah, the victim! Is he interesting ? 
Does he proceed to the altar of 
sacrifice with head erect?” “Iam 
sorry to say that he creeps on his 
knees to the feet of the queen, im- 
ploring mercy.” “Oh, the wretch! 
And do you think the public will 
endure such a spectacle ?” 

Another unpropitious visit to the 
little office in which Dumas did 
clerk’s duty was paid by the excel- 
lent actress, Mdlle. Mars, The poor 
young author was at his wits’ end 
for means to testify his admiration, 
his gratitude for her condescension, 
&c. But the honey of the interview 
was soon converted into gall. The 
great lady did not like the distribu- 
tion of the parts; she disliked a 
speech of twenty-six lines, which 
she would have to repeat. The 
author, young and romantic as he 
was, would not submit to have the 
wished-for changes made, and she 
was highly offended. Two rehear- 
sals took place ; in neither would 
she repeat the obnoxious lines, and 
when the third rehearsal was to 
come off she was ill, and remained 
ill till another Christine, by a more 
favoured author, was accepted. 

After this rejection of Dumas’s 
Christine, and the short-lived run of 
M. Brault’s Christine, and the total 
failure of Soulie’s Christine, it might 
appear that Paris had heard enough 
of the eccentric ex-queen of Sweden, 
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but it was not yet out of danger. 
Dumas re-wrote the dramatic ro- 
mance, and Harel, of the Odéoen, 
had it represented within six weeks 
of the date of the first preliminary. 
Soulie, between whom and Dumas 
there had existed a long coolness, 
showed himself a true man on the 
first night of the performance. He 
brought fifty of his people (he was 
proprietor of a timber yard) to the 
pit, and he and they supported the 
performance. They had need, for 
there was a strong party of clas- 
sicists in the house, and during the 
whole performance groans and ap- 
plause of the most aggravated class 
shook the building. The neutral 
party, however, were on the side of 
the supporters. Soulie and his fifty 
men did wonders. The applause 
over-rode the blame at the end, and 
when at an early hour the author 
and his friends were enjoying their 
supper, V. Hugo and De Vigny, 
armed with pens, ink, and scissors, 
were employed at the piece, cutting 
away passages which had been 
found faulty, or weak, or obnoxious 
to censure in any way, and furnish- 
ing connecting lines. They thus 
provided for a better reception of 
the drama next night, after bestow- 
ing four mortal hours on their 
friendly labour. Next day Barba 
offered 12,000 francs for the MS. 


Henry III, succeeps Christine. 

While the disappointed author 
was searching for some crumbs of 
comfort after this turn of ill-luck, by 
poking among old chronicles, he 
came by chance on the fortunes of 
two of the minions of Henry IIL, 
who came by violent deaths, which 
they richly deserved. In his later- 
written romances, whether composed 
by himself or his collaborateurs, our 
author kept steadily to his resolu- 
tion, to exhibit the vices and the 
worthlessness of all the sovereigns 
of France, from Henry II to Louis 
XV., and incidentally the vileness of 
many characters among the nobility. 
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Whoever takes pleasure in contem- 
plating scenes of selfishness, want 
of feeling, love of sensual indulgence 
and utter depravity —where every 
thought, every aspiration, is for the 
gratification of rev enge, ambition, or 
luxury—will find a rare gr ratification 
in these quasi-historical tales. He 
will be seldom interrupted by any 
incidents in which the amiable qua- 
lities of humanity find exercise. 
Other writers have sinned more, in- 
deed, in entering into vicious or un- 
edifying details ; but the design and 
the framework of all the stories are 
essentially bad in themselves. We 
would wish to except from this 


general censure, “Ze Chevalier 
@ Hermentel,” and “Une Fille du 
Regent, in which the unbelieving 


and thoroughly sensual regent and 
his vile favourites play their parts 
with no evil effect on the reader, and 
where the interest is chiefly fixed on 
well-conducted men and women. It 

Id not be expected that a play 


could 


such as Henri III., in which almost 
every character is mcre or less 
wicked and unprincipled, and in 


which the writer endeavours to ex- 
cite the interest of his audience 
for faithless wives and their para- 
mours, would be edifying, or afford 
healthy entertainment. Neither did 
Henri III. ; but what gratified the 
writer more, it won him fame, and 





relieved him from pecuniary em- 
barrassments. 

French novelists—not even in- 
cluding the. utterly depraved—find 
that no subjects will interest their 

ar world exc ept those in which 

i of absorbing, fierce, and 

iwiul passion l xhibited, Chey 
are generally beyond the influence 
i ligijon—pagai in fact, in 
] tice and as such feeli y, no 
( e in presenting such social 
pictures to their public cannot 


fail to confuse their notions of right 
hey themselves, mean 


nd 


and wrong. 
while, no disturbance in m 
or heart at the ill they do, and 
unconscious of wrong. 


feel 


secm 


Dumas, by 
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no means the worst of his class, 
once boasted that of the seven or 
nine hundred volumes then written 
by him, he could recal no more than 
FOUR which were unfit for the pe- 
rusal of youths and virgins. ‘The 
editors of the Atheneum and the 
Saturday Review would pronounce 
a different judgment. 

In whose hands is the cure of 
this crying evil? Not in those of 
the living writers, who will continue 
to compose such works as publishers 
will pay for; not in the hands of 
publishers, who are sure not to issue 
any novels or romances for which 
the reading public has no welcome. 
And till novel-reading ceases to be 
an absorbing occupation, instead of 
a mere relaxation, the cry of the 
reading public will be that of the 
horse-leech, ‘‘ More, more of that 
exciting and intoxicating stuff!” 

Still a smouldering, ill-feeling ex- 
isted between Mdile. Mars and our 
young author as to the distribution 
of parts. ‘The elderly young lady 
would not have a youthful actress 
in a page’s dress playing in the same 
scenes with herself if she could pos- 
sibly avoid it, but this was a point 
on which Dumas had set his heart. 
All was arranged at last, but as the 
tormented author said, “ with what 
rage, with what despair, with what 
gnashing of teeth !” 

The day of representation of 
Henri I7/, having arrived, the Duke 
of Orleans (the future Citizen King), 
attended with a rich array of princely 
guests, whom he was entertaining at 


the time. Dumas had been dis- 
missed from his (the duke’s) office 
for some time, for alleged neglect, 


of his devotion to 
the drama; and if his own word is 
to be 


in consequence 


believed, he boldly presented 
himself at the ducal palace a day or 
representation, and 
his presence. 


two before the 


earnestly reque sted 


Dumas’ firmness and logic (épso 
lesle) could never be withstood by 
the most unfriendly and obdurate 
party. Philippe had his sa/oms full 
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of guests, but he treated them to an 
early dinner, had the opening of the 
play delayed an hour, and such an 
imposing audience never witnessed 
a play at the Théatre Frangais, and 
such an. exciting and _ interesting 
drama was never before presented 
to an audience in that royal house 
of entertainment, Dumas _ himself 
being our authority. 

The generous banker, Lafitte, had 
lent the dramatist 5000 francs on 
the loss of his place in the Palais 
Royal, and now he was returned the 
loan, for which he would not take a 
franc of interest. : 

The duke attended the second 
representation also, sent for Dumas 
betwéen the first and second acts, 
and congratulated him on his success. 
“ But you cannot be aware, M. 
Dumas,” added he, “that you had 
nearly brought me into disgrace with 
the King. He sent for me yesterday, 
and after the usual preliminaries, he 
thus seriously addressed me, ‘ Are 
you aware, MY COUSIN’ (he empha- 
sised these words), ‘that they have 
assured me that you have in your 
bureaux a young man, who has com- 
posed a play, in which you and I 
have rvé/es, las Henry IIL, you as 
the Duke of Guise.’” 

“ You might have answered, Mon- 
seigneur, that the young man has 
been dismissed from your service.” 

*T did better,” said the duke; 
“that would bea fib, for I do not 
intend to part with you. I answered, 
‘Sire, they deceive you, for three 
reasons. First, I do not beat my 
wife ; second, Madame la Duchesse 
neither has, nor ever had, any inten- 
tion to make me a cuckold; and, 
third, your Majesty has not a more 
faithful subject than myself.’” 

Dumas was appointed to an 
office in the library, and however 
he might feel towards the future 
king, he was always devoted, body 
and soul, to the princes. 

Either the king or a witty mi- 
nister made a very neat reply toa 
petition in which he was humbly re- 
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quested to encourage the standard 
classic tragedies and comedies of the 
Théatre Francais, and discourage 
and even suppress the villanous pro- 
ductions of the romantic school. 
The subjoined answer was given to 
the petitioners. 

** Gentlemen, —I am unable to do 
what you desire. Like other French 
men, I occupy but one place in the 
parterre.” 


ANTONY THE IRRECLAIMABLE, 


The success of Henri ///. obliged 
the little corporation of the theatre 
to show more consideration to our 
poet than was altogether agreeable 
to themselves. So when he pre 
sented his drama of Avéony, they did 
not dare to refuse it; but they 
made alterations on alterations, in- 
troduced long periods between the 
rehearsals in order to exhaust his 
patience, and all along entertained 
great hopes that the licenser of 
plays would spare them all trouble 
by forbidding its representation. If 
they thus acted froma motive 10 
which morality had any part, let 
us be tender to their memory ; but 
it is to be feared that it was not 
sO. 

However, the three days of July 
came, and withthem the suspension 
of the censure, and the actors and 
actresses were greatly disconcerted. 
However, they hastened leisurely 
with the rehearsals for three months, 
and at last Dumas had the satis 
faction to read, on the large bill, 
“ On next Saturday willbe performed 
for the first time, ANTONY, a drama 
in five acts, and in prose.” 

Entering the theatre, he was 
saluted with some interesting pieces 
of news by Mdlle Mars.’ First, the 
theatre was to be lighted with gas 
second, they were to have a new 
lustre ; third, the great actress had 
incurred an expense of 1200 francs 
in the purchase of four separate 
dresses. But the fourth and last 
piece of news spoiled all the others. 
The great chandelier was to be 
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lighted up in three months. They 
would have Avztony performed the 
first night of its burning. Still 
worse, this would occur in May, 
perhaps the 25th day, and as Mdlle. 
Mars was to get her vacation on 
the rst of June, Antony would pro- 
bably enjoy but three or four repre- 
sentations. Dumas’ vexation was 
extreme, but still, according to his 
comforter, there was balm in Gilead. 
She pledged her honour to resume 
her character on her return, and 
the interval would afford him an 


opportunity for making needful 
changes. “Madam,” said he, 


“changes have been going on since 
the first rehearsal, till I scarcely re- 
cognise my own work: you have 
changed my passionate and reckless 
lovers into the most insiped ‘Stre- 
phon’ and ‘ Chloe’ ever sung by a 
whining writer of pastorals.” 

The only comfort enjoyed by the 
dramatist during the dawdling period 
over which the rehearsals extended 
was the marked attentior. paid to the 
action by Marquet, formerly the Sass 
(beadle) of the theatre, and now 
the garcon d accessoires (the guardian 
of the properties). At the beginning 
he was never absent from the wing, 
marking the action and drinking in 
the words; but according as the 
emendation of the piece went on, 
his attendance became “ fine by de- 
grees and beautifully less,” till he 
ceased to appear altogether. Dumas, 
coming to the resolution of withdraw- 
ing his piece, and receiving his MS. 
from the prompter, took Marquet’s 
hand, cordially shook it, and said, 
“ Marquet, if it is any pleasure to 
you, know that you are the only one 
here whom I regret to part with.” 
Six weeks later the piece was acted 
at the Porte Saint-Martin, Bocage 
and Mdme. Dorval presenting the 
guilty pair of lovers. Let all our 
readers who have not witnessed its 
performance be thankful. 

Still the Théatre Frangais had not 
got rid of Antony and his little 
vices. ‘Thiers, with the intention of 
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putting money into the treasury of 
that regal institution, engaged our 
dramatist to write a tragedy and a 
comedy for it. This Dumas agreed 
to, on condition that Antony should 
be performed there, and Mdme. Dor- 
val engaged to personate the hero- 
ine. 

This last clause was inserted to 
annoy Mdlle. Mars, who should 
thus be obliged to feel a younger 
and a very talented rival near her 
throne. The terms were agreed on, 
Antony put in rehearsal, — Antony 
announced to be shortly produced,— 
Antony announced for next Saturday, 
Antony announced for “this even- 
ing,” whenat half-past two o’clock on 
the auspicious day, M. Thiers’ veto 
arrived in this guise : “ The Comédie 
Frangaise is forbidden to represent 
Antony.” 

A man with less than triple brass 
(Horace) round his breast and fore- 
head would have felt dismay at this 
check, not so our hero. He had 
arranged the affair with M. Thiers ; 
he would make M. Thiers give him 
compensation for his loss. He sum- 
moned M. Thiers befor the Tribunal 
of Commerce, he made M. Thiers, 
Minister of Louis Philippe, pay him 
10,000 francs damagés, he made the 
Théatre Frangais pay him the same 
amount, and rejoiced in the result of 
his new dealing with the old lady. 

But why did M. Thiers, after en- 
couraging Dumas to bring out his 
pestilent drama, forbid its represen- 
tation ? for a very cogent 1eason. 
Twenty deputies had on that fatal 
morning represented to the minister 
that they would not vote for the 
subvention of the Théatre Royal if 
he allowed the performance of the 
obnoxious piece. 


Caligula AND HIS CHARIOT. 


Still the unpleasant relations be- 
tween the Royal company and the 
self-confiding writer of plays, con- 
tinued. He wrote Caligula for 
the theatre, and if he could have 
his will, would have live horses 
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drawing the triumphal car of the 
emperor. In this, however, he was 
effectively foiled, and obliged to be 
content with seeing the chariot 
drawn by women to the accompani- 
ment of a hymn of the hours to the 
morning sun. A greater annoyance 
befel him in relation to the economy 
of the cague (those who applauded 
for a consideration), From his box 
he heard and saw a well-dressed 
neighbour hissing most furiously. 
He endured it, as the monsieur might 
have paid for his seat. However, 
he beheld beneath him in the pit an 
individual disturbing the house with 
his disapprobation, and had him 
collared. He struggled like a fury, 
but being brought to the control by 
force of arms, he vindicated his con- 
duct, as belonging to the c/ague and 


acting by the orders of Mons.. 


Vacher, its chief. 

This was serlous,—an individual 
found hissing who had been paid 
to give applause. Dumas brought 
his complaint before the committee 
of the house, Vacher was summon- 
ed, and at first denied the fact. But 
Dumas had secured two witnesses 
of the offence, and the day went 
against the captain of the claguwe for 
the moment, but it was only for the 
moment. Brought to bay, he explain- 
ed that the actors not employed in 
the piece had paid him to have it 
hissed, while the rest, and the author, 
had paid him to have it applauded, 
Tie had, like a man of conscience, 
got the double duty done. Of a 
verity the Mesdames and Messieurs 
of the Théatre Royal, Paris, were 
undesirable folk to do business with 
under certain circumstances. 

Alexander had his very interesting 
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drama, Mademoiselle de Belle Isle, 
performed at the Théatre Frangais, 
and had other relations, mostly of an 
unpleasantnature, with the committee 
of management, but compared with 
what we have related they were 
common-place, and not worth re- 
cording in this paper. Mdlle. Mars 
was becoming too old for young 
parts, but yet Dumas would not 
take the ré/e of the heroine in the 
last-mentioned play from her, and 
her feelings towards him were of 
the most grateful character. They 
became the best possible friends 
towards the close of her life. She 
was most unwilling to give up her 
youthful parts, but her associates 
finding their patience ready to snap, 
were obliged, or thought they were 
obliged, to send a formal embassy 
of one, with the disagreeable request 
for her abdication. Great were her 
wrath and mortification, but she 
was never seen in the foyer of the 
Théatre Frangais again. 


Of all writers, living or dead, 


Alexandre Dumas _ stood highest 
in his own estimation. The noble, 
unselfish, and heroic traits of 
character, which he imputes to him- 
self in his Mémoires, would not be 
unworthy of a personage in whom 
the finest qualities of a Homer, a 
Shakespeare, and a Scott were com- 
bined. We have omitted the greater 
part of this self glorification, retain- 
ing merely those relations, in the 
lives of Parisian men of letters 
towards the theatre and the public, 
which are any way interesting, and 
of which Dumas’ own career fur- 
nished so many curious examples. 
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THE IRISH 


Mark ANTHONY BLAKE was a 
scion of an ancient family, which 
for centuries’ had flourished in the 
county of Galway, that wild and 
picturesque district of the west, 
famous for fine women, dashing 
sportsmen, poteen, pigs, and pota- 
toes,—a region where pride and 
poverty, those seemingly incon- 
gruous companions, dwell harmo- 
niously together; where, though 
monéy is scarce, hospitality abounds, 
and where the formality of paying 
one’s debts is seldom observed, and 
with difficulty enforced. Here did 
our hero pass his youth and early 
manhood, poor and needy in a lite- 
ral sense, but rich ‘and even affluent 
in family pride and the consci- 
ousness of his own dignity and im- 
portance. That he was penniless 
was not so much his fault, as the 
result of circumstances; for the 
fact unfortunately was, that the 
family estate had been from time 
immemorial under the fostering 
care of the Court of Chancery, and 
beyond the satisfaction of being the 
nominal owners, the family for years 
past had not derived one shilling 
in specie from their possessions, 
vast as were their extent. This priva- 
tion, however, gave him no concern, 
for poverty and he, if not friends, 
were very old acquaintances, and 
had grown quite used to each other. 
Still it was far from his intention to 
remain all his life in obscurity—no, 
he only waited a fitting opportunity 
to take the world by storm, and 
wrest from it the prize that he con- 
sidered his birth and tale “dd 
him to. Naturally of an_ enter- 
prising turn, with elastic spirits and 
abilities, which he was fond of de- 
claring were of “no mane ordher,” 
he determined to throw himself into 
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the busy world, and there achieve 
the fortune that adverse circum 
stances had deprived him of,—a 
fortune which, while proclaiming to 
the world the transcendent abilities 
of him who secured it, should place 
him at the head of his family, and 
restore his house to its pristine 
splendour. With such gigantic 
views and noble aspirations, he 
bade adieu to the home of his an- 
cestors, his sole provision a few 
loose sovereigns and letters of in- 
troduction to some of the live lions, 
who in palmier days had sojourned at 
“the castle” to enjoy the manly 
sports peculiar to the, country. Like 
Captain Pistol, he looked upon the 
world. as his oyster, which he was 
determined to open and enjoy. 
Other youths, in facing the world, 
so scantily provided with funds, 
would have been troubled with ap- 
prehensions for the future; but 
Mark Anthony Blake experienced 
no quailings of the kind. If his 
supply of cash was limited, he had 
un inexhaustible stock of impu- 
dence and effrontery, which he 
never failed to draw upon when ne 
cessity demanded, relying thus upon 
his transcedent talents, and, like the 
late Emperor of the French, conceiv- 
ing his wame to be a programme in 
itself, and a guarantee for the pos- 
session of every great and noble 
quality, he proceeded direct to 
london, the metropolis of the 





em] intent upon becoming a 
leading character in that mighty 
city. We shall not follow him 
through his varied and chequered 
career, for to do so would be to 


well our sketch into a biography. 
We content ourselves with inti- 
mating that in the course of his ad 


ventures he had originated some of 
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the grandest though impracticable 
speculations that the mind of man 
has ever projected, and that for 
several years he contrived by some 
mysteries means, which no one has 
ever been able to fathom, to keep 
himself afloat, and was still as 
sanguine of success as whea he 
first started. At the time we pre- 
sent him to the reader, he had just 
given birth to a project of the kind 
which, with more than his usual 
confidence, he relied upon as the 
means of endowing him with a 
splendid fortune. 

We now introduce him 7 propria 
persona, as he emerges from a 
newspaper - office in the Strand, 
in the paper belonging to which 
establishment he had that very morn- 
ing published an important adver- 
tisement connected with his project. 

“ Now, this I call a heart-scalding 
circumstance !” he exclaimed, not 
addressing himself to any person 
in particular, but, as was his habit 


when in an angry or excited state, 
appealing to the air; “ now, this I 
call a heart-scalding circumstance ! 
Here have I made the public such 
an offer as is only to be met with 


once in ahundred years. A fortune 
offered! yet no one with spirit 
enough to venture upon it his few 
pitiful sovereigns. No, the stupid 
creatures won’t see where their in- 
terests lay. Start a railway to the 
moon, or propose to run a bridge 
across the Atlantic ocean, and you'll 
have your scheme listened to; but 
come out as I have, with a practical 
and really profitable undertaking, 
and the undescerning gommochs pass 
it over. Ten o’clock, and no answer 
to my advertisement !” He ceased, 
and looked around, as if expecting 
sympathy, but receiving none, was 
about to continue in the same strain, 
when his thoughts were for the time 
directed into another channel, by 
the unexpected appearance of his 
friend, Mr. Peter Puff, a romantic 
young man, not over neat in his 
person, with flowing red hair and 
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luxuriant whiskers, who, with a roll 
of paper under his arm, and his fru- 
gal breakfast, consisting of a penny 
roll, in his hand, was hurrying to 
his employment, unconscious of the 
propinquity of our hero. He was 
clerk to the legal firm which had the 
conduct of the great family lawsuit 
of ** Blake and Others, versus Blake 
and Others,” which had occupied the 
courts of Dublin and Westminster 
for the past forty years, and which 
it was the confident opinion of the 
lawyers on either side was good for 
forty years more at the least. 

“ Hullo, Puff--Peter Puff! how 
are you, me boy ?” exclaimed Blake, 
grasping his friend by the collar, 
while a glow of delight irradiated his 
countenance, 

“Tol lol, old feller! how are 
you?” returned Puff, who, by no 
means glad of the encounter, en- 
deavoured to free himself and pro- 
ceed on his way. 

“I’m but middling, Pether,” re- 
plied Blake, lightening his hold of 
his friend: “ how’s my lawsuit pro- 
gressing? any chance of a wind- 
up ?” 

** As much chance,” returned Puff, 
still struggling to escape, “as there 
is of this deponent (that’s me, you 
know) being elevated to the wool- 
sack, when that comfortable seat 
next becomes vacant.” 

“ But seriously, now, Pether,” said 
Blake, “couldn’t you name some 
period or other, when I might look 
forward to a decision, and expect to 
grasp the ready.” 

“The nearest time I could possi- 
bly mention,” returned Puff, ‘is the 
festival of St. Tibb’s Eve, when it is 
generally supposed the sky will rain 
potatoes, and the moon be con- 
verted into a green cheese—but, 
good morning! I’m in a desperate 
hurry ;’ and now he struggled hard 
to escape. 

“You'll not stir, Master Puff,” re- 
joined Blake, holding his victim 
more tightly than before, and regard- 
ing him as he did so with a smile 
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of complacency and satisfaction ; 
you’re a complete God-send to me, 
Pether, for I have a dale to say to 
you.” 

“I can’t remain with you, indeed, 
Mr. Blake,” urged Puff, in imploring 
accents; “I should have been at 
my office at ten o'clock, and it’s 
now half-past—don’t injure a poor 
feller.” 

“You shan’t lave me, Pether,” 
was Blake’s response to this appeal. 

“T can’t stay, indeed, sir; I'll be 
dismissed, if you detain me further,” 
urged Puff. 

“Eh !” returned Blake, ‘ Messrs. 
Steele and Flint will discard you ?” 

“Exactly so,” rejoined Puff. 
“ And whereas Peter Puff absented 
himself from his employment ; now 
be it enacted, that the said Peter 
Puff do receive his discharge. Let 
me go, I entreat ?” 

“ Pether, dear, don’t be uneasy,” 
I'll spake myself to your employers 
for ye ; and just by way of keeping 
you company, I'll join you in the 
roll. The sharp air of these parts 
gives a man an appetite, whether he 
wishes for it or not ;” and, greatly to 
the annoyance of poor Puff, our 
hero helped himself to a piece of 
the bread, and proceeded to eat it 
with the utmost condescension. 

“T know I'll receive my mittimis 
if I remain with you any longer,” 
continued Puff, vainly endeavouring 
to free himself from the iron clutch 
that Blake had of him. “IfI lose 
my situation I’ll be ruined.” 

“ And how much might that situ- 
ation be worth to you, Pether?” 
asked Blake, surveying his friend 
with a look of benevolent pity. 

“Oh no, I’ll never mention it,’ 
returned Puff, pointing significantly 
to his dingy garments, “ But stay, 
I don’t mind telling you as a friend. 
They give me ten bobs and a tanner 
aweek. But I must leave you,” he 
continued, making desperate efforts 
to escape. “ Release me, or I'll 
take the law of you. Yes, I'll bring 
an action for damages against you, 
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and have you arrested under a wnt 
of capias ad satisfaciendum—assault 
and _ battery—false imprisonment— 
illegal detention of the person !— 
Oh dear ! oh, dear! I’ll lose my sit- 
u-a-tion!” and poor Peter Puff, over- 
come with his struggles and his woes, 
began to weep piteously. 

‘Dry up your tears, Pether, and 
don’t be unasy,” said Blake. “If 
Messrs. Steele and Flint show you 
the door, I'll open a better one. 
What would you say to being book- 
keeper and manager in a large mer- 
cantile concern? I can do it for 
you.” 

“You're uncommon kind, sir, 
broke in Puff; “but it strikes this 
deponent that you ought to take that 
situation yourself.” 

“Come, come, Pether, don’t be 
insolent,” retorted Blake, drawing 
himself up with dignity, yet still re- 
taining a tight hold of his friend— 
* Remember you’re addressing one 
of the Blakes o’ Galway, a family 
oulder than the land that bore them, 
as the poet says. I tell you, sir, 
that if you desire the place you may 
have it—’Tis I, myself, will employ 


re ” 


”» 


“Oh, come, now, Mr. Blake,” said 
Puff, a ray of hope lighting up the 
gloom of his spirits—“ let me go, 
now ; and don’t trifle with a poor 
devil.” 

“My dear boy,” returned Blake, 
“T’m perfectly serious. I pledge 
you my honour—the honour of a 
Galway Blake, never yet forfeited, 
that I’m in earnest. I want an able 
book-keeper, and as [ know you 
to be an honest, dacent, creature, I 
mane to give you the preference. 
Five hundred a year is what I mean 
to give ;” and, striking the hat firmly 
on his head, he released his friend 
and re-entered the newspaper-office. 

“ T’ve a very strong suspicion that 
all this is moonshine,” remarked 
Puff to himself when Blake had re- 
tired. “ However, as it’s now so 
late, I may as well remain and see 
the thing out. Perhaps he may 
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have fallen in for some windfall, and, 
in the plenitude of his folly, has em- 
barked it in business. He may be 
able to employ me as he says—Oh, 
delightful !" he rapturously added, 
throwing up the whites of his eyes ; 
“I then might wed the beautiful 
maid of my soul !” 

Mr. Blake had evidently received 
no very courteous or encouraging 
reception from the officials of the 
office, for his manner as he rejoined 
his friend was that of an ill-used 
man. “TI haven’t been more than 
ten times in the office there,” said 
he in explanation, “and yet the 
cratures talk of the bother I’m givin’ 
them. One would almost think 
there was a conspiracy on foot to 
defate all my undertakings.” 

“Don’t mind them, sir,” said 
Puff, in soothing accents ; “ and you 
really can appoint me to that bang- 
up situation ?” 

“My dear boy, the word of a 
Blake is sufficient,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“T’ve still grave doubts on the 
subject,” thought Puff. However, 
as I’ve already stayed so long, I'll 
remain, ‘In for a penny in for a 
pound,’ as the saying goes.” Then 
turning to Blake, while he eagerly 
eat up the remainder of his roll, he 
remarked, “ As my means and my 
time are limited, I’m obliged to 
content myself with a perambulating 
breakfast. I dispose of the solids 
as I proceed on my way, and I take 
my tea at the first drinking-fountain 
I fall in with.” 

“‘T understand you perfectly,” re- 
joined Blake. “And to let you 
into a saycret, tis I that has often 
breakfasted, dined, and supped off 
the same commodities. And hearty 
glad I was to have them, Pether, 
for, between you and I and the post, 
I’ve often felt on going to bed that 
I could sup off my boots if they 
were stewed, and awoke in the 
morning hungry enough to devour 
them without any cooking at all, 
Isn’t it strange, my boy, that I have 
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never had so good an appetite as 
when I had nothing to ate?” 

“Well, Mr. Blake,” continued 
Puff, wishing to change the subject 
to that connected with the desired 
clerkship. “I must say that you are 
acting very handsomely, and for 
your sake as well as my own, I’m 
truly glad to find that your prospects 
are brightening ; for, to be candid 
with you, I don’t think that fortune 
hitherto has been friendly to you.” 

“Nor has it, me boy,” returned 
Blake, now quite on his favourite 
hobby. “No, sir, Fortune has neg- 
lected me, while the capricious jade 
has showered her favours on others 
who never deserved them. No, sir, 
the world has not done me justice, 
sir. J left my native vale as bright 
a luminary as ever burst upon a 
benighted world. When I entered 
your dirty city, I felt my talents 
tingling and working like barm 
within me—the bar, the stage, the 
senate, or the pulpit, my natural 
elements. I offered you my fresh 
and glowing genius; but, Pether, 
that offer has hitherto been disre- 
garded. Talent or intellect in 
London—pshaw! A tailor or a 
brogue-maker can dine, but a man 
of genius may starve. Your dull, 
phlegmatic Saxon can see no further 
than his nose, and knows not how 
to appreciate brilliancy or worth.” 

“What a blessing you are to 
society !” observed Puff with serious- 
ness. 

“T am, Pether,” continued the 
neglected genius; “I will not af- 
fect to deny it. And what’s more, 
Pether, I’m a benefactor to society, 
for I have just hit upon an expe- 
dient that, while it will prove a boon 
to mankind, will at once immorta- 
lise me and make my fortune, 
Pether, I’m the first of my family 
that was eyer in trade. I have 
now, sir, become a mercantile man,” 

“What a blow to the pride of 
your illustrious house!” returned 
Puff, with sympathy, 

“True, Pether ; but I've trampled 


” 
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upon that pride 
but it 


“ 


at may be natural, 
, Pet ther.” 
ned more empty 


is unprofitabl 
And has occasio1 
stomachs and insolvent debtors 
than any other cause that I’m ac- 
quainted with.’ 

"3 aoe sadale of truth in yourob- 
servations, Pether,” returned Blake. 

“Ves, sir; I am now in trade.” 

“ Having failed in proving orna- 


mental, you’ve decided on being 
useful to a ” 

“ Exactly so, Pether,’ rejoined 
Blake ; “ wd I’m the first man, since 


the days of King Pharaoh, who os 
invinted a means of feeding the 
people by wholesale. Ah, Pether, 
I am the true pathriot, after all, 
when I thought of the hunger and 
destitution in our beautiful Island— 
how the people were pining for food, 
while relief seemed no nearer than 
the Repeal of the Union, my manly 
heart was rent with grief, and my 
brilliant intellect went to work to 
devise a plan by which the pesinthry 
might be fed. Pether, I’ve been 
complately successful. If you take 
a walk up Holborn, you'll persave, 
in tasty letters, over a spacious con- 
cern —‘ THE PHILANTHROPIC Co- 
LUMBIAN COMPOSITE BAKERY AND 
PoRTABLE Soup MANuractToky.’ I 
am the projector and sole propri- 
etor of that establishment, sir. I 
can give ye a loaf of as illigant bread 
as ever was aten, 
as savoury soup as was ever com- 
pounded, for a mere nothing. 


‘From Derr 
Clare 


y to Galway, from Galway to 


, 
est of fine ating and plenty to spare ; 


i I 
From Dublin to Cork, ar 


i from thence to 
A hungry creature no more shall be known. 


‘ There, 
for you.” 

“And you’re the owner of that 
concern ?” said Puff, unheeding the 
poetic effusion of his friend. 

“T am, Pether. My project for 
feeding the hungry will live in his- 
tory, while you and I are reposing 
in our cowld catacombs.” 


Pether, is an impromptu 
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‘I hardly thought you had capital 
for an undertaking of the 
marked Puff. 

“Capital!” exclaimed 
isn’t my invention capital ? 
my labour, skill, and tal 

“Yes; but the 
is indispensable,” 
drily. 

“ And cash, my boy, I shall have,” 
rejoined Blake, triumphantly. “I 
don’t mean to keep my invention 
all to myself. No, no; I have killed 
the sow; it’s for some one else to 
find the manes of cooking it ;” and 
unfolding a newspaper from his 
pocket, he pointed to a particu- 
lar column, and desired Puff to 
read. 

Peter obeyed, and read as follows : 
““A Partner wanted by an enter 
prising and intellectual young man, 
already established in a lucrative, 
ready-money business, Any in- 
dividual possessing a capital of 
£10,000 or £20,000, and wishing 
to invest it to advantage, will find 
this a rare opportunity of doing so 
without risk or disappointment, ad 
vertiser having, by a recent inven 
tion, secured the means of realising 
an enormous fortune almost instan 
taneously. As such partner would 
be a sleeping one, he might, if he 
desired it, reside abroad, where ad- 
vertiser would remit him his share 
of the profits.— Address, Partner, 
News Office, No. 690, Strand.” 

“Aye, now I see how the land 
lies,” said Puff, returning the news- 
paper to his friend. ‘ You want a 
monied partner. I fear, however, 
you'll find it hard to get the cash.” 

‘Don’t believe Pether,” said 
Blake ee hapes of money 
in the country. All that’s wanted 
is an opportunity of investing it. 
That opportunity is now afforded. 
But you don’t understand matters 
of this kind, Pether— you’re a clever 
book keeper, I’ve no doubt; but 
you want the brains— you want the 
brains, me boy.” 

And our hero, 


kind,” re 


Blake 
Isn’t 
nts capital ? 
cash, you know 
returned Puff, 


“ 


confident in his 
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own powers, significantly tapped his 
fingers to his seat of wisdom. 

“Oh, I know there’s plenty of 
money to be had,” returned Puff, 
determined that Blake should not 
put him down so completely ; “ but 
then I fear you'll not find anyone to 
risk it in the way you require.” 

“ Risk!” repeated Blake con- 
temptuously. “Sure, Pether, there’s 
no risk in the matter at all. It’s 
only down with your dust, and 
pocket your winnings.” 

“But John Bull keeps a tight 
hold of his strong box,” said Puff. 

‘* Now, Pether,” returned Blake, 
who felt that his’ friend had at- 
tempted to insult his understanding, 
“don’t you think I know what kind 
of animal John Bull is by this time ; 
why, I’ve been studying the natural 
history of the crature ever since I 
put my foot upon your soil. He 
is a poor wake-minded gommoch, 
haunted with a monomania that ac- 
tuates all his movements and tinc- 
tures his entire discourse; that 
monomania is the acquisition of 
wealth: the poor wake - minded 
gomeral has but one ideya in the 
world that never ceases rattling 
about his empty noodle ; that ideya 
is money. Look at the crature in 
his ordinary moments, and there’s 
no more expression on his leaden 
countenance than you’d persave in 
a suet dumpling. But touch him up 
on his monomania, mention the 
word ‘money’ to him, and, my 
jewel, he pricks up his ears, and 
becomes ’cute and as lively as Ned 
Murtagh’s mare. Now, there’s what 
I am after doing —I’ve touched him 
on his darling subject. ‘Johnny,’ I’ve 
said, ‘1 have asaycrat by which you 
can make money. I have found 
out the way of turning that twenty 
thousand pounds of yours into a 
hundred thousand. Will you join 
me? Of course he will; he’s alive 
too much to his own interest not to 
do it. He wants money 
and money he 
him to,” 


my boy, 
knows I can help 
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“Well, 
succeed,” 
did you 
ment ?” 

“In this morning’s paper. I 
give you my honour that I’ve waited 
here since six o’clock this morning 
without recaiving any answer. The 
London folk appear to be all 
sleeping,” and taking the arm of his 
friend, Mark Anthony Blake, saun- 
tered up the Strand, not, however, 
venturing far beyond the precincts 
of the newspaper-office. 


I’m sure I hope you’ll 
returned Puff. “ When 
insert your advertise- 


Our scene now changes to a neat 
little villa, in the neighbourhood of 
Camden Town, bearing the imposing 
name of ‘* Fort Sebastopol.” Captain 
Kettledrum, a jovial, warm-hearted 
old veteran, who lived easily on 
something like £ 300 a year, besides 
his half-pay, was its owner. His 


family consisted of his wife—a wo- 
man of strong mind and masculine 
understanding, to whom he impli- 


citly submitted in all matters of im- 
portance — and a daughter, a pretty, 
fair-haired young creature of seven- 
teen, who wore long ringlets, was 
fond of novels and evening walks, 
and was the object of her parents’ 
tenderest care. 

On the morning that Mark An- 
thony Blake’s advertisement was 
published, the family, as usual, had 
assembled in the breakfast-parlour, 
and Captain Kettledrum, true to his 
custom, was engaged in the study of 
the very newspaper in which it ap- 
peared. The reversion in this paper 
was the recognised property of his 
lady, who in right of her character of 
“a sensible woman,” never omitted, 
on entering into possession, to ac- 
quaint herself with the leading events 
that the journal in question chroni- 
cled, Her patience was sorely tried 
this morning, for her husband de 
tained the paper considerably longe: 
than his usual time, while from the 
peculiarity of his demeanour, it was 
plain that its columns were filled 
with matter of overwhelming interest 
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Human endurance could hold out 
no longer, and Mrs, Kettledrum 
peremptorily demanded the news- 
paper from her lord. 

** My dear, there’s nothing in it at 
all,” he returned, still, however, de- 
vouring its contents with the most 
greedy appetite. 

“* Nothing in it!” said the lady, 
“Then you can afford to give it 
up?” and adroitly lifting the paper 
from his hand, she put on her glasses 
and prepared to acquaint herself 
with the news of the day. The cap- 
tain was a good-hearted old fellow, 
and instead of allowing this little 
feat of his wife to disturb his equani- 
mity, as many others would, it only 
caused him to indulge in a pleasant 
laugh. 

Mrs. Kettledrumstudied the paper 
with interest and close attention. 
The correspondence column par- 
ticularly interested her, for she wield- 
ed the pen with great dexterity, and 
had published from time to time 
under. the mom de plume of “A 
Matron,” over a hundred letters, 
chiefly on the subject of domestic 
servants ; the high price of butcher’s 
meat ; the dangerous consequence 
of indulging in crinoline ; and the 
duty of every right-minded person, 
when walking through the streets, 
not to allow orange-peel to remain 
in the footpaths, and endanger the 
lives and limbs of the community. 
Woe to him or her who dared to 
publish aught that was heterodox on 
these subjects ; she was always ready 
at a moment’s notice to crush them 
with a letter, whose length, irrespec- 
tive of its matter, was sufficient to 
silence her antagonist for ever. As 
the occurrences we narrate did not 
occur in the dog-days and rabies was 
not prevalent, there were few letters, 
and none which the lady considered 
of consequence ; so having glanced 
at the general news, she took refuge 
in the advertisements, which, from a 
sense of public duty, she. invariably 
read. There was one of them which 
so much interested her, that she 
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read it over several times. Never had 
Mrs. Kettledrum been so intensely 
absorbed as she re-read this adver- 
tisement for the sixth time. Some 
crisis had arrived, some extraordi- 
nary episode in his life had arisen, 
else why display such unwonted 
interest and excitement. At length 
she ceased to read, and throwing 
over her spectacles a look of wither- 
ing sarcasm at her husband, ex- 
claimed, in a tone of the utmost con- 
tempt, — 

“Nothing in the paper! Why, 
what on earth can the man mean, I 
want to know ?” 

“My dear Betsy,” returned the 
veteran, feeling himself already a 
cénvicted criminal, “ I didn’t think 
there was. To be sure, there was 
that about the cavalry.” 

“* Cavalry!’ — Fiddlesticks !— 
exclaimed the lady, in a more con- 
temptuous tone than before. “ Pray, 
Captain Kettledrum, how did this 
escape your observation? I should 
like to know if you call this nothing. 
Jemima, love, attend! And now the 
lady, in an audible voice, read from 
the newspaper as follows :-—“ ‘ Ma- 
trimony.—A gentleman of large and 
independent fortune, of pleasing 
exterior, and polite address, and of 
an amiable and romantic tempera- 
ment, wishes to meet with a lady to 
become his partner through life. 
Her age should not exceed twenty. 
In person she should be tall and 
graceful, with regular features, 
lighted up with animation and in- 
telligence. Her deportment should 
be ladylike and dignified, and if she 
possessed an intimate knowledge of 
all the living and dead languages it 
would be considered an advantage. 
She should understand domestic 
matters thoroughly, and be well read 
in history, ancient and modern. 
Although advertiser's pronerty is 
illimitable, yet should the lady of 
his choice possess a fortune of her 
own, she would not be objected to 
on that account. Young ladies 
duly qualified will please address 
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Partner, 
Strand.” 
“ Well, Captain Kettledrum,” said 
the lady, laying down the paper in 
triumph, “ do you call that nothing ?” 

“1 call it a very impudent hoax, 
my dear,” returned the veteran, in- 
dulging in a slight cachination. 

“Don't play the fool, Kettle- 
drum,” said the captain’s lady, with 
scathing contempt. ‘“ Because you 
can fight and kill people, you mili- 
tary men fancy that all the wisdom 
of mankind is centred in you. I 
tell you that this advertisement is 
no hoax ; it is, 1 am persuaded, the 
production of a high-principled, re- 
fined, and elegant gentleman ; and 
I tell you further, that Jemimer is 
exactly the description of girl he 
seeks for.” 

Here Captain Kettledrum, to the 
great irritation of his lady, indulged 
in a fragment of the old song, be- 
ginning with the lines :— 

‘* Sure such a pair was never seen, 

So justly formed to meet by nature.” 
His lady, however, at once called 
him to order, and, true to the habit 
of obedience he had been so long 
disciplined into, he ceased at once. 

*“ Yes,” repeated Mrs. Kettledrum, 
with decision, “ I tell you that Jemi- 
mer is the very girl to suit this gentle- 
man. It actually appears to me 
that they were made for each other.” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” roared the cap- 
tain, unable to restrain his risibi- 
lity. 

‘Are you serious, mamma?” 
asked the young lady, who was 
being thus summarily disposed of, 
pale with astonishment and alarm. 

“* « Serious,’ ” repeated her mother, 
with crushing severity, “of course 
Iam. You're not in the habit, I 
believe, of seeing your mother in- 
dulge in trifling.” 

* Well, then, mamma,” returned 
Jemima, “I tell you now that I 
would not have that gentleman 
though he possessed millions. None 
but some horrid old bachelor could 
be so particular.” 
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“Nonsense, child !—Nonsense !” 
said her mother ; “‘ you don’t know 
what’s good for you. z 

“My dear, you’re surely jesting,” 
broke in the captain, venturing upon 
aremonstrance. “ You cant think 
of setting up our Jemmy to compe- 
tition, like a slave-girl in a southern 
plantation.” 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself,” 
returned the lady. ‘I can see no 
jest at all in the matter, which 
amounts simply to this,—a gentle- 
man of position, and fortune, having 
fluttered through the giddy walks 
of fashion and disposition, without 
finding a girl to meet his refined 
notions of female excellence, avails 
himself of the medium of the public 
newspaper to make his tastes and 
wishes known to the public. And 
why? simply because he knows that 
there are in private life many such 
girls as he pines after, yet who have 
no opportunity of being known out 
of their own limited circle.” 

Captain Kettledrum replied not, 
but contented himself with repeating 
in decisive tones, the well-known 
lines, from Gray’s Elegy :-— 

‘* Full many a gem of purest-ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush un- 

seen, 


And waste its sweetness on the desert 
s ” 
air. 


“Precisely so, Kettledrum! De- 
lightfully expressed,—exceedingly 
well-timed,” returned his lady, not 
observing the sense in which the 
quotation was made. “Yes, our 
Jemimer has been that flower, but 
no longer shall her beauty and her 
blushes remain hidden from the 
world.” 

“ Aye,—Aye! you mean to ex- 
pose her in the market-place, I see,” 
returned her husband. 

“ And why not, let me ask you, 
Captain Kettledrum ?” returned the 
lady. “If there were not a matri- 
monial market, where would you 
fools of men find wives? What is 
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the meaning of ‘ bringing a girl out,’ 
as the phrase goes, but bringing her 
to market? So, Kettledrum don’t be 
an idiot. | always said that Jemimer 
only re juired opportunity to make a 
brilliant alliance ; that time has now 
come. JI know it—I feel it— lam 
convinced of it.” And Mrs. Kettle 
drum ceased and looked around her 
while the subject of her 
remarks sat pouting, and chafing with 
suppressed anger and indignation, 
marring for the time her usual sweet 
expression of countenance. 

‘Well, Betsy,” said the veteran, 
becoming quite subdued. “As 
you’ve determined on going into 
this affair, 1 suppose we must do 
Perhaps, as you say, this 
gentleman may turn out to be quite 
what his advertisement states. But, 
in any case, rely upon upon it that 
old Bob Kettledrum shan’t allow 
his daughter to be trifled with.” 

“Spoken like yourself, Captain,” 
returned the lady. Although I have 
no doubt whatever that the gentle- 
man is all that he describes himself, 
and that he is actuated by the pur- 
est and most honourable motives, 
it is right he should see that we are 
not to be humbugged with impunity. 
I only ask you to. promise that you 
will throw no obstacle in the way 
of the marriage, and make no agres- 
sive movements unless you find 
your apprehensions prove correct.” 

“ All fair, Betsy; we'll shake hands 
upon it,” said the captain. 

When the treaty was thus con- 
cluded betw een n her parents, Jemima 

rew re ,and summoning 
determination to her 
that it was useless for 
them to proceed ee in the mat- 
had determined not to 
marry the gentleman in question. 

‘ Now, pa and ma, I tell you, once 

id for all, I shan’t have him,” said 
he. “I would rather a hus 
und that I penny. 


hat! marry a man 


in triumph, 


our best. 


courage and 
aid, declared 
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child !” replied her mother, ‘‘ You’ll 
be a fine lady, and keep your car- 
riage, and, 1 should like to know, 
what more does any girl require. 

A horrid old bachelor,’ you think 
him? I warrant you he’s a dashing 


fellow. 1 only hope he'll have you, 


child.” 

“Your mother knows what'’s right, 
Jemmy,” threw in the father. 

To be sure I do,” returned the 
lady. “ Kettledrum, you must take 
a note to the newspaper-office at 
once ; it won’t do to send a stranger ; 
besides, there’s no time to be lost, 
there are so many designing creatures 
always on the alert, that this gentle 
man may be whipped up in a 
twinkling.” 

“I'll be ready in the bursting 
of a bomb-shell,” said the captain, 
leaving the room to equip himself 
for the journey. 

“‘ Now, Jemimer, love,” said Mrs. 
Kettledrum, dropping the command- 
ing tone, and assuming one of a 
friendly and conciliatory character, 
“‘T trust you have sense to see this 
affair in its proper light. This 
gentleman may be—nay, I have no 
doubt he is, an accomplished, elegant 
fellow. At all events, child, he has 
fortune and he has family—advan- 
tages which, in times like the pre- 
sent, are not to be sneezed at.” 

“ If 1 thought he was a nice young 
man ”—proceeded Jemima, evident- 
ly wavering in her determination. 

“It’s not nice, but elegant you'll 
find him, child,” continued the mo- 
ther, delighted at finding that she 
was gaining over her child, “Go 
now, dear,” she continued, “ and 
spare no pains upon your toilet ; we 
don’t know what may happen—we 
may have this gentleman here imme- 

itely.” 

As Jemima was so young and in- 
experienced, it is not to be wondered 
at that the subtle argument of the 
mother had weight wiih her. The 
mere mention of matrimony has a 
kind of magical effect on most young 
ladies of and although it 


“ 
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was far from her intentions to sur- 
render to a stranger that heart, which 
it will be seen had been smitten al- 
ready by another, yet was she curious 
to meet this accomplished gentle- 
man. Having a strong infusion of 
coquetry in her nature, she, if only 
to try upon him the effects of her 
charms, thought she would enter the 
lists, and break, as it were, a lance 
with him in the tournament of love. 

“* What dress shall I wear, ma?” 
she now asked of her provident 
parent, determined to do her best 
to fascinate the illustrious strangers. 
“ Shall I wear my blue silk, or my 
white muslin ?” 

“Your muslin, of course,” return- 
ed her mother, with derision ; “it 
surrounds a girl with an air of inno- 
cence and artlessness that throws 
the men completely off their guard, 
and leaves them little more than 
puppets in the hands of a really 
sensible girl.” 

“Very well, mamma,” returned 
the obedient daughter ; “ I shall wear 
my white muslin, of course; but I 
look lovely, I can tell you, in my 
blue silk.” 

“Do as I desire you, child,” was 
Mrs. Kettledrum’s reply. 

“Shall | keep my hair in ringlets, 
or wear it @ da Eugenie?” asked the 
young lady, 

“Wear it in ringlets, child,” re- 
turned her mother, whose opinions 
on such points were settled and con- 
clusive. “They give a languishing 
air to the countenance, and improve 
the carriage of the neck; so that 
with such beautiful features as yours 
are, you can captivate the men at a 
glance, and drag the creatures, as it 
were, at your chariot wheels.” 

Miss Kettledrum now disappeared, 
to carry out the suggested improve- 
ments, while her mother busied her- 
self in writing a reply to the adver- 
tisement. And now Captain Kettle- 
drum reappeared to deliver the 
letter, which Mrs. Kettledrum hand- 
ed him, charging him to hail a cab, 
and not to lose one moment in 
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delivering it at its destination. The 
Captain who was now fully impressed 
with the wisdom of the course that 
his wife was pursuing, placed the 
letter in his pocket, and hurried 
away to obey her directions, having 
first expressed it as his unqualified 
conviction, that she was one of the 
cleverest women he had ever seen, 
heard, or read of. 

Now, the reader must have per- 
ceived that the advertisement in- 
serted by Mr. Blake, as well as the 
matrimonial one in question, had 
the same address. The consequence 
of this coincidence is obvious. 
Captain Kettledrum handed into 
the newspaper office the letter which 
his lady had indited, fondly expect- 
ing that it would reach the hands of 
the gentleman of “large and inde- 
pendent fortune,” who wanted a 
wife. But in consequence of the 
address being identical with that 
appended to Blake’s advertisement, 
the clerk in the office unwittingly 
handed it over to that gentleman, 
who, with his friend Puff, had been 
anxiously awaiting replies. 

“There !” said Blake, exultingly 
displaying the letter. “I told you 
I'd resave an answer—Hip! hip! 
hooray!” His joy and excitement at 
having, as he supposed, received a 
communication from some capitalist, 
desirous of entering into partnership 
with him, was so great that it only 
found an outlet in an Irish jig, 
which, to the entertainment of the 
populace, he executed on the foot- 
path, 

“‘ Here, open and read it, Pether,” 
said he, handing the letter to his 
friend. ‘I’m too much excited to 
do so myself.” 

Puff obeyed accordingly, and thus 
ran the missive-— 

“<* Tf the gentleman desirous of 
securing a suitable partner, whose 
advertisement appeared in this day's 
paper, will call at Fort Sebastopol, 
Camden Town. What, Fort Sebas- 
topol!” exclaimed Puff, looking 
around him in the utmost astonish- 
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ment, and falling into a state of 
trepidation and excitement, that far 
exceeded that of his friend. “ Fort 
Sebastopol!” he again exclaimed. 
“ What does it mean at all?” The 
explanation of Mr. Puff’s unaccount- 
able conduct was, that that young 
man was not only well acquainted 
with the dwelling-house in ques- 
tion, but the sequel will show, had 
some knowledge of the inmates 
also. 

At a loss to account for the con- 
duct and demeanour of his friend, 
Blake restrained his impatience for 
some minutes ; but unable to remain 
longer ignorant of the contents of 
the important letter, he snatched 
it back, and proceeded to read 
it himself, Puff, who had now 
recovered himself, listening to its 
contents with the closest attention. 

“<Tf the gentleman, desirous of 
securing a suitable partner, whose 
advertisement appeared in this day’s 
paper,’ read Blake, ‘will call at 
Fort Sebastopol, Camden Town, he 
will meet with one possessed of all 
the requisites he seeks for.’ 

“Hurrah! that’s the cash, old 
fellow,” exclaimed Blake, unable to 
restrain his delight. ‘And who 
would unite with advertiser,’ pro- 
ceeded Blake, ‘should matters on 
his part prove satisfactory, as he 
describes.’ 

“Bravo! bravo exclaimed 
Blake. Then applying himself once 
more to the letter, he continued :— 

“** Without going into further de- 
tails it may bewell to presume that the 
party in question has been nurtured 
in the paths of religion and virtue.’ 

“Well, Pether, what do you say to 
that ?” asked Blake, carefully treasur- 
ing up the note. 

“ Well, I don’t well know what to 
think of it,” returned Puff, who, as 
the reader may have perceived, had 
very little of the simpleton in his 
composition. © “It strikes me that 
there’s an odd vagueness in the 
letter. What the deuce can the 
writer mean by telling you that he 
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has been sq religiously brought 
up ? ,”7 

“Sure, you stupid gommoch, it’s 
quite obvious,” rejoined Blake. 
“* Don’t you see,” you simpleton, that 
it’s meant to impart confidence to 
me, so that I may have-no hesitation 
in daling with the party who wrote 
it. There are so many rogues and 
sharpers going, that it’s absolutely 
necessary to say something assuring. 
T know now that I have an honest 
man and a Christian to dale with. 
No fear now of him running away 
with the till. I understand the 
allusion perfectly.” 

‘And so could I too,” said Puff, 
“ if it were a parish clerk or a school- 
master you advertised for; but as it 
is, I feel completely puzzled.” 

“It’s as clear to me as daylight,” 
returned Blake. ‘ Pether, I’m sur- 
prised at your stupidity. Tl wait 
upon the gentleman immediately. 
You'll come with me, and I'll intro- 
duce you as my clerk; it will look 
business-like.” 

Mr. Puff now assured his friend 
that when he had ceaned himself he 
would be at his service; and, in 
truth, the appearance of that young 
man but too clearly indicated that 
the process he intended to subject 
himself to was one highly necessary 
and desirable. 

“ All right, Pether,” returned 
Blake. “And I, too, must make 
home and mount a ‘dickey.’ No- 
thing like clean linen and plenty of 
it, as Beau Brummell says. We'll 
meet again here, Pether, in half an 
hour.” And so saying the worthy 
Mr. Blake was about to bid a tem- 
porary adieu to his friend, when the 
latter, who had been labouring for 
some time back under an excitement 
of manner altogether unusual with 
him, recalled his friend, and in fal- 
tering accents demanded to know, 
“ mightn’t he make him the reposi- 
tory of a secret ?” 

“‘ My dear boy,” returned Blake, 
with concern, “ you may trust me 
as you would a brother.” 
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“Then, sir,” continued Puff, 
“only conceive the state of my 
feelings when this deponent informs 
you that at Fort Sebastopol—the 
very place we are about to visit— 
there dwells as ‘ fair a flower as ever 
graced the sun or shade’—a being 
whom I am distractedly in love 
with. Her family is genteel, and 
they have a little property.” 

“T see—I understand, Pether,” 
broke in Blake eagerly. “ And ’tis 
likely it’s her respectable ould father 
that intends to join me in the part- 
nership. Was there ever such an 
illegant coincidence, Pether? Sure 
twas fortune threw you in my way 
this morning !” 

“That’s just what I’ve been 
thinking, sir. No doubt her father 
thinks to increase his income by 
embarking such ready money as 
he may have in some speculation. 
Well, sir, to return to my own little 
affair ; I must inform you that up 
to the present we’ve only met in 
secret.” 

“Yes, I persave, Pether,” re- 
turned Blake, winking knowingly at 
his friend. “* Meet me by moon- 
light alone,’ and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“Just so, sir,” continued Puff, 
amused at his friend’s vivacity. 
“Our usual place of meeting is the 
park.” 

“‘T understand you, my boy,” re- 
joined Blake :— 


‘* By the starry light of a summer night, 
On the banks of the Serpentine stream.” 


“That’s just it, sir,” said Puff. 
“And she knows me as a son of 
Count Puffaruski, a Polish refugee.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Blake. 
“T never knew before I had the 
honour of being acquainted with 
such an illustrious character.” 

“As a poor native quill-driver,” 
continued Puff, “I could make no 
way with the fair sex; but the 
moment I assumed the name and 
garb of a noble foreigner, I found 
my way to their hearts. Jemima 
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is the young lady’s name, and a 
sweeter bit of muslin you never laid 
your eyes upon. Sir, she’s ena- 
moured of me.” And here Mr. 
Puff threw himself into an attitude, 
no doubt assuming the airs and 
manner with which he had capti- 
vated the heart of the innocent, 
unsuspecting girl. Then addressing 
himself to his friend, he begged to 
know, could he not calculate upon 
his assistance. 

“Make your mind quite aisy, 
Pether,” returned the other, to 
whose intriguing nature matters ot 
this kind were quite congenial. 
“T’ll throw no obstacles in the 
‘love chase’ of the illustrious Puff- 
aruski.” 

“From my heart I thank you,” 
said Peter Puff. 

**T’ll do what I can for you, never 
fear me, count,” continued Blake; 
“and on your part, you must do 
everything in your power to induce 
your father-in-law—ha! ha! ha!— 
to join me in carrying into operation 
the Philanthropic Columbian Com- 
posite Bakery and Portable Soup 
Manufactory.” 

“ Agreed, sir !—agreed !” returned 
Puff, squeezing the other’s hand. 

“ But time flies,” said Blake, 
breaking from his friend. “ Re- 
member, we meet again in half-an- 
hour ; and mind you, Pether, you’re 
my book-keeper and manager, on 
4,500 a-year, from this very day. 
Au revoir!” And the two friends, 
for the present, bade each other 
adieu. 

The preparations at Fort Sebas- 
topol for the reception of the sup- 
posed suitor, were carried out upon 
an extensive and extraordinary scale. 
Under the superintendence of that 
remarkable woman, Mrs. Kettle- 
drum, the interior had undergone a 
thorough revision, and in the course 
of an incredibly short time, presented 
a really splendid appearance. And 
now the arrangements were com- 
plete, and the family had assembled 
in the drawing-room, anxiously 
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awaiting the bridegroom’s arrival. 
Jemima looked really charming in 
her white muslin and blue sash, 
with her golden ringlets flowing 
luxuriantly around her. The Cap- 
tain, in his state dress—a blue coat 
with gilt buttons, glittering with war 
medals, white waistcoat, and nankin 
pantaloons—presented a truly im- 
posing aspect ; and Mrs. Kettledrum 
was elegance and dignity personified 
in a brown moire antique and turban. 
The good lady, in her anxiety to 
impress the stranger with a due 
sense of their importance, had bor- 
rowed from a neighbour a page’s uni- 
form, buttons and all, and crammed 
the errand-boy, who was also knife- 
cleaner and under-gardener to the 
establishment, into it, so that every- 
thing was perfectly correct upon the 
occasion, 

“Well, Beisy, how do you like 
me ?” asked the veteran, as he strode 
through the room, evidently well 
satisfied with himself. 

“Your appearance, Kettledrum,” 
replied his lady, “is both martial 
and dignified.” 

“ Aye - aye! I should like to see 
the man who would sneeze at me 
just now,” said the Captain. 

“ Be very careful, however, Kettle- 
drum, to give no offence to this 
gentleman when he arrives,” re- 
turned the lady, apprehensive lest 
her husband, in the height of his 
martial fervour, should offend their 
expected guest; “ we should display 
the utmost courtesy to him, and 
overwhelm him, as it were, with 
hospitality —you can do that so well 
in your own off-hand, military style. 
Let us so encompass him with a 
web of kindness and good offices, 
and so burden him with a sense of 
gratitude and obligation, that he can 
only extricate himself by formally 
demanding Jemima’s hand.” 

“ Never fear me, Betsy,” returned 
the Captain, determined to act as 
his lady had advised. “ If he’s not 
as matter of fact as a Quaker, or as 
pert and conceited as a government 
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quill-driver, “rely upon it I'll make 
something of him.” 

“ And he’s neither the one nor 
the other,” broke in the lady. “ Trust 
me, Kettledrum, he’s a refined and 
elegant gentleman, superior to the 
common order of men. If it were 
not so, no doubt he’d married some 
ordinary person long ago.” 

“‘ ] wonder, is he young and hand- 
some ?” remarked Jemima, arranging 
her ringlets in the glass. 

“Don’t be wondering at all, child,” 
said the mother ; “‘ but be thankful 
for whatever God sends.” 

“‘ What a prime joke it would be, 
after all,” remarked the Captain, as 
he stood complacently with his back 
towards the fire, “if we were dis- 
appointed, and the whole affair 
turned out to be a hoax; it would 
not surprise me at all.” 

* Kettledrum,” retorted his lady, 
sharply, “ you are always looking at 
the dark side of the picture ; I tell 
you that we shall not be disap- 
pointed.” 

“T hope not, my dear,” said the 
veteran; “ however, like the Paris- 
ians, in fifteen, I am prepared for 
any contingency.” 

Furthur colloquy was prevented 
by a peremptory ringing of the bell, 
which was occasioned by none other 
than our Adventurer and his ‘“ man 
of business,” Puff, who had, at 
that very moment, presented them- 
selves at the door. The page for the 
nonce was instructed to show them 
up stairs ; and Jemima, in obedience 
to her mother’s instructions, flew 
to a lounger, shook her ringlets 
about her, and became wrapt in 
the beauties of a volume of * ‘Tenny- 
son,” 

Our hero, whose appearance was 
much more creditable than when we 
first introduced him to the reader, 
now entered, followed by the Polish 


refugee, whose outward man had 
also undergone cunsiderable im- 


provement. The former, bowing 
gracefully to the company, walked 
up to the Captain, with Mrs, Kettle- 
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drum’s letter in his hand, and ex- 
claimed, in the richest brogue,— 

“Sir, I have resaved this reply to 
an advartisement of mine in this 
morning’s paper. I belave I am 
correct in my visit.” 

“ Perfectly ccrrect, sir,” answered 
Captain Kettledrum, intent upon 
acting in strict accordance with his 
lady’s directions, ‘Sir, I’m proud 
to make your acquaintance. Come, 
sirs, be at home here—no reserve. 
Liberty Hall, this. Give me your 
hats.” Having received from his 
visitors these appendages and placed 
them aside, he continued, “My 
name, gentlemen, is Kettledrum — 
Captain Kettledrum, late of the Fu- 
sileers. This is my wife, and here’s 
my daughter, Jemima. Jemmy, come 
forward here —eh!” said he, as 
the young lady advanced in obedi- 
ence to his summons: “eh ! ‘ want- 
ed a partner ;'” and looking unutter- 
ably sly, he led his daughter forward. 

Our adventurer was charmed with 
his reception, and determined to 
be equally frank and _straightfor- 
ward, and at the same time to im- 
press his new friends with a full 
sense of his importance, rejoined, 
while his round rubicund visage 
glowed with satisfaction and tri- 
umph, “Sir, I am delighted to 
know you and your amiable family : 
my name is Blake—Mark Anthony 
Blake, son of Roderick O’ Rafferty 
Blake, of Blake Castle, county 
Galway, and Ballysaggart Park, 
county Mayo, grandson to Dermott 
Alic Blake of Ballybunnion, and 
nephew to Byran O’Flayherty, of the 
county Limerick. This gentleman,” 
he added in allusion to his friend, 
“is Mr. Peter Puff, my man of busi- 
ness, a young man of ancient family 
and great expectations. He’s 
nearly related to a Pole of noble 
extraction, and is as dacent a crea- 
as ever breathed.” 

*“¢* A Pole of noble extraction ?’” 
said the captain, turning aside: “ I 
should have rather thought it was 
the barber’s pole he was connected 
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with, for a shabbier-looking fellow 
T never saw.” 

Jemima’s surprise on seeing her 
lover, the Count Puffaruski, was 
very great indeed ; but when Biake 
had thus announced him under the 
simple name of Puff, and described 
him as “his man of business,” she was 
quite confounded, “ What can this 
mean ?” she asked herself. ‘“ Can 
it be that he has basely deceived 
me, by assuming the noble name of 
‘ Puffaruski,’ and that he is really 
the humble person he is now re- 
presented, or is all this a mere strata- 
gem to obtain me.” She decided in 
favour of the latter now. ‘“ Yes,” 
said she, “ [ am sure the noble 
fellow, with the instinct and ingenuity 
that only true love confers, has de- 
vised some cunning scheme to ob- 
tain my hand,” And remembering 
that all the heroines she had ever 
read of had, under similiar circum- 
stances, determined “ to dissemble,” 
she resolved to hide her previous 
knowledge of him from her parents, 
and to arm herself with fortitude 
for the occasion. Still she felt over- 
come with emotion, and hurrying to 
a seat endeavoured to restrain the 
throbbings of her heart, by passing 
down the gentle flutterer with her 
hand. 

Meantime the lady of the house 
was not idle; hardly had our Ad- 
venturer delivered himself of the 
freezing effusion than, curtseying in 
the most-approved style, she re- 
joined :—“ Sir, we are really proud 
of this visit from so distinguished a 
gentleman. I trust that upon our 
part you shall have no cause to re- 
gret this meeting.” 

“My dear madam,” rejoined 
Blake, taking the seat that the 
Captain offered him, “I am a 
crature of impulse, ma’am, and the 
moment I laid my eyes upon your 
good-looking countenance, and saw 
your lovely young daughter bloom- 
ing beside you like a rose in June, 
I felt myself already connected with 
your family.” ‘Then, turning .as he 
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supposed to his embryo partner, he 
continued, while his manner became 
peculiarly significant, “ As for you, 
sir, I like you; and when you and I 
are more closely connected, I’ll make 
aman of you. Yes, sir, I'll confer 
a fortune upon you. Sir, you shall 
have no cause to regret the day you 
met Mark Anthony Blake.” 

“Splendid family, the Blakes of 
Galway! I’ve often heard of them. 
Own half the county,” whispered 
Mrs. Kettledrum to her spouse, who, 
in his turn, assured her in the same 
confidential manner that his future 
son-in-law intended to settle a hand- 
some yearly income upon him, ’twas 
quite evident.” 

“Come,” cried the veteran, when 
he had recovered from the state of 
beatitude that this announcement of 
Blake had thrown him into—“ come, 
we'll make a day of this! We'll 
celebrate our meeting in a bumper.” 
And summoning to his presence the 
page, he ordered up refreshments 
on the instant. 

“Pray, sir, do you reside much 
in the country ?” asked Mrs. Kettle- 
drum of our hero, with the view of 
drawing that gentleman into con- 
versation. 

“No, indeed, madam ; I prefer 
town,” replied Mr. Blake. 

“Except when the sheriff’s of- 
ficers make it too hot for you,” 
remarked Puff to himself. 

“IT wonder at that, sir,” rejoined 
the lady. “You must have such a 
delightful residence in Ireland.” 

“ My dear madam, there is not 
such an illigant place in all Europe 
as Ballysaggart Park. "Tis likely I 
may have the felicity one day or 
other of showing you over it.” 

“Oh, I should so like that !” said 


the lady. 

“My dear madam, ’tis as aisily 
done as kiss hands,” continued 
Blake, “ You have only to take 


the train at Euston-square and cut 
across the country to Holyhead. 
There you fly like a saygull to 
Dublin, where you take the train 
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direct to Galway, and thin,—whirr ! 
my jewel you are in the centre of 
the entire property. Faith, ma’am, 
we'll give you an Irish welcome, and 
no mistake.” P 

" Well, there’s a good time 
coming,” said the Captain, over- 
joyed at the satisfactory way in 
which affairs were progressing. 

There was now a pause, and the 
anxious mother, observing that her 
daughter had been hitherto silent 
and was not at all displaying any of 
her accomplishments, remarked that 
perhaps her visitors might desire a 
little music. “I assure you, sir,’ 
said she, in a confidential manner to 
our hero, “that we have had the first 
masters engaged.” 

“ Aye, aye! spared no expense,” 
threw in the Captain. 

Here Mr. Puff with some diffi- 
dence proposed that the young lady 
would entertain them with a song, 
or, as he expressed himself, “ with 
a specimen of her vocal abili- 
ties ?” 

“Certainly, sir, certainly !” returned 
the fond mother, delighted at the 
opportunity thus afforded her of 
showing off her daughter. ‘“ Come, 
Jemima !” 

Our young heroine now took her 
seat at the piano ; and after indulging 
in the usual preliminary course of 
humming several tunes, and duly 
declaring herself a martyr to a sore 
throat, which no one had ever heard 
of until that very moment, sung a 
popular ballad in very creditable 
style. 

Puff was quite ravished at her 
skill ; and, unable to restrain his rap- 
ture, he threw up his eyes and in- 
voluntarily exclaimed several times ; 
“ Delightful !” 

“Yes, that was well sung, there’s 
no mistake about it!” added Blake 
with all the airs of a connoiseur. 

“ Eh ! you think so, do you ?” said 
the Captain, in a high state of de- 
light. “ Eh, ‘wanted a partner’—oh, 
sly dog—” and he jocularly poked 
his son-in-law in the ribs, 
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“ There’s some confounded mis- 
take here,” thought Puff, who had 
been attentively watching all that 
was taking place, and now he de- 
termined to unravel the mystery. 

Captain Kettledrum now became 
so impatient at the page’s delay in 
serving up luncheon, that he rang 
the bell violently, and in the height 
of his anger consigned the spiritual 
part of that young person to a fate 
which it is the hope of all good 
Christians to avoid. 

Peter Puff heard the malediction, 
and silently observed that their host 
had not by any means given them a 
specimen of that religious training 
which the letter his friend Blake had 
received had alluded to. 

The long-delayed refreshments 
were now ready, and the company, 
having proceeded to the parlour, took 
their seats at the board. ‘“ Come, 


gentlemen,” said the Captain, “be 
at home—now, help yourselves, and 
let us have no ceremony, I beg.” 


No second intimation was neces- 
sary. The two worthies proceeded 
to avail themselves of the Captain’s 
hospitality with an alacrity that only 
they who, like our friends, had for 
months past practised a forced 
abstinence, can display. 

“You and I, Blake, and your 
friend here; must see a little life,” 
said the Captain. “ We'll have our 
fun out first, and then we'll talk of 
winding up affairs—Eh, Jemmy !” 
and he threw a knowing look at his 
daughter, who blushed and looked 
quite conscious. ‘ We mustn’t part 
with our liberty too soon, Mr. 
Blake.” 

“There’s no man loves his aise 
and liberty more than I do,” re- 
turned our Adventurer, taking a very 
different view of the Captain’s words 
from that which they were intended 
to convey. “ But in the present 
case, I don’t care how soon we 
tackle down to business—meantime, 
Captain, let me repeat that I'll 
make your fortune, sir—I guarantee 
that.” 
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This promise, so handsomely re- 
peated, of settling a yearly income 
on him —for such the simple-minded 
veteran. supposed it to be—actually 
rendered the Captain for a time 
speechless with gratitude ; he could 
only simper and exchange delighted 
glances with his wife. 

“‘Jemimer,” whispered Mrs. Ket- 
tledrum to her daughter, annoyed 
at the taciturnity displayed by the 
young lady—“ Jemimer, why don’t 
you say something; let them see 
that you speak French.” 

“ Monsieur, voules-vous du pain ?” 
said Miss Kettledrum, in obedience 
to her mother’s commands, handing, 
at the same time, bread to our ad- 
venturer. 

“ Oh, we we, bong bong, parley voo 
Jrongsay, mademoiselle Femmy,” re- 
turned Blake, determined not toe 
allow himself to be outdone in any- 
thing.” 

“Then, you admire my daugh- 
ter’s voice, Mr. Blake,” observed 
the hostess. 

“ Beautiful, ma’am! I never heard 
finer singing in my life,” returned 
Blake, making frightful havoc upon 
the delicacies supplied to him, dis- 
tinguishing himself, in particular; 
by his frequent application to the 
decanter. 

“T can assure you, sir, that she 
is highly accomplished,” continued 
Mrs. Kettledrum. 

“ IT am quite sure of it, ma’am,” re- 
turned our Adventurer, with his 
mouth full ; “so don’t give yourself 
any further trouble on the sub- 
ject.” 

“Tf you heard her touch off the 
Duke o’ York’s march, she'd delight 
you,” said the veteran. 

“As I appear to be but a secon- 
dary character here,” thought Puff, 
as he swept his greedy eyes over the 
viands, “I had better take care of 
myself ;” and, in truth, he did so, 
throwing his friend’s performance, 
admirable as it was, completely in 
the shade by the vigour and rapidity 
with which he plied his knife and 
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fork, and disposed of the good things 
before him, 

*She’s an accomplished house- 
keeper,” continued the hostess, still 
harping on her daughter; “the 
sweetest disposition and the most 
healthy creature ; and though I say it, 
that perhaps should not, although 
we have not a large fortune to be- 
stow upon her, whoever marries that 
girl will wed a treasure.” 

** Fortune, ma’am |” exclaimed our 
Adventurer, laying down his knife 
and fork, and assuming a most in- 
dignant aspect. ‘The man that 
seeks a makeweight in marriage with 
your amiable and lovely daughter, 
deserves to die in a garret, a miser- 
able neglected ould bachelor, with- 
out a crature to comfort him. The 
only portion ever given or expected 
with a wife in Galway is a sister-in- 
law and a piano.” 

“ Your sentiments, sir, do honour 
to your head and heart,” replied the 
delighted mother. 

“‘ Why, the fact is,” observed Cap- 
tain Kettledrum, not wishing to 
have his daughter looked upon as a 
dowerless maiden, “ the fact is, so far 
as a few thousands go, we can give 
it her, should it be necessary ; and, 
besides, she has expectations, and 
good ones. I have a claim upon 
Government, which one day or other 
must be conceded.” 

“ And I am in daily expectation 
too of an illigant property,” broke 
in Blake. ‘It’s in Chancery at pre- 
sent ; but—” 

“T sincerely trust you'll succeed,” 
interrupted the good-natured lady. 

“‘T warrant he will,” said the Cap- 
tain, certain that his guest was 
already a millionaire ‘‘ You know 
the old saying, ‘Much will have 
more.’ Blake, my friend, I wish you 
every success,” and he cordially 
shook hands across the table with 
the be nniless adventurer. 

‘Thank you, sir,” said the other, 
returning the Captain’s pressure. 


“I believe I may say I’m sure of 


success eh, Pether ?” 
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“TI told my mind on the subject 
this morning,” returned Puff drily, 
“ It’s only a question of time.” 

Our Adventurer and his friend, 
having now done more than justice 
to the good things so hospitably 
afforded them, the party engaged in 
a light but interesting conversation, 
in the course of which the provident 
mother took care to mention in de- 
tail the varied accomplishments of 
her daughter. There was one, how- 
ever, which she had not yet touched 
upon. Jemima danced so bewitch- 
ingly that she might put Herodius’s 
daughter to shame. With the view 
of displaying this accomplishment, 
and bringing, as it were, the con- 
centrated force of her charms and 
perfections to play at once upon the 
enraptured Blake, and oblige him 
to surrender at discretion, she asked 
of her visitor if he admired dancing. 

“T adore it, ma’am ; ’tis a graceful, 
fascinating “exercise,” was Blake’s 
response. 

“* Jemima, love, couldn’t you try 
that Spanish dance?” suggested 
Mrs. Kettledrum, delighted at 
having so adroitly gained her point. 
“Or perhaps. dear, you could try 
the Mazurka ?” 

“That must be danced by two, 
mamma,” returned Jemima, with 
naivéte. 

“ No, madam,” said Burke, rising 
with the utmost concern in his 
countenance. “I protest against 
the innocent young crature distort- 
ing her delicate limbs with any of 
those foreign fandangoes. No, let 
us have a harmless Irish jig that 
warms the heart and drives care to 
Jericho.” ‘Then, approaching the 
young lady, and offering her his 
hand he continued, ‘Come, now, 
honey, and I’ll show you our mode 
of dancing in the sweet county 
Galway.” 

* But, sir, I have never danced a 
jig,” said Jemima, 

“Then, my darling, ’tis high time 
that you should learn, I'l put you 
through it in style if your dacent 
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mother there will supply us with 
music, Could you play us, ma’am,” 
said he, addressing that lady, “‘ The 
wind that shakes the barely ?” 

Mrs. Kettledrum, however, had 
never heard of the air, and now 
Blake mentioned, “ The Rakes of 
Kildare,” and a host of other lively 
Irish jigs, all of which the lady was 
ignorant of. At length he mentioned 
** Patrick’s Day in the Morning,” 
which happily the lady was able to 
perform. She now seated herself at 
the piano, and to the intense satis- 
faction of our Adventurer played that 
inspiriting national air in excellent 
style. ‘“ Hooray !” exclaimed the en- 
thusiastic young gentleman. “ Come 
along, my jewel!” And now heand 
Jemima astonished the company by 
a terpsichorean display such as they 
had never before seen. The young 
lady, entering into the spirit of the 
dance, endeavoured to outdo her 
partner and dance him down; but 
Blake was too practised a hand to 
be vanquished by such a tyro, and 
so they continued to compete with 
each other with the fury of a pair 
of dancing dervishes, until Jemima, 
fatigued and quite breathless, was 
obliged to give in. “ There, honey,” 
said Blake, handing her to a seat, 
“that’s what we call dancing in 
the parts that I came from.” 

“ And a very lively, exhilirating 
dance it is,” said Mrs. Kettledrum, 
delighted at her daughter’s perform- 
ance. ‘And now, Mr. Blake,” con- 
tinued the lady, anxious to compli- 
ment her illustrious guest, “ I’m 
sure you can entertain us with a 
song. Ido so admire the national 
melodies of Ireland.” 

“Come, Blake, we have you 
now,” said Captain Kettledrum. 
“T’m sure you can sing quite as 
well as you dance.” 

“ Well,” returned our Adventurer, 
“not to be maly-mouthed or churl- 
ish, I don’t mind if I give ye ‘ Felix 
O‘Flayherty’s Courtship.’ It’s a 
Galway ditty, and typical of our 
habits in them parts,” And now 
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Mark Anthony Blake, to the enter- 
tainment of his friends, gave them 
the following song to the air of a 
popular melody, in a powerful voice, 
rich and racy of his native soil :— 


‘*Sweet Norah Molloy was a gem of a 
girl, 

As bright as a ruby, as pure as a pearl ; 

She was fair as the snow, and as mild as 
the dove, 

And had set all the boys of the village in 
love. 


But Norah, though lovely, was timid and 
shy, 

And when boys would propose sure their 
suits she’d deny ; 

And each poor silly spooney, one after 
another, 

Would make his congé and sneak home to 
his mother. 


‘Now, Paddy,’ says I, ‘’tis your turn to 
propose, 

For Norah, the lovely and blooming young 
rose ; 

Spake up like a man, yet be gentle and 
tender, 

And don’t lave the dear till you make her 
surrender.’ 


So I dressed myself out in the natest of 
style, 

In a dark, sky-blue coat and my best 
Sunday tile ; 

And forward I started, 
free, 

With a bran new shiflelagh, just cut from 
the tree. 


light, airy, and 


I met the sweet girl as I crossed the boreen, 

Looking fresh as the morning and proud as 
a queen ; 

I asked her to have me, and crown me 
with bliss, 

And for fear she’d say ‘No,’ stopped her 
mouth with a kiss. 


‘Behave yourself, now—well, I never !’ 
said she ; 

‘Now, Felix O’Flayherty, don’t make so 
free ; 

There ! you’ve tossed all my hair, and 
you've rumpled my gown,’ 

And a smile sweetly beamed through a 
make-believe frown. 


She was mine, and I gave her at least fifty 
kisses : 

Sure ‘twas then I first knew what rale joy 
and true bliss is. 

‘Oh, sweet Norah,’ said I, ‘ do not take it 
amiss, 

For 'tis seldom a boy tastes such sweet- 
meats as this.’ 
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So when courting don’t sigh, nor be writing 
love letters, 

But lave such palaver alone to your betters ; 

Ask your jewel to have you—don’t plague 
her with more, 


But her sweet rosy lips press with kisses 
galore.’ 

“Very good—very good indeed, 
Mr. Blake !” applauded Mr. Kettle- 
drum, when our Adventurer hadcon- 
cluded. 

“Capital, Blake—capital !” said 
the veteran ; “that’s just my style, 
too. No use dallying and spending 
time in sentimental nonsense.’ 

“No use in life, Captain,” 
turned Blake. 

Peter Puff, who was an accom- 
plished dancer, having been in the 
habit, whenever the state of his 
finances admitted, of attending at 
Cremorne, and astonishing the spec- 
tators by the style of his perform- 
ances, now arose, and requested the 
young lady to join in the Mazurka. 
“It’s genteeler than a jig,” said he, 
“and besides, it’s the dance of my 
beloved Poland.” 

Jemima, by no means unwilling, 
arose from her seat to comply ; and 
her mother having obligingly sup- 
plied them with the necessary music, 
the interesting’ lovers were soon 
careering through the room in the 
smost graceful style conceivable. 

All this did not exactly satisfy 
Mrs. Kettledrum, who would much 
rather have seen Mr. Blake in the 
place occupied by hi§ man of busi- 
mess. Pleased, however, that her 
daughter was appearing to so much 
advantage before her future husband, 
she complacently continued at the 
piano, directing her attention be- 
tween her darling child and the 
Adventurer, whose face she scanned 
attentively for indications of ap- 
proval. 

The dancers had now gone seve- 
ral times round the room, and the 
worthy lady, had she been suffi- 
ciently observant, might have re- 
marked certain signals passing be- 
tween the two gentlemen ; indeed, 
she did at one time perceive a pecu- 
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liar smile-on Blake’s visage, but that 
she attributed to his admiration of 
her daughter’s performance. Again 
the nimble pair went round, when 
suddenly, to the lady’s amazement, 
as well as to the surprise of her 
husband, they disappeared, having 
actually danced out of the room. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared Blake. 
“You see, ma’am, they have de- 
termined to have it all to them- 
selves,” 

“ T am quite surprised.at Jemima!” 
exclaimed the discomfited lady. “I 
must see to this at once. Pray ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Blake,” and in.a state 
of the greatest chagrin the anxious 
mother withdrew. 

Captain Kettledrum joins in the 
laugh which our hero freely indulged 
in ; then clapping him gaily on the 
back, he ran his arm through his. 

“Come along, Blake,” said he ; 
“T’ve a good story or two to tell 
you. Though I’m the grey-headed 
old fellow you see me, I’m com- 
pany still for a young chap like 

ou.” 

When Puff and Jemima had so 
adroitly escaped from the company, 
the latter led the way to the neat 
and rather extensive garden that 
surrounded the cottage. Here Mr. 
Puff felt himself quite at home, 
and we are bound to say, that al- 
though his demeanour had hitherto 
been decidedly “sheepish,” yet so 
gallant did he now become, that he 
insisted, as a preliminary to the in- 
tended (éte-d-téte, on having a kiss 
from his partner. Jemima, however, 
steadily resisted him. 

“No, Peter, you shan’t,” said the 
young lady, with an admirable firm- 
ness, “ until you explain to me why 
you came here, and how it is that 
you bear the odious name of ‘ Puff.’ 
You told me you were the son of 
a Polish nobleman, and that your 
name was Puffaruski.” 

“I did, and I told you truth,” 
replied her unprincipled lover, with 
unblushing effrontery. “Ah, you 
concatenation of loveliness, look at 
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the transformation I have gone to 
on your account ; Ovid’s metamor- 
phoses are nothing to it. Yes, though 
I appear before you to-day as an 
humble quill-driver, Puffaruski is my 
ancestral name, and my family is all 
that I have said it was.” 

“ But why,” asked Jemima, “ do 
you bear the vulgar name of Puff— 
Peter Puff ?” 

“Simply this, my darling, that, 
exiled from my country, and de- 
prived, as I have been, of my patri- 
mony, I found it necessary to reduce 
my name to a level with my fortune. 
My income, instead of being mil- 
lions, is down to zero, and the once 
illustrious name of Puffaruski is cur- 
tailed to Puff—Peter Puff, your de- 
voted slave. Hear me swear,” and 
he threw himself on one knee, placed 
his hand upon his heart, and in 
every respect followed the prece- 
dent set him by the proscribed and 
desperate lover of the cheap theatres, 
who having succeeded in “ crossing 
the moat,” and “ scaling the castle 
wall,” finds his disconsolate maiden 
playing the lute in an arbour, and, 
therefore, throws himself at her feet, 
and avows his devotion and love. 

“Well,” returned Jemima, “all 
that, I admit, is satisfactory; but 
why do you approve of Mr. Blake 
as my suitor, appear as his ‘man of 
business,’ and, in fact, accompany 
him here, to assist in effecting a mar- 
riage with me.” 

“ My darling girl,” returned Peter 
Puff, a dawning of the real state of 
the case now flashing upon his brain, 
“is it not obvious? Blake is my 
best friend ; he don’t want you to 
marry him, for his heart is already 
plighted to another ; his only object 
is to act as a shield, so that under 
cover of him we can concert our 
plan of action, and hoodwink your 
respectable parents.” 

“Oh, delightful—delightful !” ex- 
claimed Jemima, clapping her hands 


in approval, and fancying herself, , 
the time a heroine of romance, ) 
is of them for some time, approached, 


“ And then,” continued 
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to being Blake’s humble man of 
business,—my patrimony has been 
wrested from me by villains whom I 
trusted in; and where is the dis- 
grace of honestly earning my bread. 
You should have greater sympathy 
for destitute foreigners, my dear,” 
and the artful quill-driver feigned to 
dash a tear from his eye. 

“Oh, pardon me, my dearest 
Puff,” returned Jemima, deeply 
affected. ‘I never doubted your 
truth and honour,—your nobility 
of soul—your elevation of sentiment; 
your goodness of heart — is —is 
apparent. Then having given him 
her hand, Puff raised it with fervour 
to his lips ; then throwing himself 
into an attitude, he exclaimed, in 
deep and thrilling tones :— 

“Be mine, my love; and when 
Poland, my native country regains 
her liberty, we'll cast off the veil 
that shrouds our glory, and you 
shall burst upon the world as my 
countess. We shall be drinking tea 
with dukes and dining with empe- 
rors. Yes, see the clouds that lower 
above our house shall be in the deep 
bosom of the ocean buried. 

“But in the meantime,” inter- 
posed Jemima; “how dreadful to 
be called Mrs. Puff !” 

“What is a name?” replied her 
lover}; “the rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet. And you 
shall be as lovely, when Mrs. Puff, 
as you are now.” 

“Peter, your arguments are 
convincing,” returned the delighted 
girl. ‘There is my hand!” 

“And your heart also;’ added 
Puff. ‘ Then let me sign, seal, and 
deliver. And the audacious rascal 
pressed the rosy lips of the simple 
maiden. “ There,” said he, in the 
slang of his craft, having glued his 
lips to hers for the twentieth time at 
least—“ there, I acknowledge that 
to be my seal, and certify it as my 
act and deed,” 

Thus matters stood, when Mrs. 
Kettledrum, who had been in search 
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Hearing her footsteps,the young lady 
and her lover retired behind some 
trees. 

“Jemima! Jemima! where are 
you?” she asked, in the greatest 
excitement. 

‘Oh, she’s here, quite safe— make 
your mind easy on the subject,” 
muttered Puff with his arm round 
Jemima’s waist. 

‘“‘ Where can they have gone to ?” 
continued the lady. ‘‘ How forward 
of the little minx, to make so free 
with that low, sneaking, beggarly 
fellow, Puff, a creature not worth 
a penny, —a mere lackey to this 
Mr. Blake. Why, if I hadn’t been 
assured of the contrary, I’d have 
taken him for a servant out of 
place.” 

“Do you hear that, my love ?” 
whispered the Polish nobleman to 
his affianced,—“ she’d take me for 
a discarded menial.” 

* Don’t mind mamma, Peter,” re- 
turned Jemima, pressing her lover’s 
hand. “ You're all the world to me.” 

“Never mind, I’ll watch them,” 
said the lady hurrying off to another 
part of the garden in search of the 
truant. “I'll read that girl sucha 
lesson as she’ll not soon forget.” 

* Oh, Peter, how can | atone for 
the burning insults that a parent 
has heaped upon you ?” said Jemima, 
when her mother had retired. 

“‘ Never mind, my love,” returned 
the gentleman thus addressed. “ I’m 
not at all disturbed : conscious of 
my own position, I care not, so 
long as I am enriched with your 
love, what any one says or think 
about me. It’s one of the properties 
of great minds, you know, not to be 
moved by trifles.” 

Captain Kettledrum, and his son- 
in-law, who had been sauntering 
over the neighbourhood, now ap- 
proached, and the lovers, anxious 
to enjoy each other’s company-un- 
disturbed by a third party, again 
retired to their former retreat. 

The veteran had been evidently 
regaling our Adventurer with one 
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of his best stories ; for as he ap- 
approached, he was heard to say,— 
“ Well, Blake, that’s good, isn’t it ?” 

“ Capital — first-rate ! returned the 
other. “I could tell you just sich 
another, about my Uncle Phelim, of 
the Galway Militia.” 

“Allin good time - all in good 
time, my friend,” rejoined the Cap- 
tain. ‘“ Come I'll tell you another,” 
said he. “ 1 was separated from my 
regiment at Inkermann, and had no 
other weapon but my sword. A 
Russian trooper, a strapping fellow 
upon a huge Flemish horse, gave 
chase tome. I took to my heels, 
sir, for there was nothing else for 
me. A ditch full twenty feet wide 
lay before me, and the dragoon was 
up to me. By George, sir, I took 
it upon shank’s mare and cleared it 
flying. If I hadn’t done so, I can 
tell you, I wouldn’t be here to-day. 

“T wish you hadn’t, then,” mut- 
tered Puff, anxious to escape from 
his retreat. 

“Well, sir,” continued the war- 
rior, “I looked round, and there 
was my Muscovite friend and his 
charger, floundering in the middle of 
the ditch, every moment sinking 
deeper and deeper. He roared to 
me for help. What do you think I 
did now ?” 

“TI can’t at all consave,’ 
Blake. 

“* Come, now, show me your coat,” 
said the Captain. 

The reader will have remembered 
that when Blake at first received 
the supposed answer to his adver- 
tisement, he announced his inten- 
tion of repairing to his home, and 
“mounting a dickey.” Now the 
fact was, that poor Blake being in 
straightened circumstances, and 
possessed in consequence of a very 
limited wardrobe, was accustomed 
to make this article he had thus al- 
luded to, answer the purpose of a 
shirt, or to speak more correctly, 
was in the habit of disposing al- 
together with that necessary gar- 
ment, and, by the use of the dickey, 
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leaving it to be implied that he 
had not dispensed with it. The con- 
sequence was, that when the Cap- 
tain, in his anxiety to illustrate his 
anecdote, demanded his friend’s coat, 
that person, on the impulse of the 
moment, was on the point of com- 
plying with his request, having par- 
tially divested himself of his garment 
for the purpose, when, remembering 
his deficiency, he hastily buttoned 
up his coat to his chin, explaining 
that he could not part with it as 
he was liable to catch cold. Puff 
saw the movement, and knowing the 
cause of it, was so impressed with 
the ludicrous, that he burst into a 
hearty fit of laughter, which Blake 
himself was irrisistably impelled to 
join in. Puff and Jemima now 
emerged from their hiding - place, 
further concealment being now im- 
possible. Blake was delighted at 
having so effectually brought him- 
self out of his dilemma, and anxious 
now to turn the conversation into 


another channel, made some re- 
marks on the pair of eavesdroppers, 
as he termed Jemima and her lover. 


“ Aye, aye, Blake!” returned the 
unsuspecting Captain; “take care 
you are not cut out there,—Puff 
appears a sly sort of fellow. Well,” 
he continued, resuming his story, 
“we left the Russian in the middle 
of the ditch and screaming for help ; 
so I peeled of my coat, threw him 
the tail, and placed him in safety on 
terra firma. ‘The horse, freed from 
his burden, plunged and landed also. 
The trooper and I became sworn 
friends, although ’tis true we were 
unable to understand each other’s 
lingo ; and as a memento of the af- 
fair, we cut off a button from each 
of our coats, and exchanged them 
with each other. Come along, now, 
and I'll show you the one I re- 
ceived. Come, Puff, you know the 
story as well as Blake,” and the 
party returned to the cottage. 

For several] days matters remained 
stationary at Fort Sebastopol. Our 
Adventurer and his “ man of busi- 
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ness,” Peter Puff, were, in the em- 
phatic language of Mrs. Kettledrum, 
“ overwhelmed with hospitality ;” 
yet, as may readily be imagined, 
the supposed suitor made no over- 
tures towards demanding Jemima in 
marriage. On the other hand, as 
may also be inferred, our friend the 
Captain was equally indifferent to 
having any participation in “ The 
Philanthropic Columbian Composite 
Bakery and Portable Soup Manu- 
factory,” which that great but neg- 
lected genius, Mark Anthony Blake, 
had originated. The fact was that 
each of the gentlemen, from motives 
of delicacy, refrained from directly 
introducing either subject, leaving 
it to the other to do so. 

It was no doubt a great pleasure 
to Mr. Blake to enjoy the substan- 
tial comforts that Fort Sebastopol 
afforded ; yet still was he puzzled, 
and not a little pained, at the Cap- 
tain’s unaccountable behaviour. “ By 
my conscience,” he would say to 
his confidential friend —“by my 
conscience, Pether, I don’t know 
what to make of this business 
at all. I give the Captain every 
credit for his dacent tratement, but 
his obstinate silence complately 
bothers me, for sure the ould man 
is blind to his own interest. Every 
hour lost is so much money out of 
both our pockets. If he had come 
down like a man with the tin in the 
first instance, we might have had 
our concern in full working order. 
If my native bashfulness didn’t 
overmaster me, as it always does, 
I'd up and broach the matter to him 
at once.” 

The gentleman to whom Mr. 
Blake thus confided his feelings was 
not at all, however, surprised at the 
condition of affairs. That young 
man, with the penetration peculiar 
to him, had at an early period dis- 
covered how matters really stood, 
although he discreetly refrained 
from enlightening his friend. It 
was neither his interest nor incli- 
nation to do so. To mature his 
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designs upon the simple and con- 
fiding young lady he required time 
and leisure, both of which the 
Captain and his lady were unwit- 
tingly affording him, while the good 
cheer they supplied him with—to 
which he was wholly unaccustomed 
— had irresistible attractions for him. 
Mr. Puff, in fact, felt himself quite 
at home ; from the first day that he 
entered the house of Captain Ket- 
tledrum he felt himself on such safe 
ground that, without hesitation, he 
abandoned his position in the firm 
of “Steele and Flint,” and felt no 
concern for the future. 

This state of affairs was not alto- 
gether distasteful to Captain Ket- 
tledrum. "Twas true he regarded 
Blake’s silence on the subject of mar- 
riage as rather singular, yet still he 
felt truly happy in the society of that 
gentleman. Like all veterans, he 
was fond of fighting his battles o’er 
again, and in his guest he found not 
only an attentive, but a deferential 
listener. Captain Kettledrum, in 
fact, was charmed with our Adven- 
turer. Itis a satisfaction to have 
one’s stories applauded, even by a 
poor relation; but to have them 
hearkened to and appreciated by a 
gentleman of “large and indepen- 
dent fortune,” as he supposed Blake 
to be, is gratifying indeed. So 
fond had he become of Blake’s so- 
ciety, that that gentleman might 
have lived at Fort Sebastopol, a 
welcome guest, for the term of his 
natural life, for all that the worthy 
Captain would have urged to the con- 
trary, had not that sensible woman, 
Mrs. Kettledrum, from certain in- 
dications that she observed, begun 
to entertain serious misgivings, not 
only as to the nature of Mr. Blake’s 
sentiments towards her daughter, 
but also as to the reality of that 
gentleman’s fortune and position in 
society. 
hardly become impressed with these 
dark suspicions when she sought out 
her husband to impart them to him, 
and take counsel as to the proper 
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course to be adopted under the 
circumstances. The Captain—un- 
suspecting, jolly old soul — was 
enjoying a mid-day snooze upon the 
sofa, when his lady advanced re- 
morselessly to him and murdered 
his repose. ‘ Kettledrum, awake !” 
she cried. “I have that to utter 
which brooks not a moment’s delay.” 

“God bless my soul! what has 
happened ?” asked the veteran, 
starting up and regarding his better 
half with the greatest concern. 

“ Kettledrum, have you not ob- 
served,” said the lady, in sepulchral 
tones—and the blood that at Inker- 
mann had mounted higher and hotter 
at each new danger now ran cold 
through the warrior’s veins. 

“Have I not observed what?” 
asked the Captain, with anxiety and 
alarm in his countenance. 

“ Anything remarkable and pecu- 
liar about this Mr. Blake ?” returned 
the lady. 

“Why, no. I can’t say I have,” 
was the answer. “I think him one 
of the most agreeable, gentlemanly 
fellows I ever met with in my life.” 

“And I am far from saying the 
contrary,” rejoined Mrs. Kettle- 
drum, in a tone in which charity and 
justice were mingled. “ But I say 
that I have doubts and suspicions 
which I have no doubt can be 
readily cleared up. At all events, it 
is high time that we should have an 
explanation with this gentleman. 
Here has he, with his friend, been 
quartered upon us fora whole week, 
yet has nothing definite been ar- 
ranged upon, or even mentioned, on 
either side.” 

“ My dear, it’s all our own fault,” 
returned the Captain. ‘“ Mr. Blake 
has repeatedly mentioned to me 
that he was ready to close the matter 
with me at any moment. And if 
that wasn’t as good as asking for 
Jemima, I don’t know what was.” 

“Then, Kettledrum,” said the lady 
with severity, “it was a most dis- 
graceful thing for you not to have 
taken him at his word. You should 
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immediately have asked him re- 
specting the time he would. wish the 
marriage to take place, and then 
arranged with him as to settlements, 
and all that class of thing.” 

The rebuked veteran was about 
to put in a plea of justification, when 
his lady interrupted him. “ Kettle- 
drum,” she continued, “ there must 
be no more time lost ;. the very next 
opportunity you must introduce the 
subject to him,—in fact,” she added, 
relieving herself of the dark sus- 
picions that troubled her, “I don’t 
like the aspect of affairs at all. This 
Mr. Blake may be all that his ad- 
vertisement stated, but I have horri- 
ble misgivings that he is quite the 
contrary. If he is so immensely 
wealthy, is it not strange that we 
have seen nothing of it ?” 

“ Why, hang it, Betsy,” returned 
the Captain, “why should we see 
anything of it? You wouldn’t have 
me to borrow it, would you? Why, 
Betsy, you surprise me !” 

“At all events,” returned the 
lady, determined to hold her ground, 
“ things can’t go on as they have. 
This Mr. Blake consumes more 
brandy and wine in one day than 
any ordinary gentlemen would in a 
month, and as for his sneaking 
friend, Puff, his appetite is frightful 
—we can’t afford it, that’s the fact.” 

““My dear, he’s one of the Blakes,” 
urged her husband ; “and we should 
bear with his little oddities—all re- 
markable men have them.” 

“IT am quite disposed to make 
every allowance,” continued Mrs. 
Kettledrum ; “ but | repeat there is 
no necessity for further delay. It 
may be that Mr. Blake is only 
waiting for you to speak.” 

“Whew ! by Jove, Betsy, you’re 
right !” said the veteran ; “that ex- 
plains why he has so often touched 
upon the subject without venturing 
further. He’s a diffident style of 
fellow, and has been trying to bring 
me out. By Jove, Betsy, I am glad 
you mentioned the matter to me! I’ll 
bring him to the point this very day.” 
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“Most certainly,” added his. 
lady, with decision ; “ but stay—here 
he comes; and true it was, there- 
could be no mistaking that rich 
Galway brogue, in which our hero 
gave out the sprightly Irish air, “ Oh, 
had you the luck to see Donnybrook 
fair !” Yes, there he was, strolling up- 
the avenue, his white hat sitting 
jauntily on the side of his head,. 
while he flourishing his shillelagh in 
his hand. “ Now is your time, Ket- 
tledrum,” cried the lady, “ speak: 
friendly but firmly to him. Ask-him; 
all about his property, and insist 
upon a handsome settlement, and 
don’t forget the annuity to yourself. 
There is nothing to prevent the mar- 
riage taking place next week,” and. 
hearing the steps of her son-in-law: 
approaching, the lady directly with-- 
drew. 

“Well, Captain, here: we are- 
again !” exclaimed our Adventurer, , 
throwing himself indolently into a 
chair. 

“ Aye, here we are — here we- 
are !” returned the veteran. 

“ T’ll tell you what it is, Captain,”’ 
continued Blake, leaning back in 
his chair in tranquil enjoyment ;. 
“ you'll spoil me with this life. I’ve- 
had so much. luxurious pleasure: 
since I became your guest, that I’m, 
almost unfit for anything else now.” 

“Oh, not you,” rejoined the Cap- 
tain ; you're fit for business still, [’lli 
swear. You and I could have some: 
serious talk, eh !” 

“To be sure we can!” returned} 
Blake, supposing that at length the- 
Captain was about to enter into par- 
ticulars with him respecting the in- 
tended partnership, and becoming 
quite alert in consequence—“ to be: 
sure we can! business, sir, with me 
is pleasure—it’s my forte, sir, So- 
let us go to work, and, my life upon 
it, we'll adjust matters to our mutual 
satisfaction.” 

“No doubt, my dear friend—no 
doubt,” said the Captain, believing 
that Blake was alluding to the in- 
tended marriage, and delighted at 
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having broken the ice so easily. 
“ Come,” he continued, “ we'll waive 
all formalities, if you please; I de- 
test beating about the bush, so as 
I believe my daughter is not indif- 
ferent to you——” 

“* Indifferent !” interrupted Blake ; 

‘my dear sir, no one belonging to 
you is indifferent to me. have 
the highest regard for the young 
lady ; she is amiable, beauti‘ul, and 
accomplished.” 

“All right —bravo !” shouted the 
veteran, in a transport of delight. 
“ Come, Blake, my boy, speak up— 
don t be afraid— no diffidence! Hang 
it! Iwas once a young fellow myself ; 
I’m an old chap now, it’s true ; but 
it’s my pleasure still to make young 
people happy.” 

“ And if wea/th can confer happi- 
ness,” returned our hero, with pecu- 
liar significance of manner, “lave it 
to me to put a certain ould gentle- 
man into a state of perfect beati- 
tude. Sir, I intend to make your 
fortune.” 

“ Blake, my dear boy, I thank 
you,” said the Captain, squeezing his 
son-in-law’s hand, and choking with 
emotion. “A comfortable annuity, 
no doubt, would be an object to me ; 
still it is not so much for myself that 
I covet wealth. No, when I see 
you and Jemmy comfortably settled, 
my happiness will be complete.” 

Our Adventurer now became 
quite stunned with surprise. “What !” 
thought he, his feelings of indigna- 
tion increasing every moment ; “be- 
cause he is going to advance me a 
few pitiful thousands to carry out 
my magnificent undertaking, he 
thinks to palm his daughter upon 
me! No, no, that won’t do, old 
fellow.” ‘Then, turning to Captain 
Kettledrum, while his manner be- 
came quite altered, he assured that 
gentleman that he was at a loss to 
understand his meaning. 

“What, you don’t understand 
me !” returned the other, in a banter- 
ing tone. “Come, come, Blake, 
don’t be shy—‘ wanted a partner,’ eh 
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— wanted a wife, you mean. If you 
are ready, I'll answer for it Jemima 
is.” 

“Oh, come, let’s have no blarney, 
now,” returned Blake, not at all ad- 
miring the turn that affairs were 
taking. “ You're surely joking, Cap- 
tain ?” 

“ «Joking !’” repeated the 
tain, losing his temper ; “ why, 
the devil, sir, do you mean ?” 

“Oh, now, Captain, be aisy,” said 
Blake ; “let us have no more non- 
sense ; I never thought of marriage, 
and you know it.” 

‘*Eh—what! you never thought 
of marriage,” screamed the veteran, 
while suspicions of the darkest and 
deadliest kind took possession of 
him. 

“ No, 
Blake. 

“‘ What, then, did you come here 
for, sir?’ asked the Captain, his ire 
increasing every moment. 

“For a partner,” rejoined Blake, 
regaining all his effrontery. 

“ Eh— you came here fora partner, 
did you ?” repeated the Captain,with 
a coolness that was quite terrible. 

“Precisely so,” returned Blake, 
humming an air. 

“Cannon-balls and bomb-shells ! 
What do I hear?” roared Captain 
Kettledrum, unable longer to con- 
tain his wrath. ‘“ You’d make my 
child your partner, but you wouldn’t 
have her for your wife. Pillage and 
carnage! nothing but blood can 
wipe out this dishonour.” And the 
infuriate soldier ran to the chimney- 
piece, and taking down a pair of 
small swords, threw one to our Ad- 
venturer, while he flourished the 
other about him, thundering out, as 
he did so—“ Here, draw like a man 
and defend yourself!” And he 
rushed with fury at his adversary. 

“You wrong me, Captain,” re- 
turned Blake, skilfully parrying the 
Captain’s blows with his shillelagh, 
he being a master of the manly ex- 
ercise of “single stick.” “I don’t 
understand such conduct. You in- 
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vited me here to meet a partner, 
and it’s mane and disgraceful to 
back out of the affair in this manner.” 

The noise and confusion now 
brought in Mrs. Kettledrum, who, 
in the blissful certainty that affairs 
between the gentlemen were pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, had been at- 
tending to some household duties. 

“What in the world is all this 
about ?” demanded the lady. 

“Don’t mind us, Betsy ; 
have it out between us,” returned 
her husband. ‘“ You’d want to make 
my daughter your partner, but you 
won’t have her for your wife,” he 
continued, making a fresh onslaught 
upon our Adventurer, while his lady 
uttered a dismal scream. 

“You cowardly rascal!” roared 
the veteran, maddened at the sight 
of his helpmate’s _ tribulation, — 
“Why don’t you draw your weapon 
like a man ?” 

“Be calm, you ould fool, 
we'll accommodate 
turned Blake. 

“Hear him, Betsy >—mind 
coolness of the scoundrel,” 
the Captain to his wife. 

“Oh, you false villain ! 
the lady, highly excited. 

“There is some misunderstand- 
ing between us,” continued Blake, 
who at length succeeded in ob- 
taining a hearing. “ I never sought 
to marry your daughter. No, sir,— 
never! What is the simple fact ? 
I insert an advertisement in a 
newspaper for a partner—a s/eping 
partner —” 

“Oh, fi! fah!—you dreadful 
man !” screamed Mrs. Kettledrum, 
shocked at the supposed. impro- 
priety of Blake’s language. 

“Sir, you have got Bob Kettle- 
drum to deal with,” said the veteran, 
with terrible significance. 

“I’m quite aware of that,” re- 
plied our hero. ‘ Well,” he con- 
tinued, “ I resave a reply from you, 
and wait upon you accordingly ; 
and I must say that up to this 
moment you've trated me dacently, 
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and met my proposal in a straight- 
forward manner. 

“See what a cool, systematic 
villain he is !” observed the Captain 
to his wife. “ He tells me to my 
face that I entertained his proposal 
to traffic with my daughter’s honour.” 

“You spake what’s untrue,” re- 
turned Blake, unable to restrain 
his anger. ‘I never entertained a 
thought about your daughter. What! 
—marry the daughter of a half-pay 
officer-—an old pensioner, no less! 
A pretty degradation for one of the 
Blakes of Galway !” 

‘Shoot him, Kettledrum ! Punish 
him on the spot!” exclaimed the 
exasperated lady. 

“Scoundrel ! how dare you in- 
sult an officer and a gentleman ?” 
said the Captain, flourishing his 
sword about more fiercely than 
before. 

“Sir !” said our Adventurer, draw- 
ing himself up with dignity, I can 
afford to bear your dirty terms: for 
my name is Blake—Mark Anthony 
Blake—son of Roderick O’Rafferty 
Blake ; but, sir, while I smile at your 
insolence, I retort your epithets, and 
tell you, in my turn, you're a scoun- 
drel, a venerable one, and an infer- 
nal ould chate. What! you entice 
me into your house upon false pre- 
tences, and then think to bully me 
into a marriage with your daughter. 
No, no! Mrs. Mark Anthony Blake 
will be no ordinary female.” 

“Oh, you wretch! I coulkl tear 
your eyes out,” screamed the out- 
raged mother. 

“Leave him to me, Betsy—leave 
him to me?” returned the veteran in 
a frightful state of excitement. “ I’m 
calm—you see, I’m calm. Sir I'll 
have your blood, or my name’s not 
Ketuledrum; I'll have the law of 
you too.” 

* Aisy now, Captain!” rejoined 
our Adventurer with the greatest 
coolness. “ I’m not to be frightened 
by blood or the law. I came here 
on a pure matter of business,—I can 
prove that by the very newspaper 
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n which my advertisement ap 
peared.” 

“Come, there it’s for you,” said 
the Captain, producing the news 
paper in question from a drawer 
and handing it to our hero. “ Read 
it, now, and condemn yourself,” and 
the veteran and his lady exchanged 
triumphant glances. 

Blake now with equal triumph 
opened the newspaper, and was pro- 
ceeding to read his own advertise- 
ment when the Captain interrupted 
him: “ Come, come, sir!” said he, 
“no nonsense ; that’s not your ad- 
vertisement, sir !” 

“Then I wish you would show me 
which is ?” retorted our Adventurer, 
returning the newspaper to the Cap- 
tain. 

“Come, I have it. Here it is!” 
and putting on his spectacles, he 
read: “* Matrimony,—A gentleman 
of large and independent fortune,’ 
—That’s you, sir,” said he, turning 
suddenly upon Blake. 

“It’s all in Chancery, though,” re- 
turned our hero, a vague perception 
of the real nature of the case flitting 
across his brain. 

“Kettledrum, the man is in 
liquor,” exclaimed the lady, unable 
otherwise to account for our Ad- 
venturer’s singular conduct. 

“ He'll not get off that way, Betsy,” 
returned the veteran ; and he read, 
“Of pleasing exterior and polite 
address.’” 

“Oh, hang it! I leave that to the 
ladies,” returned Blake, running his 
hand through his hair. 

“And of an amiable and ro- 
mantic temperament,’ ” read the Cap- 
tain. 

‘The same, sir—the same!” re- 
turned Blake, strutting jauntily 
through the room, 

“« * Wishes to meet with a lady to 
become his partner through life,’” 
said the veteran, continuing to read 
from the newspaper. 

** Here, however, Blake interposed. 
“ Captain,” said he “ you only waste 
your breath. I have nothing what- 
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ever to do with that advertise- 
ment. 

“Don’t think to put me down,” 
said the veteran, with determination. 
“This is your advertisement, sir. 
‘ Address — Partner, News- office, 
690, Strand.’” 

“Whew! I see it all now,” ex- 
claimed the Adventurer, throwing 
himself into a seat, and breaking 
into an uproarious burst of laughter, 
to the amazement and indignation 
of the captain and his lady. “‘ Upon 
my conscience, this bates all I iver 
heard of—cock-fighting is. nothing 
at all compared to it, captain,” he 
continued ; “we’ve been both de- 
ceived, and have to ask pardon of 
each other. The whole thing is as 
plain as daylight. I advertised for 
a partner to join me in a great na- 
tional philanthropic and mercantile 
undertaking. Another party, in the 
same newspaper, advertises for a 
wife, both advertisements had the 
same address, You sent an answer 
to the matrimonial one, hoping to 
secure a husband for your daughter ; 
it fell into my hands, and up to this 
moment I looked upon you as my 
‘partner’ in the ‘ Philanthropic 
Columbian Composite Bakery, and 
Portable Soup Manufactory.’ ” 

“ Kettledrum, I’m _ bewildered,” 
exclaimed the captain’s lady. “ Is 
not Jemimer to marry a millionaire, 
or is the man Blake an adventurer 
or a beggar P” 

“Tt’s but too true, Betsy,” re- 
turned the veteran, who, having 
examined the newspaper, satisfied 
himself of the mistake they had 
fallen into ; “‘ we have been all most 
horribly deceived, and, instead of 
being a man of independent for- 
tune, it is plain that Blake, after all, 
is no better than a humbug.” Then, 
turning to our hero, he exclaimed, 
in a sudden burst of wrath, ‘‘ Fellow ! 
how dare you suppose I would turn 
meal-monger, and open a soup- 
kitchen :” 

“Now, Captain, you again mis- 
take,” returned Mr. Blake. “My 
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concern is a stupendous and magni- 
ficent affair altogether. It would be 
an honour to be at all connected 
with it. But, sir, how dare you sup- 
pose,” he continued, bringing the 
Captain to account, in his turn, 
“‘ how dare you suppose that I would 
insult the ladies, by addressing such 
an advertisement to them as you 
imputed to me; why, I love the 
darlings so well, that the very sight 
of a bonnet sets my heart a flutter- 
ing, and I respect the whole sex so 
highly, that | couldn’t find in my 
heart to offend one of them. No, 
though she were as plain as Poll 
Ashe, who, it is reported, was 
ejected from a certain warm corner 
for being ugly, or as ould as Kate 
Kerney’s cat, I couldn’t slight her.” 

“Oh, come, sir, we've had enough 
of this balderdash; good bye to 
you, sir;” exclaimed Mrs. Kettle- 
drum, vexation and disappointment 
overcoming all sense of dignity and 
decorum. 

“Aye! Aye! make yourself 
scarce. We prefer your room to 
your company, Mr. Blake,” said the 
Captain. 

{ndeed; our Adventurer, finding 
that Fort Sebastopol was no longer 
an abiding place, was about to make 
his exit, when the page hurrying 
into the room, handed a letter to 
his mistress, and Blake’s anxiety to 
learn its nature, of which he had 
more than a suspicion, impelled him 
to linger on the theshold. The lady 
had hardly glanced at the inside of 
the letter, when bursting into lamen- 
tations, she exclaimed—“ Jemimer’s 
eloped with Puff !” 

‘* Eh,—-what ?” cried the veteran, 
taking up the letter which the ladv 
had dropped on the floor, and read- 
ing from it as follows :— 

*“* Dearest Pa, andMa.— My hand 
and heart are now another’s and 
my name is Puff. The nuptial tie 
(a black knot which cannot be un- 
loosed) has made us one. _‘— Peter 
and I am distracted, lest we should 
have incurred your displeasure—say, 


dearest Pa. and darling Ma., will you 
not forgive us ?—my husband’s pas- 
sion was not the idle fancy of a day. 
No, although you knew it not, we 
have known and loved each other 
these six weeks. We should have 
asked your permission for the course 
we adopted, but that knowing your 
desire to unite me to Mr. Blake,—a 
man I detested,—we considered it 
useless to do so, and felt that our 
only alternative was a clandestine 
marriage. It was an humble cere- 
mony,no doubt, but Mr. Puff assures 
me that it is quite as legal and 
effective as if His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had performed 
it. Dearest, fondest parents, we 
are wholly without funds (my hus- 
band having lost his situation, which 
was not at all commensurate with 
his abilities,) through his love for 
me). Our sole dependance, there- 
fore, is in you,—Believe me, your 
dutiful and affectionate daughter, 
“* JEMIMA PUFF. 

“¢ P.S.—A line addressed to either 
of us, directed to the General Post 
Office, St. Martin’s le Grand, will be 
attended to for ten days, as on the 
expiration of that period, it is our 
intention, should we not have pre- 
viously made other arrangements, 
to seek a home in the New World, 
where the talents of Mr. Puff can- 
not fail to be appreciated.’ 

“ Eloped !—fled !—ran away with 
this sneaking, greasy scoundrel, 
Peter Puff,” roared the Captain, 
stamping with fury. 

‘* Captain,I congratulate you,” said 
our Adventurer, who by impudently 
looking over the old gentleman’s 
shoulder while he was reading, had 
acquainted himself with the contents 
of the letter, I congratulate you, 
for you have got what you sought. 
for—a son-in-law—who although he 
has not a large and independent 
fortune, is a dacent industrious lad, 
and far superior, [’ll be bound, to 
the creature you angled for. Upon 
my conscience, you’re in luck, for 
although you've only hooked a 
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minnow, you’ve missed a shark. I 
wish you and your amiable lady 
every joy.” And Mark Anthony 
Blake departed never again to entei 
Fort Sebastopol. 

Relieved of our Adventurer’s pre- 
sence, the Captain and his lady felt 
more composed, and, with lacerated 
bosoms, proceeded to discuss the 
unfortunate catastrophe, which their 
simplicity and folly had so mainly 
occasioned. They were loud in 
their denunciation of their daughter 
and her unprincipled husband, and 
in the fulness of their wrath, they 
registered a vow against ever seeing 
either of them, which for one full 
week they religiously observed. At 
the expiration of that period how- 
ever—alas, for the instability of hu- 
man resolves — Mrs. Kettledrum, 
after, having indulged in a copious 
flood of tears, wrote privately for 
the runaways. The bride and bride- 
groom promptly obeyed the sum- 
mons, when the mother and daugh- 
ter, having embraced and mingled 
their tears together, and Mr. Puff 
having fallen in a tragic manner 
upon one knee and delivered a neat 
speech, which he had prepared for 
the occasion, the good lady became 
reconciled to them, and promised 
to use her influence with her hus- 
band to obtain his forgiveness also. 
This was not a matter of much diffi- 
culty, especially as the good lady 
declared that she had discovered in 
her son-in-law, rare and choice 
qualities of head and heart, and 
that so far from his being the low 
creature she at first had supposed, 
she found him to be a most aspiring 
young man, and of very creditable 


family. So pleased, indeed, was 
Captain Kettledrum, with the 
account thus given of Mr. Puff, 


that he took that individual at once 
into favour, and ultimately com- 
pounded his claim upon government, 
by obtaining for him a lucrative ap- 
pointment in the War Office. 

They all now live together, a 
united, happy family. The Captain 
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is as fond as ever of narrating his 
exploits, and dwelling over his hair- 
breadth accidents by flood and field. 
Puff, too, is fond of enlarging upon 
the brilliancy of his ancestors ; yet, 
strange to say, he has studiously 
avoided making any allusion to the 
Polish branch of the family. Nor 
has Mrs. Puff (who was once so 
proud of being connected with the 
noble house of Puffaruski) done so 
either—hence we infer that the wily 
Peter must have enjoined silence. 
Mrs. Kettledrum is a_ doting 
grandmother ; and although she is 
now quite satisfied with her son-in 


law, yet has she since been fre- 
quently heard to declare that had 
she fifty unmarried daughters on 


her hands she would never attempt, 
however brilliant the opportunity, 
to procure a husband for of 
them through the medium the 
public newspapers. 

As for our Adventurer, we regret 
to have to add that he found it 
wholly impossible to meet with a 
party willing to aid him in carrying 
out his philanthropi project. That 
stupendous undertaking has in con- 
sequence fallen to the ground. We 
are happy, however, to record that, 
although his opinion of British en- 
terprise is anything but flattering, 
yet is that remarkable young man 
hopeful as ever of one day realising 
by a coup de main, that splendid for 
tune he believes to be in store for 
him, but which, like an zgnis fatuus, 
has hitherto eluded his grasp at the 
very moment he felt most sure of 
it. Itis, therefore, extremely pro- 
bable that he may shortly electrify 
the world with some other projection 
equally brilliant and promising as 
that which we have just chronicled. 

His friend Peter Puff has since 
repeatedly assisted him with sub- 
stantial pecuniary aid, as well as 
with sound and useful adyice. ‘The 
former he has always cheerfully ac 
cepted, but we are wot aware that 
he has ever availed himself of the 
latter. 
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On the Night Turn 


ON THE NIGHT TURN, 


Ir by chance you should find your 
self among the LIron-works of one 
of our great iron-producing districts, 
and approached the Dblast-furnaces 
for making of cast-iron on one of 
these dark wintry evenings, you 
would find a scene something like 
the following :—Great floors laid 
with iron plates, whereon are stored 
masses of coal, ironstone, and lime- 
stone for making of iron ; likewise 
sundry lots of pig-iron, as the pro- 
duce is termed, reared on end, and 
waiting delivery into railway wagon 
or boat. Picking your way among 
these, by help of the light cast by 
those high chimnies of the furnaces, 
capped with long tongues of flame, 
you may at length reach a long, 
‘roomy building, with wide openings 
1ere and there, and floor laid deeply 
with sand, in places strangely worked 
into long and regular troughs for 

tion of the iron presently to be 


I 
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recep 
run therein; all lit up with a fitful 
and weirdly glow by a blue flame 
shooting up from the front of the 
furnace which closely adjoins this 
building, or casting-house, as it is 


called. Already you catch some- 
thing of the picturesque character 
of the scene, as the light. touches 
into bold relief the stern, dark face 
of one of the men as he turns a cor- 
ner, carrying in his hands a long, 
stout bar of iron, which presently he 
thrusts into the recesses of the fur- 
nace, working the bar about, and 
straining himself to raise it when 
deeply thrust within, then drawing 
it out covered with half-molten mat- 
ter, bespeaking the intense heat of 
the fires within. After thrusting this 
into a water-trough to cool, he takes 
another bar from a lot reared up 
against the furnace, and you may 
note the veteran furnace-man, or 
“keeper,” as he is called, by the 


critical way in which he selects a 
bar, all of which look alike to you. 
Not unlikely he will use it as a leap- 
ing pole to jump with on to the 
raised and sloping bank in front of 
his furnace, and then to work with 
it again, here and there backwards 
and forwards, with a will; at last 
shouldering it up with a mighty 
effort, before he and his fellow-work- 
man tug at it and drag it out, smear- 
ed with hot iron and cinder, as 
before. This mixture of hot ma- 
terial on the bar shews the cause of 
all this work, which is so to stir up 
up and separate the contents of the 
hearth of the furnace that the iron 
may sink away from the cinder or 
dross, and be thus capable of being 
drawn off separately. In this way 
the man works for an hour or more, 
with no trifling energy, during which 
his attendant ¢hrows off, with a long 
shovel, the cokes, &c., which work 
to the surface; and so creates a 
shower of sparks, lighting up him- 
self and surroundings in a flashing, 
wild kind of way, not easy of render- 
ing on canvas, By-and-bye you will 
probably see these fellows retire 
a moment from the heat of the fray, 
and catch sight of one of them 
poising a huge bottle above his face 
—said bottle not filled with water. 
Shortly after, the keeper opens a 
track for the cinder to flow away in 
a molten, lava-like, stream, down 
the mound whereon he has been 
working. That done, an important 
stage of his work is over. Now you 
may find him resting in his cabin, 
rudely erected in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the casting-house, whence, 
as he calmly enjoys a philosophical 
pipe, he can survey the working of 
his furnace. 

This man.is “on the night-turn,” 
to use his own expressive phrase : 
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work this week, or fortnight, is for 
him nightly only. If you wait a little 
longer, you will see “our Sarah” 
bring his supper, generally im- 
mensely enjoyed after the work just 
sketched: meals, like sleep, coming 
more acceptably after strong toil. 
There is a touch of romance, some- 
thing decidedly out of common, 
about this nightly labour in the 
gleam of fires often giving out pecu- 
har tints, this compound of glow 
and darkness, this work-centre of 
light, wrought out of the surround- 
ing darkness, this noise, as of day, 
in the midst of the great night silence. 
We must spare some admiration for 
that other man who fills the furnace, 
and thus works on, often in dark- 
ness and wild storm of wind and 
rain: were he to pause long, mis- 
chief would follow. You may see 
him once or twice, on a “ rough 
neet,” come round the bottom of the 
furnace and shake the wet off his 
cap on the hot cinder or iron, and 
stand to dry himself a wee. As we 
write, we remember an expression 
seen long since in a Zimes article, 
where the editor spoke of the ex- 
pression of staid severity often to be 
seen on the countenance of an old 
labourer. Such nights may well 
bring about such an expression : it 
is no joke to work on in darkness 
and rain and cold wind for long 
hours. We think of old “ Lijah,” 
as we pause a moment; a man of 
few words, with a brave following 
of duty, and honest disregard of 
little masters or overlookers, being 
above rebuke mainly ; an expression 
of grim battle with stern work is on 
his face, where it may do you no 
harm to gaze; wrinkled, you see, 
largely by years® of unflinching la- 
bour and long exposure to great 
contrasts of heat and cold; a face, 
when in calm, mostly severe, yet 
capable of lighting into a twinkle of 
roguish merriment, if you pleasantly 
chat with him for a few moments, 
and he knows you of old. Such his 
love of order and regularity, he is 
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easily put out, and may be heard 
doing a little grumbling to himself, 
as he grapples the harder with his 
work : he will come round just now. 
This is one of those men who almost 
seem becoming extinct: firm of pur- 
pose, and with but one idea of work, 
continuously and faithfully done, 
day by day, for long years, ah, for a 
lifetine, with apparently no thought 
or wish for change. Strikes find in 
him or his sort no sympathy, but 
a vehement denunciation. Leal and 
true to his master, such a man iden- 
tifies his interest with his employer’s, 
whom he would as soon think of 
leaving as of flying to the moon. 
But to our subject. 

Before their night turn is ended, 
the men of the furnace may be seen 
gathering to complete the measure 
of their work, which consists in let- 
ting the molten iron flow from the 
furnace into the moulds or sand 
troughs above mentioned, and thus 
producing what is called pig or cast- 
iron. ‘his process is called casting ; 
and on a bleak wintry night it is 
pleasant to watch the operation, 
and have a jolly warming at the 
heat deduced. But the casting 
we are speaking of in reference to 
the night turn takes place towards 
morning, at about half-past four or 
five o’clock generally: and in its 
main features is exactly like the 
casting at the close of the day turn. 
While the men busy themselves in 
guiding the flow of molten yellow 
iron, and one attends to the hole 
whence it issues, another sees to 
the proper filling of the moulds, 
another prevents the after-dross 
from running on to the iron, a strong 
gleam is cast on the faces of these 
men, so that a bystander used to 
the scene may quietly study their 
features, and note the characteristics 
of each, as well as remark the telling 
effects of light and shade every- 
where to be seen. How d/ack the 
shadow of that man, thrown upon 
the large and high roof of iron, 
networked with many bars! How 
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profound the gloom of yonder 
cavernous hollow, leading into 
another building! How revealed 
the rough utility and smoky symme- 
try of the place! What a fiery 
contrast to the gloom without the 
building, set into more ebony dark- 
ness by these furnace fires, as the 
great flames and wide showers of 
sparks and cinders resemble a 
volcanic eruption! No wonder the 
scene caught Turner’s eye, by its 
effective combination of light and 
gloom, and the wild, almost un- 
earthly appearance of the men at 
work “in the fire,” as they are wont 
to express it: all vignetted off by 
the surrounding night. There is 
great contrast of high lights and 
profound glooms ; bold telling of 
subject, with suggestive shadings 
into obscurity ; such as suited ‘Tur- 
ner’s brush admirably. 

It is amusing sometimes to scan 
men coming on the night turn, and 
remark the curious puzzled look on 
the faces of some, as they creep up 
to the scene and look round on the 
work of their comrades, as from a 
long distance, or as though all that 
was very strange fo them / while they 
wait about in a perplexed sort of 
way. Verily this monotony of hard 
labour ¢e//s now and then, and a 
man feels the strain and the dull 
round ere settling for another turn’s 
work. Work: yea verily, and full 
of good and gain, binding man to 
order and setting him on the side 
of submission and rule, while it 
takes him from many hurtful things : 
but occasionally the finer balancings 
of the spirit feel the weight and 
coarseness of work as now existing, 
and the delicate fancies of mind and 
aspiring struggles of soul faint and 
droop at the heavy contingencies of 
time. ‘That curious and puzzled 
look of the workman as he comes 
on his night turn, and surveys the 
doings of others (shortly to be 
equally his own) as if he had no 
part therein, may tell us the nobler 
capacities of the man, and suggest 
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delicacies of feeling and powers of 
mind in no degree told or brought 
out by his rough occupation. It 
would form a curious and interesting 
theme to follow out, the one-sided- 
ness of character and individuatity 
developed by a certain line of 
work, could we see the various 
other features lying unemployed, but 
equally or more capable if brought 
into continued action. 

Come with us a moment, and see 
another man at work on the night 
turn. Insideacabin there is a huge 
fire, very effective, though the bars 
are rudely put together ; near this 
a plank or two resting on two bricks, 
to serve as seats: against the wall 
are reared sundry miners’ “ pikes,” 
and hanging above them a coil of 
fuse for blasting purposes ; formed 
in the walls are a few holes or re- 
cesses, very handy for holding a 
stone bottle or two, or a stray pipe ; 
some thick flannel jackets are hang- 
ing about, that have clearly seen 
service under ground ; seated on one 
of the planks is a tall, gaunt, bony 
man of gigantic proportions, smok- 
ing ashort, black pipe. ‘This man is 
worth regarding : six feet six, or not 
far short, must he have been in his 
prime, but as he rises and stoops to 
go out of the cabin you see his one 
leg*is vastly crooked and his back 
considerably bent ; but observe his 
great hands, and the unusual length 
of head and enormous boot, and 
say if he be not a giant. As you 
warm yourself at his cabin fire, he 
could tell you how he calls the 
smith ocasionally to sharpen some 
miner’s tools: said smith living a 
mile from the spot! Or he might 
amuse you by reciting his experience 
of farmer’s fare, that time he walk- 
ed six miles for some gunpowder, 
when at a farmhouse they set before 
him the family pie, intended for a 
few days’ consumption of a large 
household : how he had a plateful, 
and good it was; another, with 
approbation : another, till he thought 
it ‘a shame to leave that bit,” so 
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finished the family pie! He would 
tell you they brought him a cup of 
drink, “one o’ them cups wi? two 
hondles ;” and how he found it a 
cup of good drink, as they brought 
him another, soon appropriated like 


the first! But the noise of the 
clanking chains grows less,—the 


sound you have heard all the time 
you have been in the cabin ; and 

small bell is heard to sound, whereat 
the giant stoops and then emerges 
from the cabin. You follow, into 
the partial glare of a huge basket of 
fire, glowing fiercely in the wind 
near the pit mouth, and striking up 
strongly on post and chain and 
pulley, making a bright island of 
light out of the night’s gloom. The 
giant stands prepared, as a great 
iron barrel full of water is drawn up 
out of the pit and brought to a 
standstill ; when he runs a platform 
underneath it, to which the man at 
the engine lowers it for emptying ; 
that done, the empty barrel is drawn 
up a few inches, the movable plat- 
form drawn away, whereupon the 
giant calls out “short,” in long- 
drawn tone of stentorian power and 
depth and hollowness. By the way, 
it was vouched for as a fact, that on 
a calm summer’s evening this man 
could be heard calling out “ short” 
for a distance of about seven miles ! 
And it used to be affirmed that an 
omnibus travelling a certain road 
was once or twice delayed at certain 
known distances, to make 
the passengers could hear this man. 
Thus his work goes on through 
most of the night, whether starlit, or 
gusty, or full of rain, or if icicles 
form about the pit’s mouth. One 
moment roasted by the cabin fire, 
the next out in the splashes flung 
from the barrel as it empties, or out 
in the pitiless rain and wind and 
cold. And on the edges of high 
pit banks it just can be cold, mind 


you, when a stiff north-easter is 
blowing! This “ banksman,” as he 
is called, has a certain isolation in 


the night, while the long hours 
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slowly pass; yet 
honourable kindred with the best 
workers of all time ; 4e is of the 
brotherhood of labour truly : watch- 
es and works like a sentry in the 
night. If he need fear no shot 
from some lurking enemy, yet must 
he look to it that his foot slip not 
on the wet or icy boards ; having 
but a pace or two between himself 
and the yawning abyss of blackness. 
One word as to the effect of many 
years’ work thus in the cold and the 
wet. This man we allude to told us 
that his rheumatism (to which he 
was very subject) was sometimes so 
bad, “‘ ¢ was like a could ball 0 lead 
rolling up and down the bone of his 
leg :” a simile truly of some force. 
It is an animated, bustling scene 
at the King’s Cross Station, as the 
8.0 p.m. train is standing drawn up 
ready for a flying express journey to 
the north, the carriages looking so 
tempting and well lit up, the doors 
invitingly open, and the engine 
quietly simmering, with a tone of 
strength subdued, while now and 
again a fresh traveller arrives, with 
great-coat, rug, and portmanteau, to 
join the lively little crowd. How ob- 
sequious that porter following that 
aristocratic-looking fellow in a og 
rough coat, with band of newest 
style : and note yonder middle-aged 
man Jeisurely coming up, surveying 
station, train, and officials, with a 
man-of-the-world kind of air, as 
though all were his own special 
property : there are two ladies under 
escort for a far northern city, very 
quietly but richly drest, and with 
no small amount of luggage on the 
trolley yonder just coming up: here 
stands a gentlemanly- looking man, 
a ro. doubtless, looking at 
Smith’s book-stall, with its varied 
literature, if ‘ts en solate. But 
are being taken, travellers 
settling down into those comfortable 


may he claim 


seats 


first-class, adjusting rugs, and so 
on, and calling out for tl he latest 
evening papers; while officials are 
astir at last, and hot-water bottles 
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are pushed in, and all made snug 
for the long run in the darkness. 
At last they are off; but now we 
come to consider the effectuals of 
the express, those two men on the 
engine, on their night-turn. If you 
observed them attentively on the 
platform, you probably saw that each 
wisely wore his beard, and perhaps 
had a muffler round his throat, as 
well as a stout, warm jacket, to serve 
as rain and cold resister. It is one 
thing to be snugly ensconced in 
a first-class carriage, with the help 
of foot-warmer, rug, and great-coat, 
a soft warm cap, and warm gloves, 
and to have a paper and periodical, 
if disposed to read, as well as an 
intelligent companion for a word or 
two now and then; also to be able 
to sleep out an odd forty miles or 
so. But it is a vastly different thing, 
for several consecutive hours, to 
drive an express train, ploughing 
the darkness, in the teeth of rain or 
a bitter north-east wind, with that 
peculiar rocking motion of a fast 
engine (that seems to leap at and 
devour the miles like a thing of life) 
half-roasted on one side by the fire, 
and half frozen on the other, with 
a careful look-out for signals at so 
many stations and junctions, and 
the possibility of dashing into de- 
struction by the neglect of some one 
pointsman. When snoozing in some 
corner of the train, so smoothly 
hurrying us to the north, we are apt 
to forget the men in front, on their 
night turn, lending themselves so 
largely for our benefit, and probably 
laying by the germs of sharp rheu- 
matism for old age, should they for- 
tunately reach it. It may be all 
very well to sit at ease and let those 
fellows drive on; but it is rather 
rough work yon, fraught with aching 
and discomfort, though we admit it 
is nothing like so bad for them, 
used from youth to hardship, as it 
would be for us; it would simply 
kill not a few of us, to pass through 
a night turn or two such as theirs. 
So it will do us no harm to remem- 
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ber there is such a thing as a “ Rail- 
way Servants’ Provident Associa- 
tion,” whereby are benefitted the 
widows and children of many such 
men. We are all apt to forget how 
much we owe to those people whose 
lot in life is Aarder and less agree- 
able than our own. When a stiff 
north-easter is blowing on a cold 
wintry night, it is no joke, depend 
upon it, to drive an express train 
dead against it; or, perhaps worse 
still, at a slight angle to its direction, 
when there is no protection from it 
back or front. We remember seeing 
the driver of a goods train, in Wor- 
cester station, one evening, who had 
been on duty many hours, and 
having a word or two with him as 
he sat drinking rum-and-water; he 
had that night to drive “her,” 
(meaning his engine), to Newport, 
Monmouthshire, he told us! and 
we recollect the man’s look of utter 
weariness and griminess, and want of 
sleep. He was on double duty, with 
only that snatch of a moment’s rest be- 
tweena day’s work and the night turn. 

The writer often thinks, in his 
cozy warm room, of those poor fel- 
lows, who by train, or in mail-cart, 
or on foot, convey our many and 
diversified letters from house to 
house, across a thousand tracks, 
over the length and breadth of these 
islands, in fair weather or foul, light 
or utter darkness, drought or down- 
fall, heat or frost, calm or unruly 
wind, health or possibly in sickness. 
Why, this very evening we have 
posted a letter in this midland town, 
for Whitby, on the northern sea, 
where doubtless it will appear at 
breakfast-time to-morrow, like magic. 
Now, no few people must be out of 
their beds to-night, say on their 
night turn, before ‘at message 
reaches its destination. We might 
picture up those clerks rattling away 
late to-night in our post-office here ; 
then a solitary man, driving a red 
cart, over twelve miles of slippery 
snow, to a certain great town; then 
the bustle and quick sorting and 
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stamping of letters, papers, and so 
on, in that extensive office: next 
a uniform-clad messenger greatly 
weighted with large sealed bags, 
hastening down to catch the mail- 
train bound for the north, and arriv- 
ing just before the time is up ; next 
the officials in their travelling office, 
briskly at work sorting the contents 
of sundry bags, and making up others 
to be dropped here and there on the 
route of many miles through Derby 
and York. It is brisk work, that 
letter-sorting by a travelling post 
office ; we have seen it done, and 
the despatch is something marvel- 
lous to one unaccustomed to it, con- 
sidering the accuracy needful and 
attained. That kind of work on the 
night turn must considerably take it 
out of a man; one would think the 
sorters would now and then become 
perfectly “dazed” and confused, 
and have to sit a moment with 
folded arms, to clear sight and mind. 
‘Cross country postmen, too, must 
have a sharp time of it on a night 
like this, of frost and snow; if we 
accompanied them we should be less 
disposed to grumble if our letters 
are half-an-hour late. Perhaps nights 
of cold rain and fog are still worse, 
when men have to drive many miles 
over wide fenceless moors, or upland 
ranges of hilly country, where the 
wind cuts like a knife. Afier such 
a journey, it is a very definite duty 
rendered to the state, and a positive 
boon to the community, when the 
half-benumbed postman drops his 
load of bags at their destination, 
with a swing of satisfaction, having 
faithfully discharged his task during 
another night turn. 

The hours are long and lonely 
between bells, on the night watch 
out at sea, be it summer or winter, 
with littke sound beyond that of 
wind through the cordage .and 
against the sails, and the lapping of 
waves against the sides of the vessel, 
and but very scanty light save that 
of the ship’s own signals, except on 
moonlit nights when the waves 
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toss back the flickering reflection. 
On warm summers’ nights it may be 
all very well, once ina way, and an 
imaginative sailor may muse to his 
heart’s content, when all goes well 
with the vessel and the sea is calm. 
There is a degree of dignity, if not 
of romance, in the situation of the 
vessel alone in the wide waste of 
waters ; a few boards deftly joined, 
a trifle of rope and canvas put know- 
ingly together, and then this tight 
craft freely ploughing the huge 
rollers with long easy motion, fitted 
for safe conveyance of a host of 
people across the broadest seas. In 
all this there is a very marked and 
triumphant result of thought and 
handicraft : it is perhaps man’s 
highest triumph over the elements. 
But on wet nights, when the rain 
comes in splashes as though flung 
by the angry wind, and all the sur- 
face of the sea is one blinding con- 
fusion of boiling waves that join the 
rain in assailing those on deck, and 
when to this is added a pitchy dark- 
impenetrable even at a few 
yards, it is far from cheery while the 
sailor hastens about the wet deck. 
To the tyro navigator such a state of 
things must be anything but agree- 
able, and make him regret the loss 
of his home fire-side. Such a night 
turn may give grand opportunity for 
study fof sea effect in storm, and 
bring that curious wild enthusiasm 
as we blend with the strife of the 
elements and feel about us the play 
of thestorm. But it joins closely on 
to fear and pain, such unrest amid 
oceanic tempests. 

In a roomy upper apartment are 
several grave men variously occu- 
pied with numerous instruments, 
complex contrivances to the un- 
initiated, but to the skilled in such 
things powerful to a mighty utility. 
Here and there is seen a man half- 
reclining on a couch, intently gazing 
through one of those great instru- 
ments, and calling out his observa- 
tions from time to time, as star after 
star is seen to dart into the field of 
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view of his telescope and rush across 
the network sub-dividing the field of 
vision, while the seconds clock goes 
on accurately measuring out divi- 
sions of time with severe regularity. 
Or it may be that some more special 
object is watched, such as an eclipse 
of one of Jupiter’s satellites, when 
the time of immersion or emersion, 
or both, is known to the tenth part 
of a second! Or the round shadow 
of a moon may be seen traversing 
the bright surface of that planet. 
Possibly the occultation of a planet 
by our moon may form the special 
object of study: then all men are at 
their posts and silently note the 
time and leading features of the 
phenomenon. Perhaps some lonely 
watcher and enthusiastic has the 
good fortune to discover a fresh 
planet or asteroid, to swell the num- 
ber of those already known to be 
circuiting through the space between 
the planets Mars and Jupiter. In 
any case, it is a noble and elevating 
pursuit, fitted to task the abilities 
and feed the imagination of the most 
powerful minds, The accuracy of 
the deductions and calculations 
drawn from such observations is 
surprising, when are taken into 
consideration the causes of error, 
so manifold and so impossible fully 
to eliminate, in addition to complex 
influences at work among the 
heavenly bodies. Besides, it has 
most useful and practical ends, this 
systematic star-gazing: how could 
our ablest navigators get on without 
their Ephemeris ? or how could they 
so well correct their chronometers 
as by the eclipses of Jupiter’s moons, 
when on very long voyages of dis- 
covery far out of ordinary routes or 
latitudes? This reading of the 
distant spheres, this measuring of 
starry spaces, this study of world 
islands careering in amazing ampli- 
tude, is truly a sublime science ; 
and those men who make it and the 
higher mathematics their special 
life-study enlarge grandly our know- 
ledge of the universe, and the laws 
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of God imposed thereon, during 
their honourable night turns in the 
lofty observatory. 

Given a cosy, warm bedroom, 
wherein sleeps weary medicus after 
the fatigues of the day. Presently 
he is roused out of his first sleep by 
violent ringing of the night-bell, in- 
strument of torture to the profession : 
never seems bed so snug as at such 
a time; but there is no help for it, 
so out he jumps—no, he gets out 
very quietly, from old habit, for fear 
of waking other inmates of the house 
not blest with professional titles. 
Presently we have given a chilly walk 
or drive along deserted streets or 
roads, or those narrow bye-paths 
that exist in every town, ending at 
the door of the sick house. As the 
doctor wends his way up-stairs the 
bleak night is most likely forgotten, 
and he again becomes wholly pro- 
fessional, and desirous of alleviating 
some malady of poor humanity ; 
this, in most cases, altogether apart 
from any remunerative results to 
himself ; for it is a chief glory of the 
profession that its members admi- 
nister repeated and large service to 
many poor people, from whom they 
neither receive nor expect any re- 
turn. It is thus honourable in no 
small degree, freely to spend one- 
self, and as thus on night turns, for 
the good of those from whom no 
recompense is possible beyond a 
blessing. This ordinary night duty 
must form no slight drawback from 
the agreeable parts of practice, such 
as morning calls on wealthy families, 
to inquire about the health of this 
or that delicate member of the house- 
hold, or to ask about little Harry’s 
teething: for one would not relish 
being repeatedly disturbed at night, 
perhaps twice during the darkness, 
and having to rush off here and 
there, in al] sorts of weather, as at 
“half-past one and (on) agwaay morn: 
ing,” as the old puzzled watchman 
once called out: it would be apt to 
disturb one’s equanimity, though we 
grow used to all things. 
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As a kindred case to this, will the 
reader follow us a moment into the 
inner condition of home life one 
spring night, at a small thatched 
farmstead, far withdrawn in the 
Outwardly, all is the same 
as usual; sheep and cattle lying and 
ruminating about the dusky fields ; 
the brook murmuring along as usual ; 
now and tnen an owl sending out 
that strange, uncanny cry into the 
wide air; thoughtless fowls asleep 
on their perch ; horses giving a clat- 
ter now and then from the stables. 
But within doors, if you enter, you 
soon find something is wrong: there 
is a marked stillness about the house 
that bodes no good: you see two 
people speaking in low tones: the 
sitting-room is empty : you hear foot- 
steps overhead. In that room above 
all has been, as far as possible, pre- 
pared for the night; little articles 
all arranged in their places ; coal 
ready for the fire; the large watch 
best placed for inspection ; the little 
table by the bedside with candle, 
medicine, book, scent, and what 
food may be needed during the long 
night ; close beside the table a chair, 
whereon is seated a brother or sister 
intending to watch through the night, 
and attend on the poor sick man 
tossing fitfully just now in restless 
attempts at sleep. It has been a 
terrible day, and the patient so ill 
and delirious, that his brother and 
the surgeon both thought the end 
come. So rapid the- change 
for the worse, the patient’s poor 
tired wife has fainted several times 
during the day, and been gently re- 
moved to bed. The old nurse, too, 
is fairly worn out, and obliged at 
last to go and lie down, sorely against 
her will. ‘The ticking of the watch 
is audible in the stillness, and pain- 
fully measures out the time. What 
a wild night it has become! bow 
gusts of wind rattle the window, and 
rain the panes! Two 
hours of watching, tending the sick 
man and answering his feeble tatk, 
scarcely to be known when rational 
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or when delirious. Ah, those are 
the dogs; yes, the sound of wheels 
and talking men. It must be the 
arrival of the physician, telegraphed 
for in the morning, from a distant 
town. He walks in quietly, the old 
doctor we all know so well, with a 
few gentle, firm words ; and after the 
hasty evening journey in storm, 
across a rough, farming country, sits 
down and asks a few particulars of 
the case as calmly as though in his 
own study. ‘Those particulars are 
told by the sick man’s brother, as 
plainly and briefly as possible, while 
the attending surgeon is being sent 
for from the viliage. Already the 
house is moving: two carmen are 
feasting in the kitchen, as though 
all came alike to them, while a sister 
is busying herself to prepare some 
refreshment for the doctor after his 
long journey. That effected, the 
village surgeon comes, when the two 
men of medicine talk quietly toge 
ther minutes. ‘Then comes 
a long, patient examination of the 
sick man, “ going thoroughly into 
the case,” as the old physician says, 
with a gentle sounding with hand 
an<l prolonged, 


peated, and searching. 


afew 


stethoscope, re- 
Presently all 
retire, and the doctors talk the case 
over; this time alone. ‘To earnest 
inquiries, the physician cautiously 
says, ‘‘ There zs hope, but we cannot 
say more.” Following this, there is 
a little delay: directions are given 
to relatives in the house, the poor 
wife sleeping on from weariness and 
sorrow. ‘Then both doctors leave ; 
a composing draught is to be sent 
for, different from those lately given, 
and a large amount of nourishment, 
in a peculiar form, must be given 
from time to time during the night. 
That seems the only chance, humanly 
Again the house is silent, 
and how severe the silence! Fear 
comes as all grows still—fear and 
heavy foreboding to him who has to 
watch through the rest of the night. 
Dread strikes home to his sensibili 
ties at prospect of the night. Again 
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the sick man’s restless dozings and 
incoherent rambling talk, again the 
ticking of the large old watch. But 
presently the shepherd returns with 
the two bottles of physic , the draught 
and the mixture. The first is given 
at once: with what result ? By-and- 
bye the patient’s breathing grows 
longer and easier ; he starts up ; he 
breathes easy again —fe seeps. The 
old watch goes on, but how slowly! 
‘The wind rattles the panes, the fire 
stirs, a sound comes from the farm- 
yard; the watcher with difficulty 
keeps awake, oppressed and weary. 
Stull Ae sleeps, quietly and easily 
sleeps. ‘The candle gradually grows 
shorter ; brother now and then looks 
at the patient, to see all’s right. It 
is truly wonderful, the power of 
that draught: the surgeon’s opiates 
seemed to lose all hold, and do 
more harm than good ; but from this 
he has slept a true, sound sleep of 
more than two hours, On awaking, 
he seems better, less rambling, 
, and less flushed 
Now for the nutriment 
that given, it appears to 
suit, and if so, must do good. Thus 
the hours slowly go by, with that 
brother watching on the night-turn. 
At such a time how strange and cold 
the first look of the grey morning! 
how homeless the bleak country 
side ! how out of time the coming of 
the dawn! following a long night of 
anxious watching. 

From this scene let us pass in 
thought for a moment to one widely 
different. The night is bitterly cold, 
with a north-east wind that cuts likea 
razor, and still, save a dull, muffled, 
thundrous sound occasionally from 
some distant forts of the beleagured 
city. Backwards and forwards paces 
a sentry, one of many of the ad- 
vanced forces of the investing army : 
ever watchful ; are not his country’s 
enemies in front there, and do not 
his brethren in vast assembly rest 
behind him? for the most part at 
rest, although some are waiting, 
under arms, ready for any sortie 
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from the dark, devoted city. Glitter 
for stars above him in the frosty sky, 
as serenely as on the 
favourite river in his 
in Germany. 

seems at this 


banks of his 
distant home 
How heedless nature 
terrible strugzie, in- 
volving the death and ruin of 
thousands! As he paces his allotted 
ground, he may well ponder on the 
cause of all this, whether there was 
any vecessity for all this slaughter, 
whether it could not have been 
averted by high and Christian 
statesmanship. It puzzles him, but 
hark ! again the cannons are boom- 
ing on the other side of Paris; 
something is stirring afresh, some 
preparations for a sortie in the 
morning, or some blind to draw off 
attention from a point of intended 
operations. Faintly gleam the fire- 
lights here and there out of dusky 
night ; how terrible that men, lying 
there under the common light of 
stars, should launch death at each 
other, the greater part, if followed 
up and closely questioned, knowing 
not wherefore ! But yesterday was a 
frightful passage of arms : the morn- 
ing light may see the same. They 
are at it now over there, “ making 
night hideous :” any moment this 
side of Paris may see the hurtling 
shot and shell tearing the air again. 
Chivalrous for his country’s honour, 
the sentry yet pictures his deserted 
home, his careworn wife and helpless 
children, and longs for the peace 
that shall send him back to them ; 
him the bread-winner. Aching from 
the frost, he patrols backwards and 
forwards, keenly on the watch for 
any change in front, and glad when 
his relief comes after duty on the 
night turn. 

Here is a taste of 
another sort. In early spring nights 
of March you may find many a 
shepherd in farmstead, cottage, or 
lonely shieling among the moun- 
tains, on the watch to tend the ewes 
and little tottering lambs ; the latter 
just born into a bleak world. Were 
he not to tend them, he would lose 
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many thus preserved. We cannot 
but think this office of shepherd 
must tend to make a man generally 
kinder to all living things. There 
comes much satisfaction also, from 
relieving the helpless: it is an 
honourable office and most ancient. 
A shepherd grows to know his 
sheep individually, much as we 
recognise the features of a friend, 
and in the darkness can find his 
way to a ewe recognised by her cry, 
who likewise knows his voice and 
that it is friendly. While on the 
watch at night, waiting on his flock, 
the shepherd has many chances of 
observing the signs of the night ; its 
sounds and faint lights and chang- 
ing aspects of darkness and of 
dawn. Room and time are his for 
study of the stars, like what per- 
tained to Babylonian shepherds of 
old. 

Speaking of the spring, we may 
remind ourselves there is, a month 
or two later on, one who takes Ais 
turn in the night, who stands match- 
less in the realm of song. Out of 
his little brown self— great, however, 
in depth of feeling—pours he forth 
a wild rapturous strain that seems 
exultation at the grandeur of things 
one moment; the next freighted 
with acutest melancholy, a song 
highly symbolical of the grandeur 
surrounding life that is yet so laden 
with suffering and decay: far into 
the night sends he out glorious 
passages of sweetest, saddest music, 
glowing as he expresses himself in- 
to forgetful tremulous enthusiasm, 
carried to the utmost of glee and 
praise : then suddenly he sinks into 
faint, low expressions of pain and 
inability. His predilection for the 
night is unaccountable, except as a 
God-given instinct. It would seem 
as though the nightingale were aware 
how multitudinous sounds of the 
open day mar and destroy the beauty 
of any special strain of song. He 
loves the quiet of the deep night, 
when you might hear the movement 
of a single leaf. Then he becomes 
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the exponent of the excellence un- 
derlying all the works of God ; then 
he tells out his little heart, great in 
love, till the very stars seem to 
listen to his matchless melody. 
Comparatively silent all day, he 
waits the approach of night, and 
allows all common sounds of the 
country to subside, before commenc- 
ing his masterly song, which rises, 
swells, falls, and bursts into jubilant 
exultation of wild enthusiam, tll 
we are astonished at the power, and 
volume, and variety, and sweetness 
of this little plain brown bird, taking 
his turn in the night. 

We commonly come into contact 
with only a few of them; but how 
many and varied are the wild crea- 
tures alert in the night, without 
going to take into account the exten- 
sive scenes of tropical countries with 
all their fierce beasts and birds of 
prey seeking their meat in the night ! 
Even in our own land the night- 
workers of this kind are many, what 
with bats, owls, beetles, moths, 
foxes, weasels, fishes, glow-worms, 
and a number besides. It is instruc- 
tive to note the means to an end 
shewn in the suitably sober colours 
of those animals especially moving 
about at night; their coats are 
mostly grey, or brown, or neutral 
tints harmonising with the dulness 
around, They are created fitly for 
their several offices; like an owl, 
whose grey feathers and silent flight 
are wonderfully adapted for their 
purpose. One evening the writer 
was returning to Ffestiniog, after 
making the ascent of craggy Moel 
Wyn, and after safely passing over 
the stepping-stones of the swift 
Dwryd, and also those of a kindred 
rivulet, was ascending the hill of 
Ffestiniog, when suddenly a sirange 
wild cry broke the night stillness, 
with a prolonged shaken hollow 
sound, fit to bring one a thrill of 
horror, so eerie and so unlike all 
other sounds ; it was the cry of the 
owl, told across to the echoing 
woods. How many a traveller, be- 
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fore now, has paused while his 
flesh crept on him at hearing this 
strange cry of the owl! 

We must pass on to consider 
another night worker or two. other- 
wise space will fail us. The vast 
cavernous spaces of our grandest 
minster go away on all sides into 
blackest midnight. Scarcely can a 
ray of light be seen at the great win- 
dows, unless moonlight lends its 
pale romantic sheen to the noble 
vistas. The stillness is such as to 
awe the soul. In that silent pile a 
lonely watchman keepsguard through- 
out the long hours ; now and again 
he paces the long distances of the 
Cathedral, his dog beside him ; when 
he stays, how the sound of his foot- 
steps echoes up the vastness and 
dies away at last in some far recess ! 
The situation must be severe, though 
partaking of a sublime loneliness. 
Doubtless the man _ occasionally 
hears strange sounds he cannot ac- 
count for ; for we all know how things 
creak and rattle in the night, which 
we take no notice of during the day. 
We suppose the man is relieved for 
a week or two at a time by another 
watchman, else he must grow low- 
spirited at such solemn night turns. 

Across the hills we hear them ; 
over the snow comes their muffled 
tone ; into merry fireside circles their 
telling reaches, as a few old ringers 
give a merry New Year's peal on the 
bells at midnight. A little space of 
room holds those eight men, rough 
it is and rudely approached, and 
bearing record of noted peals ; but 
out into the sky goes that joyous 
sound, hopeful for days to come, 
and reaches no few jovial companies 
gathered round the hearth of home, 
as also it penetrates into the solitary 
man’s room, and sends a wave of an- 
ticipated joy across his loneliness. 
The sick man catches the swell 
of the bells, and hopes for better 
things. The young girl dreams she 
hears them on her wedding morn. 
The belated traveller is glad at their 
welcome sound; and not unlikely 
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thinks of some spot, endeared to his 
memory, recalled by the éome of the 
bells. Still those eight men work on 
silently, except w hen each ch: inge is 
duly called out; it is hard work, 
but to how very many ears and 
hearts do they send those cheery 
tones on the wings of the night 
wind; tones flowing on in ever 
widening circles, and ending we 
know not where ! 

What a far-reaching interest is 
attached to that damp and bulky 
copy of the Times, lying on so many 
breakfast-tables in town each morn- 
ing: we open and dry it in expecta- 
tion, and con its columns eagerly, 
yet seldom consider for a moment 
how much human force has been 
expended to bring all that together, 
and lay it before us in so clear and 
orderly a form. ‘To take only one 
feature of the paper: what energy 
and effort of mind, what labour of 
band, during thenight, does it display, 
from those of the editor and staft 
down to the last printer’s “ devil !” 
Much of the matter in certain lead- 
ing articles must have been penned 
during the night, for they occasion- 
ally treat of matters which happened 
but late the same evening. It is 
wonderful the ability shewn in some 
of these leading articles, which, from 
the facts of the case, must have 
been quickly, if not hastily written. 
The digest of the same evening’s 
parliamentary intelligence is clever- 
ly done, especially ‘considering the 
haste required in composition and 
correction. But there, next morn- 
ing, in that clear type, does pater- 
familias gather the heads of the last 
debate, and quickly learn how 
matters went on such and such a 
question, after but three or four 
hours’ time. The accuracy attained 
is surprising, considering the time 
overcome. A good system and sub- 
division of labour must go far to 
contribute to this result. How many 
men must be at work in Printing 
House Square, on the night turn, 
before the news so arranged is sent 
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out to all corners of the earth! 
the beginning of this year of 1871, 
a special feature 
Times, in the very 
sought to be 
ndly person 


pertains to the 
many 
conveyed, by some 
or other, to beloved 
elatives or friends shut up in be 
leagured Paris. One 
drafted into the City can 
wonders in the way of reassuring 
friends as tothe welfareof those dear- 
est; for doubtless the messages are 
readily enough conveyed from place 
to place under the urgency of a 
common necessity. Good speed to 
the Zimes, on this friendly office ! 
Within our vast London, how 
many and how various are the people 
engaged on the night turn—how Adif- 
ferent in kind the ends pursued! 
Within yonder plain, substantial 
hospital’ are many nurses at work, 
patient, gentle, noiseless, administer- 
ing relief to many sad cases of poor 
humanity in its sickness or extremity ; 
while below, but a few yards away, 
a frail, erring sister or two may be 
walking the com] aratively deserted 
thoroughfares, following their deadly 
trade. The last | hase of the panto- 
mime is over, 


messages 


or two Co] ies 


only do 


and hundreds of actors 
and actresses are hastening home 
ward in the night air, so chilly after 
the heat of the crowded theatre. 
Sadly too numerous are the flaring 
gin-palaces, blazing with gas, kept 
open to the latest moment, and 
doing the base traffic ruinous to the 
young men and girls who haunt 
them, like moths about a candle. 
3ut good work is going on: witness 
those firemen, ready for duty at five 
minutes’ notice. ‘Then, also, the 
scavengers perform most essential 
work, little thanked by those who 
never soil a finger. The enormous 
gas-works, moreover, have each their 
staff of night-workers, spending them- 
selves for the great city. Onwards 
towards morning do our great par 
liamentary orators lengthen out their 
discussions, when momentous ques 
are at issue, and a trial of 
strength is going on between Con- 
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servative and Liberal, with a rapid 
passage of arms. Before the night 
* come crowds of traders bent 
good stroke of business 
Garden Market before 
yple have risen from sleep. 
What a contrast, the quick business 
despatch and profitable drzskness of 
early morning in London, to the 
leisurely pleasure - seeking of the 
evening ! What an accumulation of 
work is got through before the morn- 
ing can be fairly said to have come. 
The vast city sle ‘eps but partially ; 
like a strong man in his rest, its 
heart throbs under a quiet exterior ; 
though its many-voiced murmur is 
subdued, it gives out still its mo- 
mentous tone to the starry concave. 
Most of the 


udduced of persons enga 


on doing a 
at Covent 


most pet 


instance es we have 
ed on the 
ight-turn have been of respectable 
a workers for 


naracter, good 
But not all are so: 


ends. 
sadly too many 
nefarious creatures are abroad, night 
moths, prowling wild animals. Such 
are burg and all thieves of the 
darkness, hiding themselves from 
the wholesome light, and skulking 
in gloomy alleys, out of ken of 
honest people. Such those 
dastardly cowards, the garotters. 


lars 


are 


who steal behind unsuspecting and 


and rob them of 
and other valuables, 
as well as do violent injury to their 
health by their brutish treatment. 
We rejoice to find such outcasts 
from society are here and there 
meeting with their and re 
ceiving a sh with the cat, 
likeliest of 

all to reach su d cruel 
Punishment 77 £777 must 
serve to show them the sort of bru 
tality they inflict 
at least some cases 
sober reflection that 
good behaviour form the | 
in the long-run. Each 
sentences a villanous g 
lash confers a fi 
as dealing 
and most 


orderly 
watch, 


people, 
money, 


deserts, 
irp floggin, 
a mode of punishment 
rdened at 


wretches. 


and in 
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and 
est policy 
juage 


on others, 
may 
honesty 


who 


vour on the | blic 
in the surest 
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method for le 


with the case 
fitting 
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ing such deadly crimes. For deadly 
they are, not only bringing the vic- 
tims to their last gasp, byt now and 
then actually causing a slow and 
exceedingly painful death. Scarcely 
any punishment is too severe for 
such reprobates ; for a man who de- 
scends to garotting is next door to 
a murderer. Housebreakers, too, are 
of the very worst type of humanity, 
prepared for any lengths of mischief, 
even to murder, if the occasion re- 
quires. Such men want the sever- 
est possible punishment, and ought 
never more to be let loose upon 
civilised society. We pass to less 
painful topics. 

Within the conservatory of an 
elegant mansion are two or three 
tastefully-dressed ladies and gentle- 
men—gone for the sake of the deli- 
cious coolness after the close and 
heated ball-room, as well as for a 
contrast to the glare and motion. 
How cool and refreshing and 
shadowy ! Lively strains reach them 
from the inner rooms; but how 
delightful the quiet amid the flowers 
and foliage !—how peaceful, almost 
reproving to the gaiety and surface 
compliments of the ball-room! The 
ladies surely are in keeping with the 
conservatory flowers, and even grace 
the foliage with their light touches 
and tastefully-arranged dresses. As 
yonder dark girl has a white camelia 
placed in her glossy hair, both hair 
and flower are seen to better advan- 
tage ; just as a spray of geranium, 
resting on a frond of delicate fern, 
sets off the light tresses of the 
blonde. If we take a peep at the 
ball-room, all is life, motion, gaiety, 
music, and beauty. One would 
think care or sorrow did not exist 
in time, or at least among such a 
crowd ; but how different, we know, 
is the case: what aching hearts, 
heads throbbing with ambition, 
spirits oppressed in manifold ways, 
are to be found among the dancers ! 
and above all this, what little petty 
jealousies and oppositions and striv- 
ings to outshine, exist in that crowd ; 
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what cross - purposes of love or in- 
trigue! How do dowager mammas 
scheme, plot, and struggle with calm- 
est demeanour to secure yonder 
rich lord for one of their daughters ! 
no outward sign, but severe inward 
striving. Those two young fellows 
are trying to cut each other out of 
the regard of yonder pretty girl in 
blue, with blandest of manner, but 
bitterest of feeling. Debtor meets 
creditor here on mutual ground, 
musing inwardly, perhaps, but all 
courteous in externals. All this 
being transacted in what is termed 
evening : what might be styled night 
under no misnomer. Far into the 
morning occasionally do such bright 
scenes extend, until the cool grey of 
sunrise puts to shame the red glare 
of gas. Then away roll the carriages 
far and wide, their inmates retiring 
to rest as sunrise tints the panes, 
after a long, and, it must be confess- 
ed, often tiresome turn in the night. 

It is a wild, stormy night; the 
wind roars like an ‘enraged wild 
animal, desperate with fury; out at 
sea is one mad chaos of wave and 
cloud—waves flung to clouds, clouds 
dashed across the tossing waves ; 
the tumult and hoarse noise is some- 
thing to strike dismay even into old 
“salts” who have spent many a 
long winter on the open ocean. 
Within a certain small, circular room, 
neat as a parlour, may be found (if 
only one could reach the place for 
stress of weather) a_ tidy-looking 
man, in a sort of uniform, busying 
himself in various ways. What a 
gust! enough to shake down a 
castle! But the man seems incapa- 
ble of fear, goes about his work in a 
quiet, orderly way, admirable as 
exemplifying duty amid a storm. He 
is tending the lights or arranging 
materials— stores, he call them—for 
the next turn’s work, wherewith to 
warn all mariners off the rocks there- 
abouts—treacherous, deadly rocks, 
fit for destruction of the proudest 
navy in the world. For our work- 
man is a light-house keeper at a 
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station off the western coast of 
Scotland, subject to violent storms 
of the angry Atlantic. Though he 
may not be absolutely alone, the 
strictness of his discipline and care 
required at his post necessitate long 
hours of silence, both of day and 
night. But for good faith in the 
strength of his lighthouse and its 
foundations, the man might well 
quail on such a wild night, when 
poor sea-birds dash against the tempt- 
ing glass, while the flung waves leap 
to the beacon lights and dash over 
the top of the fabric. But the man 
knows well that zow, if ever, is his 
aid wanted, and his lights friendly 
to all seamen, while the storm is up 
and the gusts of wind bellow about 
him, faithful to his lonely task up 
there, in the one stable place amid 
the storm. 

So do many men, in a variety of 
ways, and under circumstances 
vastly different, take their places 
silently, for the most part, and do 
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good work for the community in 
hours of darkness, when braving the 
isolation and cold and gloom of 
the night turn It may occasionally 
do us no harm, when resting by a 
warm hearth in our comfortable 
homes, to think of men who are not 
so well off, who do good work for 
the community in ways oppressive 
or painful to themselves. It should 
make us thankful for our own lot, 
and dispose us to feel kindly towards 
others, the hard-workers, who work 
on through the long, long night, 
while the most of men are sunk in 
sleep. These take up a work that 
is needful to be done, but mostly 
fraught with large discomfort to 
themselves. So let us now and then 
give them at least a remembrance, 
and a kindly word whenever we 
come across any of these night- 
workers,—these labourers who are 
willing to take ¢heir turn in the 
night. 
H..?., a8. 
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THe —— Miuinister, a somewhat 
sceptical but a perfect gentleman, 
begged me to present myself to 
Cardinal Antonelli. He did not ask 
me, and I did not tell him, what I 
thought of the Cardinal; the ques- 
tion was merely to see the most 
formidable opponent of the late Ca- 
vour. I say this in order to guard 
against any thought of indiscretion. 

Some days after, the Minister 
wrote to tell me that his Eminence 
would have much pleasure in receiv- 
ing me on Tuesday morning, at half- 
past eleven, in the Vatican ; and that 
it was customary at the first visit to 
appear ina black dress-coat. I threw 
myself accordingly into the black 
dress-coat and went to the Vatican. 

Till now I had always turned to the 
left in the square upper court, less 
from old parliamentary habituation 
than because it was there the eternal 
treasures of antiquity and of the six 
teenth century were enshrined. The 
way to his Holiness and to the Cardi- 
nal Secretary is to the right across 
the court. Before the Pope’s portal 
stood state carriages, with motley 
lackeys ; and just as I was ascend- 
ing the inner flight of stairs, a troop 
of Monsignori and Graces defiled 
downward through a double row of 
lowly-bowing servants. Several were 
in pontificalibus, and had the pastor- 
al staff in their hand. I raised my 
hat, and went by. Further on I met 
other dignitaries and officers en 


grande tenue. UHis Holiness must 


have had.a great reception. 

Michael Angelo has built iiand 
some marble staircases; but any 
one who has to ascend to the third 
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story in the Vatican will easily lose 
the zsthetic proportion in the sweat 
of his face. On the second storey 
there was marching round one of 
those particoloured macaws called 
the Pope’s Swiss, and seeming to be 
derived from the fourteenth century. 
He walked with his halberd on his 
arm, and let me pass. At last, at 
the end of the sixth flight of stairs, 
we have arrived at the Cardinal’s. 
A canonicus-in-waiting leads us from 
an ante-chamber to a waiting-room. 
It is lucky that one has to wait: one 
could not talk to a Cardinal with 
Michael Angelo’s staircase on one’s 
lungs. Round the room sit black- 
frocks, abbati, bishops, officers, Zou- 
aves, and the like. If all are to 
go in mill-wheel rotation, it is evi- 
dent we may have to wait a good 
while. 

I passed the room in review. Di 
rectly opposite me hangs a splendid 
Sassoferrato, —the lovely Virgin with 
the crescent moon, with looks so un- 
constrained, so devoutly human! 
The child is captivatingly modelled. 
Hundreds of angel-heads, with magic 
faces, peep out from the clouds in 
emulation. The picture is a good 
copy of the Madonna of the Vatican ; 
and Sassoferrato is as enticing as 
confession to a Jesuit. He, too, 
is from the muddling twilight of the 
seventeenth. century, and with his 
wonderful pallette has deceived 
countless fine minds. His foster- 
brother is the Florentine Carlo 
Dolce, who has been as much bound 
to sugary minds as Sassoferrato to 
fine ones. With such cost and lux- 
ury, a new religion might well 








1 This sketch is translated from the German of Gregorovius, whose name is already 


favourably known to the English reader. 


It may be interesting to observe, that the 


original appeared in a newspaper of Munich,—a town generally, and with much justice, 
considered the head-quarters of German Ultramontanism. 
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have been founded. In addition to 
the Sassoferrato, various fine colour 
pieces of the most modern time 
hang on the walls,—animals, fruit, 
and flowers. 

The canonicus, in a long black 
vestment, sits down by me, talks of 
the Pope’s last illness, discusses the 
pictures, assures me that Sassoferrato 
is the true Madonna painter, that 
none else could conceive them so 
well. Raphael is now deposed ; 
the succeeding generations have dis- 
covered that there is too much 
heathenism in the “ Renaissance ;” 
they have heard that philosophy had 
received the sacred Raphael into its 
pantheon. Floods of light of all 
kinds come pouring in on me. 

A silken cowl rustles in, the ca- 
puecio hangs down behind, a golden 
cross sown on @ posteriori. The cano- 
nicus announces the new arrival, re- 
turns, and ushers him into the sacred 
presence, kissing his hand as he 
does so. Then he sits down by me 
again, and tells me with hilarious 


laughter that this is the Bishop of 


Aquila, a Capuchin. “ Z’hanno man- 
dato via :” they have turned him out 
—namely, out of Naples. The ca- 
nonicus says, by no means ; there is 
anew martyr of our holy faith, an 
additional victim to the Piedmontese 
anarchy. He says they have turned 
him out ; and he laughs. And yet 
he had kissed the bishop’s hand re- 
spectfully! By my troth, such an 
ante-room is astonishingly instruc- 
tive 

At last there is only one more 
papal volunteer, a Siguore Francese, 
who is announced. Thé canonicus 
introduces him, and explains to me 
that his Eminence desires his ex- 
cuses. He only wishes to have done 
with these people in order to dedi- 
cate to me his time without interrup- 
tion. Afterwards the audience close. 
I bowed. 

a Zouave goes, and I enter. As 
soon as the canonicus has opened 
me the ‘ or of mystery, and just as 
l open my mouth with “ Sensi, Emi- 
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nenza, la mia liberta, ma essendo a 
Roma,” &c., or some such words, a 
black ball, apparently moved by 
india-rubber, hastens to meet me ; 
I am seized by both hands, and two 
coal-black eyes sparkle into my face. 

Mongtchair, mongtchair :” 1 felt al- 
most as much afraid as if I was at- 
tacked suddenly to be plundered ; 
and unfortunately, in Papal Rome, 
one is thoroughly familiar with this 
thought. 

The Cardinal’s cabinet is incon- 
veniently small ; a writing-desk, be- 
hind which the Cardinal sits, occu- 
pies the greater part of the space, 
Between this desk and the window, 
at most two or three chairs can be 
squeezed in. Thus the audiences are 
truly ¢ée-d-téte. I sat down. Two 
hands pack the long black vestment 
with the red lace, and lay it aside ; 
one hand holds the red skull-cap 
fast on the head, and sets it right ; 
and I have an audience of his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Antonelli. 

The French, fit to make one’s 
hair stand on end, which came 
stumbling across, offended my ac- 
customed ear. I tried several times 
to interpose Italian; but my Italian 
found no grace at the hands of the 
Secretary of State of Pius the Ninth ; 
he always cut me short with French, 
Sacred Mezzofanti! Since 1850 
Prime Minister of the States of the 
Church, in daily intercourse with 
French diplomatists and officers, 
almost smothered with French cor- 
respondence, and yet the language 
handled as if by a waiter or a 
cicerone, let alone the pronuncia- 
tion. The slight linguistic qualifi 
cations of the Cardinal give rise to 
very unfavourable prejudices against 
his general capacities, and his pre- 
sumption is a ays desiring to speak 
French in spite of his inability, be- 
cause he must frequently play the 
diplomatist, gives the key to much 
that would otherwise be inexplicable. 

The Cardinal is thin, although 
he has appropriated the fat of the 
States of the Church. His face is 
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incredible to every one who has 
not seen him. You might confidently 
allow Antonelli to travel through the 
whole Catholic Germany, to enlist 
volunteers for a crusade for the Holy 
Father. Every believer would draw 
on one side, every gendarme would 
ask him for his passport. In our 
harmless, truthful world it would be 
considered a sheer impossibility that 
such a physiognomy could sit in 
the Sacred College, much more that 
it could conduct the affairs of Christ’s 
representative on earth. Punch, 
Charivari, or Kladderadatsch could 
never have invented this /usus ma- 
ture. 

Antonelli’s face is divided into 
two halves, which must have been 
put together from different parts of 
creation. The upper half is Egyp- 
tian, Asiatic ; two restless eyes roll 
in large circles under black hair. 
From astrictly physical point of 
view these eyes are fine, clear, light 
in the darkest ground,—much as the 
beast of prey of the desert has fine 
eyes ; but their uncertainty and in- 
cessant motion, their permanent rol- 
ling, shooting, and piercing are so 
demoniacal, that one could not wish 
better eyes to the personator of 
Mephistophiles. They are the eyes 
of the sphinx, from which a human 
soul seems to look when there is 
none there; it is the mockery of 
advancing nature, which would glad- 
ly become man, but cannot get pos- 
session of a single attribute, and 
therefore is enigmatical, disquieting, 
uneasy. Just in the moment when 
you would embrace it with love as 
something congenial, you are icily 
touched by something most foreign, 
and you shudder. 

The lower half of the face dates 
still further back by afew hundred 
thousand years. When this jawbone 
and mouth appeared, there were as 
yet no men on the earth: all was 
still gigantic amphibia, the organic 
existence an everlasting devouring. 
The motion of the facial muscles 
shows what was the employment of 
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those oxygen-breathers, for they go 
regularly up and down, down and 
up, even when there is no booty at 
hand for the moment. The corners 
of the mouth are continually going 
half-way up to the ears and back 
again. Each time they go up you 
have a fresh alarm, for you see in 
the open hollow the remains of an 
elephant. The Cardinal has wonder- 
ful teeth, and he makes a regular 
show of them. 

Thus the newest incarnation of 
the politics of the Church of Rome 
sate opposite me. The word was 
made flesh, Jesuitism government. 
My glance flew in search of safety 
from the antediluvian mouth to the 
Egyptian eyes; and now I under- 
stood with horror the black pupils, 
which revolve so amorously in a 
circle, wind round, cling to their 
chosen victim, and as soon as the 
prey struggles in the loving claws, 
it is slung into those teeth, from 
whence there is noreturn. Jesuitism 
become man is always eating; it 
chews air as need, as a gymnastic 
exercise. The Cardinal always had 
an effect on me as if he ate those 
who conversed with him. 

What we talked of? Naturally 
not of that which we were thinking 
of. He bombarded me with his 
sphinx-like eyes, and devoured me ; 
I composed his portrait. At times 
I caught as in a dream a word or 
of Rome, of the greatest of its 
treasures. Then. I heard myself 
say, Rome was a labour, art caus’ 
weariness, my eyes were burned wu; 
by the sun of beauty. Once I wok: 
up a litthe—namely, when the Car 
dinal jabbered broken French al 
the care that the Pontificial Govern- 
ment had always bestowed on the 
Fine Arts, when he talked of the 
things (in futuro) which were to 
take place, such as the extension of 
the Christian Museum inthe Lateran 
I started up a little more from sleep 
when I heard that the Loggie of 
Raphael, in the Vatican, were not 
to be restored, but copied 
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“ A good idea!” I replied. For 
the Romish artistic restorations are 
as bad as the political. But this I 

- only thought. I talked to the Cardi- 
nal of Milan, of the “ Last Supper” 
of Leonardo da Vinci, complained 
of the unheard-of barbarism of the 
French, who had lived there as bad- 
ly as the legions of Mummmius at 
Corinth. On this, with wild laugh- 
ter and widely-grinning teeth, his 
Eminence remarked that the great 
army of the first Napoleon had also 
encamped in the covered arcades of 
the Loggie, and no one knew what 
might “happen yet. He seemed to 
have a tigerish joy in blackening 
the French before me. It was evi- 
dent that he heard to-day for the 
first time of Leonardo de Vinci’s 
existence, and of the “ Last Supper” 


in Santa Maria delle Grazie at 
Milan. 

We had got on the subject of art, 
and we remained on it. The Vati 


can and its gallery of pictures came 
in turn. I said the finest picture in 
the Vatican was the “ Massacre of 
the Innocents.” He listened. He 
had never heard of the picture, but 
he took good care not to expose 
himself. I relieved him from his 
embarrassment by saying that Ra- 
phael’s “Transfiguration” killed 
daily all the other pictures there, 
which lay like so many innocents 
before the tetrarch of painting. He 
burst out loudly, “ Vous avez raison, 


vous avez raison,” six times in suc- 
cession. I suffered the pains of 
death. I really thought he was 


going to embrace me. I should have 
been lost then. 

At last I rose, and begged him to 
pardon me for having so thought- 
lessly taken possession of his valu- 
able time. He quite neighed with 
pleasure. Three times he took my 
hands, gave me the assurance of his 
very particular consideration, inform- 
e1 me that every wish of mine in 
Rome would be acommand to him, 
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and let me forth. The canonicus 
and the swarm of servants made me 
reverences of ninety degrees ; I had 
been half-an-hour in the cabinet 
the almighty. 

I hurried down-stairs before the 
Pope’s Swiss into the court. I saw 
perpetually the black eyes drawing 
their circles upon me; the jaws of 
hell, with the remains of an elephant, 
yawned perpetually before me. I 
was as if shaken with fever. 

I hastened through the Gallery 
of Inscriptions, through the Museo 
Chiaramonte, saw three times Tibe- 
rius, the base, heartless, suspicious 
cur who had himself carved in mar- 
ble as Jupiter. But what is Tiberius 
to this horror of the nineteenth 
century? I hastened into the Brac- 
cio Nuovo, and raised my hands to 
Juno with the crown of rays ; then 
to Minerva Medica. O healing 
Pallas, goddess of wisdom and 
herbs, free my trembling soul ! 

With healthy command the 
dess sent me on to 
where the strong Laocoon showed 
me how man bears sufferings ; then 
to the Hall of Animals, where the 
massive Minotaur so cunningly de- 
sires out of his slavish eyes. Shaken 
by. an evil remembrance, I rushed 
into the Hall of Busts, into the Hall 
of the Muses, where the Nine Muses 
rule, where the Choragus Apollo 
strides in his long garment of folds. 

At last the Rotonda received me, 
the Colossus of the Vatican, the 
summit and the boundary of the 
lovely world; for close thereon 
abuts the Hall of the Greek Cross, 
with the porphyry sarcophagi of St 
Constantia and St. Helena, the fe- 
male ancestors of Cardinal Anto- 
nelli. Butin the Rotunda throned the 
Jupiter of Otricoli, the world-ruling 
head of the father of gods and men. 
Before him I flung myself down to 
confess my sins, and from the majes- 
tic brows flowed upon me ambrosial 
calm and Olympian peace. 
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Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D. 1189 TO 1870. 


Str CHARLES PorTER (continued).— 
Having retired from the Court of 
Chancery, in 1686, Sir Charles Por- 
ter returned to his chambers in 
the Inns of Court, London, and 
immediately resumed his practice 
and position at the English bar. 
His former habits of dissipation then 
returned ; his days were spent in 
pleading, his nights in dissipation ; 
and so he continued “ living a jolly 
life, and carelessly takingup money,” 
until, steeped in debt, he was lodged 
in jail, where his clients still followed 
him for advice. Each succeeding 
year plunged him deeper into ruin, 
until at length his impoverished 
condition and reckless mode of 
living attracted the attention of the 
men in power. James II. had by 
by this time ceased to reign in Eng- 
land. The revolution was an ac- 
complished fact, and the advisers 
of William and Mary could not, it 
may be presumed, forget that Porter 
had been degraded by James II. 
for refusing to assist in the repeal 
of the Acts of Settlement and Ex- 
planation. They knew of his great 
talents and embarrassed circum- 
stances ; “and pitying him (for at 
large, indeed, he was avery honest 
fellow), recommended him as a 
plausible man to be Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and he was accord- 
ingly selected and sent over.” 
Arriving in Dublin, after the battle 
of the Boyne in 1690, he was ap- 
pointed one of the Williamite Lords 
Justices, and so continued until the 
4th of September following. Two 
Chancellors then held the seals in 
Ireland at the same time — SirCharles 
Porter under William III., and Sir 
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Alexander Fitton under James IL. 
It is not for us to detail the memor- 
able incidents of the struggle between 
the sovereigns whom we have just 
named. They have been, and they 
will be given to the future by writers 
of the history of the nation, not of 
the individual. For us it will suffice 
to say that after many reverses the 
last stand of the Irish troops was 
made at Limerick; that succours 
long expected from France never 
arrived ; that at length, on the third 
of October, 1691, the beleaguered 
city capitulated ; that the celebrated 
articles of the treaty of Limerick 
were duly signed and sealed; and 
that the signatories on the part of 
William were the Lords Justices, the 
Chancellor, Thomas Coningsby, and 
Baron de Ginkell, the commander- 
in-chief.* 

By article rst, it was agreed 
“that the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land shall enjoy such privileges in 
the exercise of their religion as they 
did enjoy in the reign of King 
Charles II. ; and that their Majesties, 
as soon as their affairs shall permit 
them to summon a parliament in 
Treland, shall endeavour to procure 
the said Roman Catholics such 
further security in that particular as 
may preserve them from any further 
disturbance on account of their 
religion.” 

By the 2nd article the Catholics 
were secured in all their estates and 
properties, such as they were right- 
fully entitled to in the reign of 
Charles II., as well as the free 
exercise of their callings and pro- 
fessions. Irish merchants residen 
in foreign countries, and Irish 
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officers absent in France on the 
affair of the army, were to have the 
benefit of these articles. 

By the sth article it was provided 
that a general pardon should be 
granted for all attainders, outlawries, 
treasons, preemunires, felonies, &c., 
incurred since the beginning of the 
reign of James II. All private suits 
for trespasses during the war were 
forbidden, and arrests for debt and 
damages were not to be made for 
the space of eight months. 

By article g it was solemnly pro- 
vided that the oath to be administer- 
ed to such Roman Catholics as sub- 
mitted to the government of William 
and Mary was to be the simple oath 
of allegiance “and no other,” that 
is, that they were not to be required 
to take the oaths of supremacy and 
abjuration. We should add_ that 
these articles were subsequently 
ratified by William and Mary, and 
were, on the 24th of the following 
February, duly enrolled in the Court 
of Chancery. The treaty signed, no 
less than thirty thousand men for- 
saking their unhappy country, pass- 
ed over to France, and there formed 
themselves, under the banner of the 
French king, into that brigade 
whose heroic deeds have been the 
theme of the poet and the historian. ' 

On the Sunday following the exe- 
cution of the treaty, the Lerds Jus- 
tices and the Chancellor attended 
divine service in Christ Church 
Cathedral. The preacher was Dr. 
Dopping, Bishop of Meath, who, tak- 
ing for the subject of his sermon 
the late important events at Lime- 
rick, argued that no terms of peace 
ought to be observed with so perfi- 
dious a people.? The doctrine of the 
Bishop of Meath, however, was not 
approved by all the divines of his 
party, for on the next Sunday, in 
the same Church, Dr. Moreton, Bi- 
shop of Kildare, demonstrated the 
obligation of keeping public faith, 
It seems that this important question 
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greatly occupied the minds of men 
at that time ; so it was thought neces- 
sary to settle and quiet public opin- 
ion; and to this end, on the next 
Sunday, in the same church, Dr. 
Synge, afterwards Archbishop of 
Tuam, preached a conciliatory sort 
of discourse, neither absolutely insist- 
ing on observing the treaty, nor dis- 
tinctly advising that it should be 
broken. His text was “ Keep peace 
with all men, ¢/f z¢ be Possible.” After 
this no more is heard of any discus- 
sions of the grand controversy in the 
pulpit: but in Parliament and in 
Council the difference subsisted, un- 
til the English Act of Resumption 
of Estates quieted the Protestant 
party, who then saw that as they lost 
nothing by the Articles, so the Catho- 
lics gained nothing. 

While these debates were proceed- 
ing in Dublin, the Protestant magis- 
trates and sheriffs :ad no doubt upon 
the point whether faith was to be 
kept with Catholics or not; they 
universally decided in the negative ; 
and in less than two months after 
the capitulation was confirmed by 
the King, as we learn on the autho- 
rity of William’s own partial bio- 
grapher, Harris, “the justices of 
peace, sheriffs, and other magistrates, 
presuming on their power in the 
country, did, in an illegal manner, 
dispossess several of their majesties’ 
subjects, not only of their goods and 
chattels, but of their lands and tene- 
ments, to the great disturbance of 
the peace of the kingdom, subver- 
sion of the law, and reproach of 
their majesties’ government.” 

It would be an injustice to the me- 
mory of Sir Charles Porter were we 
to omit that he was vehemently op- 
posed to the views propounded by 
Dr. Dobbing. From the day of 
the execution of those articles up to 
the last hour of his life, he struggled 
to uphold them in their entirety. 
In the Privy Council, in the Court 
of Chancery, in the House of Lords, 
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his voice was ever raised on behalf 
of the Catholic party, whose sub- 
mission had been secured by solemn 
compact, and who would have fought 
it out to the bitter end, could they 
have foreseen the treachery of its 
violation. His ideas, however, were 
far from harmonising with those of 
the Protestant party, and his popul.zr- 
ity with them was consequently upon 
the wane. An agitation, violent as it 
was unjust, was got up against him ; 
and, on the 30th September, 1695, 
articles, seven in number, were pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, 
charging him with divers acts of mis- 
conduct. 1st. With the exaction of 
illegal fees ; 2nd, with using powers 
above the law; 3rd, with the ille- 
gal imprisonment of one Elanthan 
Lunn ; 4th, with unjustly removing 
the usher of the Court of Chancery ; 
5th, with making Irish Papists jus- 
tices of the peace ; 6th, with favour- 
ing Papists against Protestants when 
both were suitors in his court ; and 
7th, with acting partially in causes 
pending before him.' When those 
weighty charges were brought be- 
fore Parliament, a debate ensued, 
in which the Speaker of the House 
of Commons was loud in their sup- 
port; but, notwithstanding, on a 
division, it was voted that the 
charges were without foundation, 
and the impeachment was in conse- 
quence abandoned. Irritated _be- 
yond measure at this defeat, the 
speaker was proceeding that same 
night in his carriage along Essex- 
street to the House of Commons. 
It so chanced that following, but at 
amore rapid pace, the Chancellor 
was being driven in his carriage, in 
the same direction, to the House of 
Lords. His coachman (let as assume 
that the rivalries of the masters had 
descended to their men) as he sought 
to pass to the front, through the 
narrow way, was suddenly con- 
fronted by a no less formidable ob- 
stacle than the speaker himself, 
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who jumping, mace in hand, to 
the ground, and violently catching 
hold of the bridles of his oppo- 
nent’s horses, vowed that he would 
not permit himself to be run down 
in the street, neither by the Chan- 
cellor nor any other man. It is idle 
to tell how great was the excitement 
caused by this untoward rencontre. 
The public laughed or were indig- 
nant. The Houses took the part 
each of its own speaker, and a quar- 
rel, unseemly in its origin, and per- 
haps serious in its consequences, 
was on the point of dividing the two 
great powers of the realm. But the 
speaker reflected, and reflection 
brought regret. An accidental strug- 
gle had been tortured into a studied 
insult, and an apology tendered by 
him paved the way for reconcilia- 
tion, and smoothed the ruffled dig- 
nity of the Upper House. 

The first glaring infraction of the 
treaty of Limerick was caused by 
the English Parliament. Exercising 
their power of binding Ireland by 
acts passed in London, they enacted 
that no person should sit in the Irish 
Parliament until he had taken the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and had subscribed the declaration 
against transubstantiation. Commis- 
sioners also were soon after ap- 
pointed for the purpose of confiscatt- 
ing the properties of those who had 
fought under the banner of James II. 
Sir Charles Porter, finding that his 
voice prevailed no longer in the 
councils, did what in him lay to 
mitigate those evils; and he caused, 
accordingly, Sir Richard Cox, Bart., 
one of the justices of the Court of 
Common Pleas, a man of well known 
clemency, to be appointed chief 
commissioner. Owing to this ap- 
pointment it is that a single Irish 
Catholic proprietor was left on the 
soil of Ireland. The burden of 
proving the guilt, as it was called, of 
high-treason, was thereby rendered 
more difficult, and we accordingly 
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find that in almost every Catholic 
family, whose properties escaped 
the revolution of 1688, there exists 
amongst the muniments of title in 
their possession the following certi- 
cate :— 

“Upon search made amongst the pleas 
of the crown of the county of , 1 doe 
not finde that A. B., of , in the said 
county, gentleman, stands judicated for any 
treason by him committed against his Ma- 
jesty or his royal consort since their happy 
accession to the crown, which I certifie, 
this day of » 1699. 

Though softening the rigour of 
the laws then enacted, Sir Charles 
Porter was powerless to prevent the 
enactment of others, passed in utter 
disregard of the treaty of Limerick, 
which he himself had signed. Dur- 
ing the later years of his life he had 
the mortification of seeing statute 
after statute passed, suppressing 
civil and religious liberty. Catholics 
were then excluded from the bar; 
they could no longer practice me- 
dicine, could not intermarry with 
Protestants, were incapacitated from 
being solicitors, traders, tutors, priests, 
members of corporate bodies, could 
neither impart education nor receive 
it, and were not permitted to ride a 
horse of greater value then five 
pounds ;' but these were only the 
beginnings of sorrows. In 1696, the 
Lord Deputy Capel, prime mover of 
all those acts, died, and was suc. 
ceeded in office by the Chancellor, 
who was thereby precluded from fur- 
ther presiding in the Upper House. 
Porter’s term of office was short. On 
the 8th of December, in the same 
year, he was struck down with an 
apoplectic fit, died almost imme- 
diately, and was buried in Christ 
Church Cathedral.* 

A contemporary writer, who had 
known him well, thus speaks of his 
character: “He had the good 
fortune to be beloved by every- 
body. I have remembered this 
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much of that gentleman who under- 
went all the extremity of good and 
evil fortune, though the particulars 
whereof are not of my own know- 
ledge, yet I had it from his own 
mouth in very serious conversation, 
all of which is worthy to be known, 
and the rather because he had the 
magnanimity and command of him- 
self, that no surprise or affliction by 
arrests or otherwise could be dis- 
cerned in his countenance or society, 
which was very exemplary, and in 
cases of the persecuting kind, as in 
cases of injustice and the malice of 
powers, he was heroical in perfec- 
tion.” 

(95.) A.D. 1686.—S1IR ALEXANDER 
Firron.—The history of this Chan- 
cellor is the history of a life in which 
success is chequered with much suf- 
ferings — straitened circumstances, 
vast estates, loss of property, an 
accusation of forgery, the jail, the 
woolsack, and the monks’ cowl, 
exile, and death ina s trange land,— 
such are the pictures that succeed 
each other in the life of this remark- 
able man. The Gawsworth estates, 
in the County of Chester, had, long 
before the Conquest, been in the pos- 
session of the family of Fitton. Sir 
Edward, the second Baronet, him- 
self old and childless, and desirous 
that the broad lands which had come 
to him through so many genera- 
tions should continue in his name 
and race, executed, in 1643, certain 
deeds by which the reversion of his 
estates was settledon his kinsman, 
Sir William Fitton, of Awne. Sir 
William was father of the subject of 
this memoir. Had those deeds not 
been executed, the property would 
have passed to the aunts of Sir 
Edward, the sister of his father, one 
of whom was married to Lord Bran- 
don, afterwards Earl of Macclesfield. 

In time Sir Edward died, and Sir 
William entered into possession. 
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On Sir William’s death, Sir Alexan- 
der succeeded, and remained undis- 
turbed for close upon sixteen years. 
Lord Brandon then came forward, 
and produced a will said to have been 
made by Sir Edward, by which the 
estates were devised to him in fee. 
The question arose as to the power of 
the testator to dispose by will oi es- 
tates which he had previously put in 
settlement by deed. ‘The argument 
on this point, however, came to 
an untimely end, as the validity of 
the deed was itself impugned, in 
consequence of the testimony of a 
wretch named Granger, who alleged 
that he had himself forged the 
signatures of one of the witnesses, 
and had done so at the instigation 
of Sir Alexander. Ifthe signatures 
were forged, then the deed, of 
course, fell to the ground, and the 
will would stand. ‘The Chancellor 
directed an issue to try the ques- 
tion. The matter came on in due 
It 
appeared that Fitton had become 
a Catholic: the reason of the jurors 
was perhaps swayed by their pre- 
judice, and a verdict was given 
against the validity of. the deed. 
Fitton was branded as having pro- 
cured the executing of a forged 
instrument. An ejectment was 
brought against him by Lord Bran- 
don, who, claiming as devisee under 
the will, succeeded in obtaining a 
verdict. Sir Alexander was evicted 
from the ancient inheritance of 
the Fittons ; Gawsworth passed in- 
to the hands of another race ; and 
the wretched Granger, when too 
late, acknowledged that he had 
borne false testimony on these 
trials. Sir Alexander, meanwhile, 
was sent to jail—to appeal to a 
higher court, and he a Catholic, was 
little short of an absurdity ; and it 
was not until after two-and-twenty 
years went over, that an opportunity 
appeared to offer to recover his 
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property, and to clear his reputa- 
tion. James II. was king. An appeal 
was lodged, and though in prison 
for so many years, he could still 
command the unanimous support 
of the Catholic nobility of England. 

Sir Charles Porter having been re- 
called in 1686, Sir Alexander Fit- 
ton was selected by James II. That 
appointment has been spoken of 
both by Hume and Macaulay as con- 
temptible ; but their information 
comes from a polluted source, from 
Archbishop King, who was instru- 
mental in promoting this course of 
the revolution in the Kingdom.!' 
That James II. should have appoint- 
ed an incompetent man for his 
Chancellor in this country, seems in- 
credible, having regard to the other 
judges of his selection. Dr Higg, 
a man of well-known anti-Catholic 
leanings, thus writes of those men: 

“A majority of the Popish judges 
then appointed were eménent for 
legal knowledge and irreproachable 
private chante, In their jndi- 
cial decisions no authenticated act 
of cruelty and corruption remains 
on record.”? Of Keating, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, 
the same author writes : “ Connected 
with no party, and dignifying station 
by despising it, he equally ‘resisted 
the Protestant Clarendon, and the 
Catholic Tyrconnell.” The follow- 
ing extract from a writer of that day 
gives an account, though strongly 
prejudicial, yet differing widely 
from that given by Archbishop 
King :— 

“It was in 1684 that the cause 
of Fitton and my Lord - Brandon, 
then Earl of Macclesfield, was heard. 
The original was first decreed twenty- 
two years before, and now came to 
be heard before his lordship upon a 
bill of review to revise the old de- 
cree? Mr. Fitton had lived very 
poor and mostly in prison ever since 
‘the decree which had undone him, 
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He was a notable, busy, soliciting 
man, and a Papist, and that was a 
character of notable recommenda- 
tion in the Court of King James II. 
Upon this account Fitton had 
wormed himself into much favour, 
Jor the opinion they had entertained 
of his industry and ability was extraor- 
dinary : and on the other side, the 
Earl of Macclesfield was stiff, of 
the anti-court party. Fitton thought 
that by virtue of his advantage in 
this reign, if he brought his cause 
about again, he should get the better 
of his adversary. Accordingly he 
went to work, and there being no- 
thing in the cause but the errors as- 
signed in his bill of review, it soon 
came into the paper to be heard, 
and that was the time to ply his 
fare at court, to get an interest so 
strong as might secure my Lord- 
Keeper on his side, and then the 
work was done; and accordingly, 
the King himself spoke to his lord- 
ship (the Lord-Keeper Guilford, who 
was to hear the case) for Fitton, 
which he did by asking a patient 
hearing for him, and in the main re- 
commended his cause to his justice. 
But all the Lords of that interest, 
and some others of most potent influ- 
ence at that time applied to his lord- 
ship more directly for his favour, as 
to a poor, oppressed man. I believe 
his lordship (Lord-Keeper Guilford) 
was never so beseiged in all his life, 
and I believe it irritated his spirits so 
much, that if he would have been 
partial, it would have been on the 
other side. But the cause came on, 
and the counsel were strong on both 
sides. His lordship let the coun- 
sel on both sides have their full 
swing, and however unfortunate not 
to correct them for anything, deter- 
mined only to hold them close to the 
points, and then let them have their 
fill. 1 must confess that, being pre- 


sent at the hearing, and observing so * 


much impertinency, and some in- 
decencies of counsel, and no reproof 
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at all from the court, as useth to be 
in such cases, I wondered at the 
different method. For the Lord- 
Keeper sat still, and sometimes 
asked if they had all done, or if they 
had anything more to say? It may 
not fall under everyone’s observation, 
that counsel at the bar will ever 
leave a cause when it is some way 
hinted to them that the Court is in- 
clinable on their side ; for judges 
that have a bias will seem to bear 
hard against the side they intend to 
determine for,and at lastcome round 
off, the meaning of which is obvious. 
In this case Lord-Keeper Guilford, 
coming to his decree, took notice 
that there was somewhat very ex- 
traordinary that this cause should 
now be brought on before him, 
when so many worthy and learned 
judges had sat in that place during 
the intervening time since the first 
decree ; and he could not conceive 
what could be expected from him, 
more or otherwise than from any of 
them. His lordship said he would 
not declare what he might have 
done if the cause had come before 
him when recent, or in a decent time, 
after the first decree, when the fact 
of forgery (as was in the case) might 
reasonably be examined ; but a/fer a 


great length of time, and since the 


parties might have proceeded in 
time, they had lost their opportu- 
nity.”" 

This decision gave great umbrage 
to the Catholic party, who looked 
on Fitton as a persecuted man. 
James II., sharing in this opinion, 
constituted him Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, on the 12th February 1686, 
at a salary of £1,500 a-year. It 
will be remembered that no Catholic 
literature was then in existence. 
How false, or how foul the accusa- 
tion, no voice could have been raised 
to defend. We accordingly find the 
following uncontradicted account of 
Fitton :—“ He was,” writes the his- 
torian of England, “ convicted of 
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forgery, not only at Westminster 
and Chester, but likewise fined by 
the House of Lords, in Parliament, 
and laid many years in prison, when 
he was taken by King James and 
advanced to the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland.' Though he wanted 
law and natural capacity, as well as 
honesty and courage, to discharge 
such a trust, and had no other 
quality to recommend him besides 
his being a convert Papist. But the 
mystery of his promotion was early 
discovered. The Papists of Ireland 
had gone a great way to retrieve the 
estates which they had forfeited by 
the rebellion of 1641, by counterfeit 
settlements, forgeries, and perjuries, 
and to do their business in a great 
measure, there needed no more than 
to find a judge who would be favour- 
able to, and countenance such pro- 
ceedings ; and where could they find 
a more favourable judge than one 
who was notoriously involved in the 
same guilt, and who /robdadly, in 
some cases, did not esteem such 
acts as unlawful ? But, besides this, 
there is requisite to a chancellor 
a peculiar quickness of parts, and 
dexterity to penetrate into the con- 
trivances of cheats and forgeries, for 
which Sir Alexander Fitton’s natural 
slowness and heaviness incapaci- 
tated him. But this very defect, toge- 
ther with his zeal for Popery, fitted 
him to execute the King’s design as 
effectually as any that could have 
been found. 

“He could not understand the 
merit of a cause of any difficulty, 
and therefore never failed to give 
sentence according to his inclina- 
tion, having no other rule to lead 
him. And how he was inclined 
towards Protestants appeared from 
his declarations on all occasions 
against them. He did not stick on 
a hearing to declare that ‘ they were 
all rogues, and that amongst forty 
thousand there was not one who was 
not a traitor, a@ rebel, and a villain, 
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For this reason he would not allow 
the guardianship of a child to a Pro- 
testant mother, but gave it, against 
the positive words of the law, to 
Popish relations. For this reason 
he refused to hear so much as a de- 
murrer in the case of Mr. Stafford, 
the Popish Dean of Christ Church. 
For this cause he overruled both 
the common rules of practice of the 
courts and the laws of the land, de- 
claring in open court, ‘that the 
chancery was above all laws, and 
that no law could bind his con- 
science,’ and he acted accordingly 
in many cases where Protestants 
were concerned. And after hearing 
a case between one of them anda 
Papist, he would often declare that 
he would consult a divine before he 
gave a decree; that is, he would 
have the opinion of a Popish priest, 
his chaplain, educated in Spain, and 
furnished with distinctions to satisfy 
his conscience how far he should do 
justice to Protestants. 

“ Many Papists came and made 
affidavits of being in possession 
when they never were, and got in- 
junctions and orders, without any 
more trouble to get their possessions. 
But a Protestant, though never so 
palpably disturbed, could not pro- 
cure any order, but was sent to the 
common law to recover his posses- 
sions by a Popish jury, returned by 
a Popish sheriff, before a Popish 
judge ; that is, he must expect law 
from judges and officers who sate 
and acted in defiance of the law. If 
at any time the Chancellor was 
forced to grant an injunction or 
decree, it was with all the difficul- 
ties and delays that could be, and 
often the thing was lost and de- 
stroyed before the order came for 
recovering it.” 

Amongst the many and _ varied 
scenes in the chequered life of 
Sir Alexander Fitton, now raised 
to the peerage with the title, Baron 
Fitton, of Gawsworth, not the least 
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remarkable was that of his filling 
the office of speaker of the house of 
peers during the short and me- 
morable sessions opened by James 
II., and held at the King’s Inn, 
Dublin, on the 7th of May, 1689. 
and terminating the 13th of July 
following. That parliament having 
declared itself independent of the 
parliament of England, passed the 
statute repealing the infamous Acts 
of Settlement and Explanation, and 
passed another law in favour of 
civil and religious liberty. Then, 
too, it was enacted that the Catholic 
clergy, should receive their tithes 
from the members of their own 
communion, while the professors 
of other creeds were at liberty to 
pay their own ministers, without 
being harassed by an insulting law 
requiring them to support in afflu- 
ence the members of a_ hostile 
Church.' The following is the pre- 
amble of the Act repealing the 
Acts of Settlement and Explanation. 
Having no place on the statute- 
book, and being now of great rarity, 
it is here given as follows :— 
“Whereas the Roman Catholic 
subjects of this kingdom have for 
several years, to the apparent hazard 
of their lives and estates, under the 
Royal authority, defended this 
kingdom, until at last they were 
overpowered by the usurper, Oliver 
Cromwell, in which quarrels many 
of them lost their lives, and divers 
of them (rather than take any con- 
ditions from the said usurper) did 
transport themselves into foreign 
parts, where they faithfully served 
under his late Majesty and his 
present. Majesty, until his late 
Majesty was restored to the crown. 
And whereas the late usurper 
hath seized all the lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments of said 
Roman Catholics, within.this king- 
dom, upon the account of their 
religion and loyalty, and disposed 
of the same among his officers and 
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soldiers, and other his adherents, and 
though her Majesty’s said Roman 
Catholic subjects, not only upon 
the account of the peace made by 
his late Majesty in the year 1648, 
but also for their eminent loyalty, 
and firm adherence to the Royal 
cause, might be justly expected to 
partake of his late Majesty’s favour 
and bounty, upon his happy restora- 
tion, which was then extended even 
to many notorious rebels and other, 
in these countries and dominions, 
which would make amends for the 
oppressions and injustice they lay 
under for many years, in the time of 
the said usurper. Yet such were 
the contrivances set on foot to de- 
stroy his Majesty’s Catholic subjects 
of the realm, that two Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed here, the one entitled, 
‘An Act for the better execution of 
His Majesty’s gracious Declaration 
for the Settlement of his Kingdom of 
Ireland, and Satisfaction of the seve- 
ral Interests of Adventurers, Soldiers, 
and others his subjects there ;’ the 
other Act entitled, ‘ An Act for Ex- 
plaining of some Doubts arising upon 
an Act entitled, ‘ An Act for the bet- 
ter execution of his Majesty’s gra- 
cious Declaration of the Settlement 
of his Kingdom of Ireland, and Satis 
faction of the several Interests of 
Adventurers, Soldiers, and other his 
Subjects there, and for making some 
alterations of, and additions unto, the 
said Act, for the more speedy and 
effectual settlement of the kingdem, 
by which many ofthe first Catholic 
subjects were routed of their ancient 
inheritance without being so. much 
as heard, and the same were distri- 
buted among Cromwell’s soldiers, 
and others who in justice could not 
have the least pretensions to the same, 
contrary to the said peace mae in 
the year 1648, and contrary to justice 
and natural equity. And whereas 
if is high time to put an end to the 
unspeakable sufferings of the said 
Roman Catholics, natives of the 
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realm, (who have eminently mani- 
fested their loyalty to his Majesty, 
against the usurper the Prince of 
Orange,) and to remove the unpa- 
ralelled grievances brought upon 
them under colour of the said two 
statutes, which cannot be otherwise 
redressed than by repealing the said 
Act, and restoring the former pro- 
prietors to their ancient rights, the 
compassing whereof is much facili- 
tated by his Majesty’s royal conde- 
scension to apply towards the satis- 
faction and reprisals of honest pur- 
chasers under the said Acts, a great 
part of the lands and tenements for- 
teited to him by the late rebellion 
and treason committed by estated 
persons within this kingdom, who, 
contrary to their duty and_allegiance, 
joined with the Prince of Orange. 
Be it therefore enacted by your most 
excellent Majesty, with the consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and in the Commons in this present 
parliament assembled,” &c.' 

The Act then proceeds to carry 
into effect the repeal of the Act 
above recited. The last statute of 
King James’s parliament was that 
above referred to, which empowered 
Catholics to pay their tithes to their 
own clergy, the recital of which is 
as follows :?-— 

“An Act concerning Tythes and 
other Ecclesiastical Duties. Whereas 
tythes, oblations, obventions, offer- 
ings, and other ecclesiastical duties 
and profits, growing and arising 
within all and every the respective 
parish and parishes of the kingdom, 
(impropriate tythes excepted), have 
by the law of the land and consti- 
tution of holy Church, ever since 
the council of Lateran, been due 
and payable to the respective pas- 
tors, curates, and vicars of the said 
respective parishes having cure of 
souls therein, as a provision and 
maintenance for them for serving 
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the said cure by celebrating divine 
service, administering of sacraments, 
preaching, and instructing the 
parishioners thereof in the true 
faith, and performing other pastoral 
duties belonging to their functions. 
And forasmuch as the Roman 
Catholic subjects of this kingdom 
for some time past have maintained 
their own priests, pastors, curates, 
and vicars, and thereby have been 
very much impoverished, by being 
obliged to pay their tithes and other 
ecclesiastical duties to the Protestant 
clergy who have not laboured in 
the administration of any of the 
spiritual offices for any of the said 
Roman Catholics. Be it therefore 
enacted, and it is hereby enacted 
by your most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
the Commons in this Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, that your Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects of this kingdom 
shall and may set out and pay all 
their tythes, oblations, obventions, 
and other ecclesiastical duties 
(which are of right due and payable) 
from henceforth to their respective 
Roman Catholic priests, pastors, 
curates, vicars, and to no other per- 
son or persons, of what religion or 
persuasion soever, impropriate tythes 
excepted, any law or custom to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Provided 
always, and it is hereby further 
enacted that all andevery person and 
persons of the said Roman Catholic 
clergy, who shall be entitled to any 
tythes or payments in lieu of tythes 
by virtue of this Act or otherwise, 
and their proctors and farmers, 
shall and may sue for the same or 
the value thereof, by writ, bill, peti- 
tion, or action of debt or such other 
action in any of your Majesty’s courts 
within this kingdom, and shall and 
may recover their costs in such suits. 


2 Morrin, in his preface to the Patent Rolls, p. xviii., states that all the records, &c., 
relating to the Acts of James II., were publicly burned in 1697. 
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And all incapacities heretofore de- 
vised, by any temporal law, for dis- 
abling any of the said Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy from enjoying any 
benefices or tythes, or making any 
collations or benefices on them con- 
ferred void, are hereby discharged, 
and made void to all intents and 
purposes whatsover.” 

The Acts of Settlement and Ex- 
planation repealed, the Catholic 
gencry were restored to their estates, 
But the gleam of sunshine was of 
short duration. James was soon 
after hurled, by his daughter Mary, 
wife of William, Prince of Orange, 
from the throne, as the Roman king, 
Servius Tullius, had been hurled from 
his throne by his daughter, the 
wicked Tullia, wife of Tarquinius 
Superbus.'! This parallel failed not 
to excite, in his agonising exclama- 
tions, the notice of the fallen king.* 
In quick succession came the dis- 
asters of the Boyne, Athlone, and 
Aughrim. Fitton, yet Chancellor, 
followed the royal standard* to 
Limerick. Tyrconnell lived not to 
witness the last stand of the Irish 
troops. He was struck down by an 
apoplectic fit on the 10th of August, 
when Fitton was appointed one of 
the Lord Justices in his stead. But 
his occupation was now gone, his 
sovereign was in exile—his faith 
was proscribed—like the vision on 
the bridge of Mirza,‘ he stood alone 
in the world. His wife, who was 
daughter of Thomas Joliffe, of Cof- 
ton,county of Worcester, had died on 
the 7th of October, 1687, and was 
buried in St. Patrick’s Cathedral,° 
while his only daughter had taken 
the veil in a foreign. convent, and it 
is said that he, having been attainted 
for high treason, changing the law- 
yer’s robe for the habit of a monk, 
retired to the monastery of St. Maur, 
near Paris,® where, associating with 


! Livy, ch. 48 

2 Memoirs of James II., 
3 Haverty’s Ireland, 667, 668, 669. 
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the learned and the pious, he found 
that peace which he failed to find in 
the exalted posts he filled under the 
sovereign he loved so well. We have 
now done with the Chancellors of 
James II., and are about to pass on 
to those of the last century. But 
before doing so we shall subjoin 
a sketch of those times given by 
another Chancellor, Lord Clare :— 

“After the expulsion of King 
James from the throne of England, 
the old inhabitants made a final 
effort for the recovery of their an- 
cient power, in which they were 
once more defeated by an English 
army, and the slender relics of Irish 
possession became the subject of 
fresh confiscation. From the report 
made by the commissioners appoint- 
ed by the Parliament of England, in 
1698, it appears that the Irish sub- 
jects outlawed for the rebellion of 
1688, amounted to 3978, and that 
their Irish possessions, as far as could 
be computed, were of the annual 
value of £211,623, comprising 
1,060,792 acres. This fund was sold, 
under the authority of an English 
Parliament, to defray the expenses 
incurred by England in reducing 
the rebels of 1688 ; and the sale in- 
troduced into Ireland a new Set of 
adventurers. 

“It is a very curious and import- 
ant speculation to look back to the 
forfeitures of Ireland, incurred in 
the last century. The superficial 
contents are calculated at 11,042,682 
acres. Let us now examine the state 
of forfeitures. 


In the reign of James I. the 
whole of the province of U1- 
ster was confiscated, con- 
taining a 

Set out by the court of claims 
at the restoration 

Forfeitures in 1688 


2,836,837 


7,800,000 
1,060,792 


11.697,629 


Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. ii. 21. 
4 The Spectator. 
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From this monastery, in the succeeding century, issued the immortal work L’Art 
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“So that the whole of your island 
has been confiscated with the excep- 
tion of the estates of five families of 
English blood, some of whom had 
been attainted in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., but recovered their posses- 
sions before Tyrone’s rebellion, and 
had the good fortune to escape the 
pillage of the English republic in- 
flicted by Cromwell, and inconsider- 
able portions of the island has been 
confiscated twice, or perhaps thrice, 
in the course of a century. The 
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situation, therefore, of the Irish na- 
tion at the revolution stands un- 
paralled in the history of the in- 
habited world. If the wars of Eng- 
land carried on here from the reign 
of Elizabeth had been waged against 
a foreign army, the inhabitants 
would have retained their posses- 
sions under the established Jaw ot 
civilised nations, and their country 
annexed as a province to the British 
Empire.” 
OLIvER J. BuRKE. 


UNTO HIS REST. 


WHEN came the New Year's snow he passed away, 
Our brother whom we love: one more great heart 
Caught out of pain, its beating done for aye. 

For ever? While the unknown ages roll. 


More lonely now we stand : 


another link 


Is loosed, that bound us to this cold white world. 
To God be thanks for all: to Him all dear 


All hearts: so runs the word. 


In this our grief 


We feel His love, like rose-light on the snow. 

We grieve to think the snow will cover him 

Our brother, sleeping by the grey old spire, 

Where gravestone shadows mark the circling hours : 
A causeless grief: nor sun nor snow can harm. 

To us this sorrow, but to him repose 

And those rich gifts a Saviour sent confers. 

So will we hope ; and by the time-worn spire 

Leave him, near her he loved, with God alone. 


H. P. 
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WE have nearly all witnessed exhi- 
bitions of dissolving views in which 
pictures of the most opposite cha- 
racter follow each other in an 
unexpected manner. Whilst con- 
templating with awe and dismay the 
earthquake of Lisbon, with its lurid 
effects, its ghastly lights, its terrible 
catastrophe, its thousands of victims, 
a film seems to cover our eyes—all 
before us is inextricable confusion, 
from which, after 
suspense, emerge a smiling land- 
scape, the Vatican at Rome, or a 
ship mastorm. The greatest con- 
flict in modern times has for months 
past riveted our breathless attention ; 
the greatest siege of this century has 
at last—to the joy of some, to the 
grief of others—drawn to a melan- 
choly end, whilst before us floats 
a thick, heavy mist. Perhaps before 
these lines meet the reader’s 7 
the mist may have disappeared, and 
behind it may smile peace and rest 
for unhappy France, or rage a war 
of races —a war of extermination 
carried on for conquest on the one 
side, for freedom on the other, and 
prosecuted with a sanguinary fero 
city which will render, by compari 
son, the struggles of the Peninsular 

campaigns, the onslaughts of Red 
men in the Western Prairies against 
white settlers, models of chivalrous 
moderation and of for 
bearance. 

It is now twenty years since uni- 
versal amity among all nations was 
proclaimed ; when the World’s Fair 
assembled under the canopy of glass 
which had risen, as if by magic, in 
Hyde Park. France then guided 
the Continent, and England led 
Europe ; Austria was the represen- 
tative of bigotry and illiberality, and 
had with difficuliy repressed revolu- 
tion in its Hungarian and Lombardo- 
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EUROPE. 


Venetian provinces ; Russia consti 
tuted the type of unreasoning, bar- 
barous tyranny; Prussia appeared 
an unambitious, sleepy, second-rate 
kingdom ; Germany was but a cus- 
toms’ union; Italy only a geogra- 
phical expression, and Turkey a sick 
man destined to be as long-lived as 
an annuitant. Ancient rivalries were 
to be forgotten, national aspirations 
to be vanquished, and the most 
bellicose races declared their readi- 
ness to bury the hatchet for ever, 
and to smoke all round the calumet 
of peace. Nevertheless, since then 
we have witnessed a succession of 
wars which surpassed those of the 
first French Empire in magnitude, 
and lately in achievement, and 
equalled them in the sufferings and 
destruction they entailed. Briton, 
Frenchman, Piedmontese, and ‘Turk 
fought against Russian ; Frenchman 
and Piedmontese against Austrian ; 
Piedmontese against Roman and 
Neapolitan ; Austrian, Prussian, and 
German against Dane; American 
against American; Prussian and 
Italian against Austrian and Sax- 
on ; and finally, Frenchman against 
German. ‘The result of these con- 
tests has been to alter totally the 
face of Europe, France has been 
ousted from her supremacy, and 
Germany, as represented by cold, 
stern Prussia, has become a vast 
military empire, founded on blood 
and iron, Austria has been expelled 
from her position as leader of the 
‘Teutonic States, and is endeavouring 
to reconcile herself to her fallen 
grandeur by adopting liberal institu 
tions, and_by educating and en- 


‘deavouring to satisfy and amalga- 


mate her various populations. A 
kingdom of Italy has unexpectedly 
sprung up, destined to play here- 
after an important part in European 
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politics. England having adopted 
a policy of non-intervention, kas as 
much influence in continental coun- 
cils as a Quaker in a lager-heer 
saloon full of armed rowdies in 
New York. A new Spain has arisen, 
as if from the tomb, and may in 
time recall some of her ancient 
glories. Russia has emancipated 
her serfs, and is civilising her sub- 
jects, whilst the infirm Moslem is 
improving in health, and notwith- 
standing Prince Gortschakoff’s last 
note, walks with a firm and steady 
step without crutches. 

The rise of Prussia has been so 
gradual and imperceptible as only 
to be remarked by keen observers. 
Edgar Quinet, the French historian, 
wrote forty years ago, that Germany 
had ranged herself under the dicta- 
torship of a people not more en- 
lightened than its other populations, 
but more acquisitive, more exacting, 
more versed in affairs; that since 
the close of the middle ages the 
force and the initiative of the Ger- 
man States passed from south to 
north, along with the whole move- 
ment of modern civilisation ; that 
North Germany made Prussia its 
instrument of aggression ; that if let 
alone North Germany would slowly 
push forward to the murder of the 
old kingdom of France.  Quinet 
seems to have been inspired with 
a prophetic spirit, though his pre- 
diction argues an inferiority on the 
part of his countrymen which they 
can hardly admit. Moreover, he 
was well aware that the old wound 
of the treaty of Westphalia, and the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraine, still 
bled at the heart of Germany ; that 
a people who brooded so long over 
their recollections and aspirations 
did not allow that wound to heal, 
but, on the contrary, permitted it to 
display itself in all their ambitions 
and their rancours ; that the popular 
patty in North Germany have long 
held it a grievance against the Ger 
man governments that they did not 
wrest back from France those pro- 
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vinces in 1815, and, in their own 
phrase, did not hold the fox fast 
whilst they had him in their nets. 
It is certain that, but for the oppo- 
sition of the Duke of Wellington in 
that year, France would have lost 
the greater part, if not the whole, 
of her Teutonic elements. Since 
Jena, Prussia has strained every 
nerve to become a great military 
power. ‘The country has been con- 
verted gradually into a gigantic bar- 
rack. Every man has been reduced 
into a soldier; the military uniform 
has reigned supreme, and the King 
has been a compound of the drill- 
sergeant and the general. Every 
invention that could increase the 
destructive power of weapons has 
been carefully explored and adopted. 
It has been aptly said that Prussia 
is not a country that possesses an 
army, but an army that possesses 
a country. When the new engine 
of warfare, with its elaborate and 
complex component parts, was con- 
sidered to be in working order, an 
experiment on a small scale was 
performed against unhappy little 
Denmark. 1t was perfectly success- 
ful ; the needle-guns proved as won- 
der-producing at the Dannewerk as 
the chassepots at Mentana. Prussia 
and Austria had led the German 
crusade against the small Scandina- 
vian state, on the pretence of re- 
storing to Fatherland a province 
that had once appertained to it. 
All the lawyers in Germany proved 
that the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein ought to be taken from 
their Sovereign, because a Duke 
of Augustenberg had, two hundred 
years before, laboured under the 
impression that he had some right 
to them. So Holstein was incor- 
porated with Prussia ; and the Duke 
of Augustenberg is still awaiting to 
receive the object of the claim so 
happily prosecuted in his name. 
Schleswig was also annexed. on 
reasons probably as good as those 
of the wolf when he devoured the 
lamb. ‘True, a treaty had been 
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signed in which Prussia engaged to 
return to Denmark that portion of 
Schleswig which is inhabited by 
Danes; but doubtless Count Bis- 
marck considers that treaties, like 
pie-crusts, are made to be broken. 
‘That minister secured for his master 
the spoils of the campaign, to the 
exclusion of Austria, and eventually 
the two great states of Germany-- 
like those gentiemen who lay in 
waiting in dark roads at night, to 
attack wayfarers and deprive them 
of their watches, purses, and jewel- 
lery—quarrelled over their prey and 
came to blows. The military and 
political supremacy of Prussia was 
established. The weak points of 
the army were discovered and re- 
medied. Faults in tactics and or- 
ganisation were detected and ob- 
viated, and the preparations of half- 
a-century for a contest with France 
were completed. 

Meanwhile this latter power, in- 
stead of developing and consolida- 
ting her resources, educating her 
population, improving and rendering 
moreeffective her armaments, was oc- 
cupied in continually changing form 
of government, in vain endeavours 
to obtain a free and enlightened r¢- 
gime, The North German, posses- 
sing no greater notion of ‘personal 
and political freedom than a Sioux 
possesses of Greek grammar, is 
content to be the humble subject of 
a feudal and semi-despotic monar- 
chy ; he implicity obeys his masters, 
and never questions their com- 
mands. The Frenchman, with a 
more active intellect, with strong 
feelings of liberty and equality, with 
less respect for his superiors, less 
amenable to mental discipline, and 
possessed of a doubting and inquir- 
ing mind, is ever ready to canvas 
the acts of his rulers, to criticise 
them, and to signify his approbation 
or disapprobation in no measured 
terms. If he is dissatisfied with the 
heads of the state, he has not the 
slightest hesitation in dismissing 
them amd in seeking others more 
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in according with his principles, 
his prejudices, his fancies. The king 
by the grace of God fell in 1830. 
The king by the grace of the people 
saved himself by flight in 1848. The 
Republic, after destroying a sister 
Republic who happened to be weak, 
gave way to the Empire. In a 
country subject to periodical revo- 
lutions, and where a dynasty hangs 
upon a barricade, the Sovereign, 
feeling the insecurity of his sway, 
is constrained to postpone the 
interests of his subjects to his’ own, 
The Emperor Napoleon was in the 
position of a mistress, who, not hav- 
ing the dignity and status of a wife, 
is compelled to humour every whim 
of her lover, whilst secretly promo- 
ting her own advantage at the ex- 
pense of his. Thus it happened 
that the army was neglected. that 
men were placed in high command 
because they were adherents of the 
reigning dynasty, and not because 
they were capable ; that the number 
of soldiers voted by the Chambers 
were not summoned to the standard, 
not to displease the peasantry ; 
that those who did come were not 
trained properly, in order not to 
inflict too much labour on them ; 
that the vast sums voted for military 
purposes were applied to private 
objects ; that talent and abilities 
were discouraged, and only personal 
devotion encouraged — that the 
temporal power was maintained, 
changing Italy, from a zealous ad- 
herent, into an enemy ; that luxury 
and vice were promoted, profligacy 
and immorality countenanced, dissi- 
pation and recklessness fostered ; 
that numerous foreign wars were 
undertaken ; that shouts of @ Berlin 
were heard in the Boulevards in July 
last ; that France lies now prostrate 
and helpless at the feet of a cruel 


_and merciless foe. 


The present gigantic contest has 
been fully and ably, though not 
always impartially, described and 
illustrated by the press. Every 
phase of it has been minutely pain- 
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ted, and we have witnessed the 
singular fact that the so-called liberal 
organs have supported energetically 
the most illiberal monarchy in 
Europe, whilst the Tory journals 
have distinguished themselves by 
their advocacy of a democratic and 
temporary government. One news- 
paper, noted for its inconsistency, 
has remained on this occasion excep- 
tionally steadfast to the cause it has 
patronised, and has amused its read- 
ers by representing, in terms of 
fulsome adulation, an obstinate, nar- 
row-minded old man,— whose bigo- 
try is flavoured with blasphemy, and 
who is continually calling upon the 
Deity to confirm the truth of Napo- 
leon’s saying “that Providence is 
always on the side of the big batta- 
lions,”—as a “‘ grand old king ;” by 
belauding a minister who, had he 
been a private individual in the city 
of London, by his tricky shiftiness 
and unscrupulous dishonesty in the 
pursuit of wealth, would have nar- 
rowly escaped enforced retirement 
inside Newgate ; by holding up as 
a pattern of human perfection a 
nation which, whatever its private 
merits may be individually, has only 
displayed collectively weakness, sub- 
serviency, and incapacity for self- 
government at home, and selfish 
greed and arrogance abroad. 

The fight for the championship of 
Europe might have been delayed for 
a few years, but the struggle of race 
could not have been averted. Had 
a single Gaul been fitted against a 
Teuton each with a sword, the skill 
of the former would have prevailed. 
Had three warriors of each country, 
like new Horatii and Curiatii, been 
deputed to fight with any weapon or 
no weapon, the superior weight ot 
the one set would have been coun- 
terbalanced by the superior agility of 
the other, and the result would have 
been uncertain. But when 100,000 
Frenchmen have been face to face 
with as many, and later even with 
fewer Germans, they have invariably 
been defeated, and have frequently 
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fled ignominiously. Those who 
would seek the cause of this inferior- 
ity of French arms we refer to an 
article in a former number of this 
Magazine entitled:—General Trochu 
and the French Army. These great 
facts the war has established,—that 
henceforward might is right ; that 
the weak must submit to the spo- 
liations of the strong ; that the ter- 
ritory of a neighbouring power 
may be appropriated with impunity 
against the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants ; that the balance of power is 
a tradition of the past ; that justice 
is an antiquated prejudice ; that the 
England of Gladstone is not the 
England of Palmerston. ‘The con- 
fiding individuals who believe that 
the triumph of Germany will convert 
Europe into a new Arcadia have 
fallen, we fear, into a snare and a 
delusion. The antecedents of Prus- 
sia are by no means reassuring, It 
a man, after having been in training 
for years, break into the house of 
his opposite neighbour, whom he 
easily overpowers, and plunders him 
of a portion of his already diminu- 
tive garden under the plea that the 
ancestor of a distant relative had a 
claim to it—if he next direct his 
attention towards his right-hand 
neighbour. whom he belabours and 
knocks down, only permitting him 
to rise, on his engagement never to 
walk that side of the street again — 
if he continue to increase his strength 
and to develop his biceps, until a 
third neighbour, alarmed at the pro- 
gress of events and seeing full well 
that his turn, sooner or later, would 
arrive,rashly challenges the bullyand 
is very nearly beaten to death for 
his pains,—it is probable, then, that 
the remaining inhabitants of that 
locality will feel some misgivings 
concerning the future preservation 
of peace. It is very likely that they 
will not break it, but how about the 
strong man? He will, perhaps, be 
for some time the terror of the dis 
trict, until his conduct becoming 
absolutely unendurable, all the resi- 
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dents, big and small, will be com- 
pelled to unite together and reduce 
him forcibly to his former position. 

Prussia affects fear of future at- 
tacks by France, and demands ex- 
travagant territorial concessions for 
safety. The Eagle requires a triple 
line of barriers to secure her nest 
against the attacks of the Cock ; but 
what is to protect the Cock and his 
brood against the swoop of the 
Eagle ? 

The views of North Germany, if 
correctly expounded in the Fort 
nightly Review, by Professor Von 
Sybel, are not of a nature to tran- 
quillise the public mind. Let us ex- 
amine what he says :— 

** However deeply penetrated such 
observers may be with the conviction 
of the military despotism with which 
Count Bismarck drives the German 
people before him like a flock of 
helpless sheep, even they cannot 
seriously believe that a state whose 
military power rests chiefly on an 
intellectual basis, on the personal 
service of all the educated inhabi- 
tants—astate which possesses a grand 
literature, a free press, and two de- 
bating parliaments—could really in 
the long-run maintain a political 
system which was repudiated by the 
vast majority of its population.” 

The professor, after sneering at 
the obtuse individuals who cannot 
perceive the liberality of Prussian 
institutions, proudly points out to 
“a free press and two debating 
parliaments” as national safeguards. 
The professor must either be a wag 
or a droll satirist, or he insults the 
understanding of his readers. To 
speak of the freedom of the press 
and of debate in Germany is like 
invoking the philanthropy and the 
benevolence of the late Mr. Palmer, 
formerly of Rugeley, Staffordshire, 
and presently of the “ Chamber of 
Horrors,” Baker-street Bazaar-—like 
seeking pearls in a hayfield. Those 
who do not appreciate Von Sybel’s 
jests are aware that the greater part 
of Germany is 
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siege; that three deputies of the 
people—Dr. Jacoby, and Messrs. 
Bebel and Liebknecht - have been 
imprisoned on the charge of high- 
treason, 2.¢., of differing in political 
opinion from Count Bismarck ; that 
the few newspapers who have had 
the courage of speaking the truth, 
from the Leipsig Volkstaat to the 
trankfort Gazette, have been prose- 
cuted and suspended ; that not a 
line can be nublished in Prussia, 
from the Pregel to the Rhine, from 
the Baltic to the Oder, without per- 
mission from Berlin ; that not satis- 
fied with stifling thought and speech 
in his own country, “the man of 
blood and iron” came down with 
threatening missives against the 
Swedish Cabinet, when some Stock- 
holm journals indulged in some jokes 
upon the godliness of King William ; 
that Herr Von Balan, the Prussian 
ambassador at Brussels, “ invited” 
the Belgian ministry to prohibit all 
anti- Prussian newspaper articles ; 
that the heads of the press of St. 
Petersburgh were summoned before 
the chief censor, and warned against 
writing aught that might jar on the 
delicate nerves of Count Bismarck, 
and that one of their number, M. 
Saguljseff, of the Go/os, having un- 
fortunately alluded to the occur- 
rence in its columns, expiated his 
audacity in an unpremeditated jour- 
ney to Siberia. Evens Stamboul is 
not free from the shadow of the 
man of blood and iron, for we per- 
ceive that the Turkish government 
is requested to prosecute the Levant 
Herald, which unhappy print had 
the presumption of judging the ac- 
tions of Bismarck and his master by 
the common scale of ordinary mor- 
tals. We shall expect to hear soon 
of the suppression of the Standard, 
and of a few other English journals 
being exacted. As to the value of 
the debating parliaments, zve can only 
quote the facetious professors own 


words :—The new Empire will pos- 
ess no responsible ministers, and the 
jiperial parhament no-right-of im 
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peaching them, and no right of pass- 
ing an annual mutiny bill. The 
Prussian Chambers, moreover, are 
still without the right of voting the 
yearly supplies, are still deprived of 
all direct influence on the govern- 
ment of the country; all direct 
means, therefore, of expelling an un- 
popular ministry from office are 
wanting. Ifa ministry fails to ob- 
tain a majority, the bill of course is 
lost, but no Prussian minister would 
on that account dream of resigning 
office, or modifying the course of his 
policy. We have a constitutional 
government, indeed, but not a parlia- 
tary government.” 

We cannot refrain from repeating 
an anecdote related by Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, illustrating the state 
of the public mind as regards par- 
liamentary institutions in Prussia. 
When Von Bismarck made his ap- 
peal, in 1866, giving every lout 
a vote, it was refused by the en- 
lightened burghers of Konigsberg, 
on the ground that they had no 
vote under their good old kings. 
On being told by their prefect that 
their lerd desired them to make use 
of their votes, and send some one 
possessing their confidence, they 
wrote the King’s name in the ballot- 
ing papers. On being told they could 
not vote for the King, he not being 
a candidate for election, they asked 
for fresh papers, and wrote on them 
the Crown Prince. 

As Professor Von. Sybel himself 
admits that Parlimentary govern- 
ment is a failure in North Germany ; 
that it is not in accordance with the 
genius of the people; that of the 
seven or eight parties into which the 
Prussian parliament is divided not 
one is able at present to command 
a majority ; that formerly for several 
years Count Bismarck governed 
Prussia in spite of the opposition of 
the liberals, who outvoted him re- 
peatedly whilst he only laughed at 
them; that parliamentary parties 
only aspire to check the government, 
and not to govern themelves ; that 
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any body of men exercising the 
legitimate rights of a constitional 
opposition would be regarded by 
the country as a knot of scheming 
adventurers ; that no instance occurs 
in German annals in which a suc- 
cessful opposition has been called 
upon to form a mimstry,—we can 
readily understand that Prussian or 
German parliaments will possess as 
great weight in the foreign policy 
of Germany as the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in that of England. 

Professor Von. Sybel is unques- 
tionably a wit after the ponderous 
Teutonic fashion ; probably a con- 
tributor to the <A/adderadatsch 
The treaty with reference to the 
Luxembourg, he says, is full three 
years old, and yet there are some 
profound people who still remember 
irs existence. But the English are 
too hasty—they cry before they are 
hurt ; they do not know yet whether 
Count Bismarck means to annex 
that territory, to occupy it tem- 
porarily, or merely to demand re- 
paration for its misdoings. But, 
after all, adds the humourist, what 
is this msere between us ?— why 
should we quarrel about this trifle ? 
Let us gobble up this little bit of 
land ; you shall eat your treaty, and 
we shall remain excellent friends. 
The jocose professor is right. What 
matters the mofal and material well- 
fare of some hundreds of thousands 
of unhappy individuals, who, through 
a mental obliquity of vision, do not 
perceive the blessings of Prussian 
rule! They have been guilty of 
grave crimes : they have sympathised 
with France, and they have allowed 
the French to purchase provisions 
from them, and to carry them away 
to Thionville in a railway train. As 
for the scores of Prussian trains laden 


with provisions and ammunition, 
that have rolled through Luxembourg 
unquestioned ; the arrest of native 


authorities and of French refuges ; 
the forcible seizure of engines and 
carriages belonging to Luxemburg 
companies, and applied to Prus- 
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sian military purposes ; the numer- 
ous other Teutonic infractions of 
neutrality,—they are matters of no 
moment. What is a capital offence 
in the lamb is permissible in the wolf. 
Professor Von Sybel condescend- 
ingly notifies that Germany only 
wishes to retain those populations 
she can assimilate. It is, however, 
impossible to fix a limit to the diges- 
tive and assimilative powers of the 
German ostrich. Herr Wolgang 
Merzel proclaims modern Ger- 
many the legitimate inheritrix of the 
right of conquest, made good by 
ancient Germany over the enervated 
and corrupted Roman empire. He 
adds the comforting doctrine, that 
all races who have mixed their 
blood with the surviving populations 
of ancient culture and civilisation are 
themselves defiled and corrupted, 
all nations who have once been 
vassals‘to the Holy Roman Fmpire, 
are to be regarded as wrongfully 
wrenched from German dominion, to 
be regained when the opportunity 
arises, We may, therefore, sooner 
or later, expect to behold Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, and half Aus- 
tria forcibly brought back to the 
fold from which they had strayed. 
Seriously speaking, it is impossible to 
foresee in what direction, after the 
destruction of France shall have 
been completed, German aggrandise- 
ment will display itself. The tra- 
ditional legend of Teutonic modera- 
tion and mildness has been shattered 
by the shells which slew Parisian 
women and children. Bfood begets 
the thirst of blood, and even German 
sympathisers are constrained to con- 
fess that the benign and amiable 
Teutonic fathers and husbands have 
become sanguinary pillaging destroy- 
ers. We do not believe that Prussian 
swords will be converted into plough- 
shares, Uhlans’ spears into reaping- 
hooks, Krupp’s guns into lamp- 
posts. We apprehend, on the con- 
trary, that the present will only be 
the first of a series of Titanic con- 
flicts, that will distract Europe for a 
generation to come. 
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It is to be lamented that the 
Germans should have imported into 
the war a kind of proceedings 
which not only embittered the con- 
test but which are rather charac- 
teristic of Apaches, Comanches, or 
Cherokees, than of a nation assum- 
ing the title of highly civilised. The 
wilful and gratuitous destruction of 
property is almost unparalleled. No 
better words can be found than those 
employed by the administrator of 
the “ French Peasant Relief Fund.” 
Mr. Bullock, of the Daz/y News, says : 
“ At length I have escaped from the 
desolation which surrounds Paris 
twelve miles deep on every side, and 
reached a quiet village, which has 
a blessed air of peace about it. I 
have at last awakened from a horrid 
nightmare of gutted houses, broken 
windows, stove-in doors, shutters 
wrenched off their hinges, torn - up 
floors, cupboards turned inside out, 
ruins of chairs, tables, and mirrors, 
untold heaps of letters and papers, 
littered all over landings and stair- 
cases, lawns trampled into ploughed 
fields, garden-fences broken down— 
in short, utter desolation every- 
where.” It would be impossible even 
to attempt to render now any ac- 
count of the cruel outrages daily 
perpetrated in France by German 
hands. Enormous war contributions 
extorted from ruined populations ; 
cities wantonly bombarded ; villages 
and towns plundered, ravaged, burnt 
down ;—respectable, worthy, aged, 
and inoffensive individuals dragged 
from their quiet homes, to serve as 
buffers against railway accidents on 
the engines travelling up and down 
the line, without regard to infirmities 
and weather, or to be sent to Ger- 
many amidst the jeers and ill-treat- 
ment of a soldiery rapidly becom- 
ing brutalised ; mayors, curés, and 
village notables arrested and hand- 


‘ cuffed, bastinadoed and tortured, 


until ‘they supplied impossible re- 
quisitions, or revealed the where- 
abouts of francs tireurs of whose 
existence they had never heard— 
other mayors and peasants shot in 
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cold blood because the invaders 
believed those armed patriots to be 
in the neighbourhood—/ranc tireurs 
themselves—that is, French soldiers 
in uniform, as much entitled to the 
laws of war as pious William’s Land- 
wehrs, hanged summarily or broiled 
alive ; women throwing themselves 
into wells, old men hanging them- 
selves, whole families asphixiating 
themselves ; numbers of people be- 
coming mad. from sheer fear of fall- 
ing into the hands of a merciless, 
insatiable enemy,—these, and a thou- 
sand other things, will, we fear, ren- 
der the appellations of Germans and 
Germany in France, for many years 
to come, the synonyms of plunder, 
pillage, devastation, and cold-blood- 
ed murder. 

Certain journals, we are aware, 
either make no allusion to these un- 
pleasant facts, or make light of them 
as ordinary occurrences of warfare, 
or treat them as mutual accusations, 
put forth by both sides on doubtful 
evidence. Unhappily, a number of 
high-minded and independent wit- 
nesses have confirmed the truth of 
the stories relating to the conduct 
of the invaders, whilst not a single 
voice—excepting that of the vera- 
cious Count Bismarck—has cast 
the slightest aspersions against the 
humanity and good behaviour of the 
French. It has been stated that 
the French might have acted as bar- 
barously had they been the con- 
querors. This we decline to believe, 
and it is irrelevant. If we see in 
a street fight the man that is down 
kicked brutally, and stripped of his 
personal property by his adversary, 
we interfere without pausing to in- 
quire whether, had the result been 
reversed, the present victim would 
have equally maltreated his antago- 
nist. ‘Ihe German army, not being 
composed of mercenaries, but of the 
flower of the nation, as we are con- 
tinually and emphatically assured,— 
of its philosophers, savants, profes- 
sors, students, professional men, 
merchants, traders, mechanics, — we 
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confess to considerable misgivings 
as to the prospects of Europe when 
the heroes of Bazeilles, Ablis, Cheizy, 
Falaise, Beausepaise, and This, shall 
return home, and influence the des- 
tinies of the country, who is to lead 
our continent. We cannot perceive 
how the substitution of Teutonic su- 
premacy for Gaul ascendancy can be 
any advantage to civilisation. The 
French, with all their childish vanity, 
their exaggerated conceit, their fond- 
ness for glory, their aggressive ten- 
dencies, are at least capable of dis- 
interestedness of action, are subject 
to noble and generous impulses. 
But the great idea of the Prussian 
mind is self-aggrandisement. Ger- 
many one camp, the Germans one 
army, the world its prey; these are 
the ambitions of the ruling powers 
at Versailles. Cold, calculating, vo- 
racious, unscrupulous, not a spark 
of lofty feeling appears in their 
policy. 

The democratic and republican 
elements in South Germany might 
give ground for some hopes of a 
peaceful future, were they sufficiently 
powerful to counteract Junker influ- 
ence in the north. The republicans 
accepted an empire because the 
South German sovereigns would only 
bow to anemperor. They have not 
forgotten the day when the Kaiser 
William—then only Prince of Prus- 
sia, and not yet in frequent communi- 
cation with the Deity— stamped out 
the revolution in South-western Ger- 
many with court-martials and mili- 
tary executfons. Though a republic 
—the object of their dreams -—is not 
of likely attainment, they may pos- 
sibly counterbalance the autocratic, 
feudal, and aggressive tendencies of 
the north. Otherwise, we do not 
see what can avert a series of san- 
guinary conflicts in Europe during 
the next decade. If France be not 
utterly crushed now, she will seek 
her revenge, either alone, or more 
probably with a foreign alliance. If 
France be extinguished from political 
existence, the arrogant, overbearing 
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dictation of Germany, the forcible 
reclamation of some province from 
foreign dominion, j 
preserving some sort of equilibrium 
on the Continent, will cause the 
formation of a coalition against the 
new empire. For years to come 
extensive armaments will be main- 
t ined generally; and as universal 
service in every country will render 
the proportion of soldiers precisely 
the same as when only small armies 
were maintained, it may be expected 
that after Germany shall have been 
reduced to reasonable bounds, the 
old system of moderate standing 
armies will be resorted to. 

The siege of Paris is an event 
offering no parallel in history, and 
the surrender of half-a-million of 
combatants to a besieging force of 
half that number, is the most as- 
tounding collapse ever recorded in 
the annals of any people. As citi- 
zens the conduct of the Parisians is 
honourable in the highest degree ; 
as soldiers discreditable in the 
highest degree. ‘To those who say 
it was impossible the Prussian lines 
could have been forced, we ask 
whether 500,000 Prussians would 
under any circumstances have capi- 
tulated to 250,000 Frenchmen? or 
whether if the First Napoleon had 
been in command, he would have 
yielded to any number of Germans 
or Russians ? General Trochu could 
create an army, but, unhappily, 
-could not lead one. A noble-mind- 
ed and philosophic soldier with the 
pen, he was a raw subaltern with 
the sword. A Carnot in theory, he 
has proved but a Bazaine in practice. 
His only excuse must be, that it 
was difficult to accomplish much 
with the materials under him ; for 
it is evident that the French have, 
at least temporarily, lost the power 
of fighting. It has been remarked 
that the Garibaldians, the 
Zouaves, and the Marines, are the 
only bodies who have fought well 
themselves and rallied others around 
them. ‘The brave French, the gallant 
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French, the heroic French, the sons 
of the men the lists of whose victories 
over every nation in Europe occupy 
numerous square metres of marble 
in the Arc de |’Etoile, now prefer 
presenting to the enemy their backs 
rather than their fronts. Even dash- 
ing Bourbaki could make nothing of 
his troops, and shot himself in sheer 
despair. The 120,000 men he com- 
manded, unable to overcome the 
60,000 men under Von Werder, re- 
tired in a hesitating, struggling way, 
and rather than face manfully the 
100,000 Germans under Manteuffel 
and Von Werder, who barred the 
way, they allowed themselyes, after 
a few skirmishes, to be driven into 
Switzerland, where they gladly laid 
down their arms, 

Corporate courage is different 
from individual courage. ‘Timid 
men have distinquished. themselves 
for valour in the~battle-field, and 
brave men ‘have fled thence like 
cowards. The French are no longer 

capable of fighting, it is evident, but 
it would be rash to argue therefrom 
that they have degenerated. We 
are rather inclined to believe that 
they have lost all hope, all faith, in 
their cause, in their leaders, in them- 
selves. Be it as it may, France is 
indeed in a pitiful plight. To con- 
a the contest unaided is ruin. 

Ve do not, indeed, know what con- 
on exactly will be imposed upon 
her by the pietist William, but it 

may very safely be assumed that 
they will be onerous, hard, and op- 
pressive to a high degree. The pound 
of flesh will be required, and as 
many more pounds of flesh as can 
be stripped from the body of quiver- 
ing, wretched France. Only the 
ignorant, or those who, like Mr. 
Carlyle, substitute imaginary theories 
for facts, and whose notions concern- 
ing right and wrong differ from those 
of ordinary mortals, would expect 
moderation or forbearance—we say 
nothing about generosity and mag 
nimity—on the part of Prussia. 

The cession of Alsace and Lor 
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raine, possibly a colony and some 
war ships, and an indefinite number 
of millions are said to be the de- 
mands of Prussia. The colony we 
think will scarcely be insisted upon, 
as it would be a white elephant in 
the hands of Germany. ‘lhe war 
steamers, apart from the humilation, 
represent so much money, and even 
twenty of them would not be worth 
more than seven or eight millions 
sterling. Itis the loss of the pro- 
vinces, and the payment of extrava- 
gant war indemnities, that will bear 
down France and sorely try her. 
Metz in the hands of Germany will 
be a continual threat to Paris. It 
will bring the Prussians within a 
week of Paris, whilst the French will 
be months from Berlin. It will ren- 
der France more powerless. than 
Italy when the Quadrilateral was 
garrisoned by the Austrians, for at 
least the Italian capital was defend- 
ed by the line of the Po, the for- 
tresses of Alessandria, Piacenza, and 
Pizzighettone, and by the Apen- 
nines. In any future struggle, France 
as compared to Germany will be as 
a man armed with a horse-pistol 
against another provided with a 
chassepot. 

To repair the injuries committed 
against public and private establish- 
ments it is calculated than no fewer 
than £ 100,000, o0osterling will be ne- 
cessary. Assuming that £ 200,000,000 
will satisfy Prussian rapacity, France 
will be burthened with a debt of 
upwards of £,850,000.000, How 
this enormous indemnity is to be 
raised will be a great problem, and 
the load of the interest will weigh 
disastrously on French shoulders for 
generations tocome. Whether any 
government, or what particular go- 


vernment, will sign a treaty with. 


Germany, remains to be seen, 
though, probably, the matter will 
soon be decided. Should the late 
Imperial cabinet, or any other 
equally unpopular set of persons, 
come to an arrangement with the 
invaders, it would probably be repu 
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diated by the rest of France, an 
civil war might ensue. [ndeed, civil 
war is even now threatening the 
country, and the Reds of Lyons, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, and the popu 
lous centres of the south, are shout- 
ing—‘ War, and no surrender !” 
[tis urged, that Rome after Cann 
was in a worse position than France is 
at present, and yet the Carthagenians 
were eventually beaten and annihi- 
lated ; that Prussia, under Frederick 
the Great,when invaded and occupied 
by Austrians, French, and Russians ; 
that France itself, when our Henry 
the 5th triumphantly rode into Paris ; 
that Spain, when overrun, ravaged, 
and trampled upon by Napoleon's 
French, German, and Italian legions, 
from the Pyrenees to the Mediter- 
ranean,—were all fallen lower than 
France is now, and nevertheless, 
after some years of fierce fighting, 
those countries had shaken off the 
enemy, who had been gradually 
hunted out, driven away, or killed, 
Unquestionably, were the French 
determined upon ulterior sacrifices, 
they might save the country by force 
of arms. They might still raise and 
equip large armies, drilling them 
in entrenched camps (maintaining, 
meanwhile, a guerilla warfare) until 
fit to take the field. ‘Teutonic 
stubborness could not endure for 
ever; city life in Germany would 
feel a crying void ; trade and manu- 
factures would be at a stand-still ; 
women and children would shout 
for bread; sickness and wounds 
would thin the German ranks ; mur- 
murs and discontent would arise 
among them, and, in time, they 
would be glad to return to the pro- 
vinces they intended holding with- 
out the required indemnity. But 
humanity and civilisation deprecate 
a continuation of the struggle, and 
it is to the interest of France and of 
Europe that peace should be made, 
if reasonable conditions are obtain- 
able. For it must not be lost sight 
of the fact that, should the war 
continue, Germany would enclose 
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550,000 French prisoners, that 
70,000 French soldiers would be- 
come useless in Switzerland, and 
10,000 in Belgium ; and that reckon 
ing 170,000 as dead or disabled - - 
a very low estimate, we believe — 
France will be deprived of the arms 
and hearts of 800,000 of her best 
children. ‘The odds are too fearful, 
and we can only hope, though we 
are far from sanguine, that wise 
councils may, before this appears in 
print, prevailamong both belligerents. 

It is difficult to forebade whether 
Imperialist, Legitimist, Orleanist, or 
Republican institutions will find fa- 
vour in the eyes of France. Weare 
inclined to believe that an Impe- 
rial restoration has but little chance 
of success, and were even a Regency 
brought back by German bayonets, 
it would only exist so long as the 
said bayonets upheld it.  Legi- 
timism appears to be as great an 
anachronism as periwigs, ruffles, 
lace, frills, and embroidered coats, 
and the present representative of 
the old branch of the Bourbons is 
not the man to galvanise a dead 
body to life. Thus the chances 
would seem to be divided between 
Orleanists and the Republicans. 
The only individual of unquestion- 
able abilities who has arisen among 
the latter is M. Gambetta, who has 
committed the great sin in a French- 
man’s eyes of not achieving success, 
however much he may have deserved 
it. 

The problems of our daily lives 
are mostly resolved in the least ex- 
pected way. We see now the storm- 
driven ship tossed helplessly among 
the foaming, raging billows, without 
sails, without masts, without rudder. 
We know, we feel it will reach port, 
but we fail to see who will be the 
guiding hand. France will not sink, 
though nobody can foretel how she 
is to be saved. An Orleanist resto- 
ration, with the Duc d’Aumale as 
constitutional monarch, would ap- 
pear to offer a probability of a settled 
and moderately liberal government. 
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But then there might be the fear of 
clerical reaction, and the possibility 
of Ultramontane influence ruling the 
councils of France, stifling freedom 
of conscience, and even ajtempting 
the re-instatement of the temporal 
power at Rome. Exhausted finances, 
an enormous national debt, immense 
liabilities, a partially untilled country, 
paralysed industry, suspended trade, 
a foreign occupation, discontent, 
party strife, if not civil war,— these 
will be some of the serious questions 
that will meet any new government 
in the face. Moreover, the dimi- 
nished population of France will 
find it all the harder to bear the 
heavily-increased burdens. For it 
must not be forgotten that France 
will not only have a couple of mil- 
lions or so of subjects wrested from 
her, but that her losses in men, 
women, and children, by battle, 
pestilence, sickness, fright, famine, 
and ill-usage, have been so severe, 
the falling off in marriages, owing to 
various causes, will be, for years to 
come, so marked that an important 
decrease in the population must be 
looked for during the next genera- 
tion. If France be wise, she will 
strive, by the strictest economy, by 
a peaceful policy, by the careful 
cultivation of her natural resources, 
to recover something of her old 
position. If France be revengeful, 
she will concentrate her energies 
and her forces in arming snd training 
her sons, and in teaching them how 
to seek vengeance for Sedan, Metz, 
and Paris. Under any circum- 
stances, France cannot be expected, 
for aconsiderable period, to exercise 
much influence in European politics. 

In any estimate of the course of 
events, the new element of a king- 
dom of Italy must not be omitted. 
Italy will form both a negative and a 
positive element of order and civil 
sation. She will constitute too 
strong a power to be invaded at 
pleasure by turbulent Gaul or rapa- 
cious Teuton ; the garden of Europe 
will no longer become its cockpit, 
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and as there will be fewer battle 
grounds, so there will be fewer bat- 
tles fought. Furthermore, Italy will 
be found ranged on any important 
European question on the side of 
of peace + of freedom, It is singular 
that the great Napoleon speculated 
much at St. Helena on the proba- 
bilities of that peninsula becoming 
a powerful united nation. He attri- 
buted many of the sufferings she 
endured, and the subdivisions which 
weakened her, to the geographical 
configuration of the country, which 
is long and narrow —in fact, Italy is 
like a giant with a large head, anda 
thin body easily bent. This defect 
Napoleon suggested would be re- 
medied by her becoming a mari- 
time state, and obtaining the com- 
mand of the sea. It was his de- 
liberate opinion that the Italian peo- 
ple would become united, sooner 
or later, under one government, 
and that they would develop into 
a great naval power, for which pur- 
pose the situation of the penin- 
sula, the number and excellence of 
the harbours, and the character of 
the inhabitants, especially qualified 
them. Napoleon’s prophecy has 
come true. The small scattered 
states have been welded and ham- 
mered into a compact homogeneous 
whole. The commercial navy of 
Italy is second only to that of 
England ; the war navy inferior only 
to that of England and France. It was 
solely the cutting down the estimates 
that caused the disaster of Lissa, 
in which engagement, Italian sea- 
men, well-trained and well-led under 
the Austrian flag, beat Italian sea- 
men ill-trained and ill-led under the 
national flag. The countrymen of 
Christopher Columbus, Americus 
Vespucius, and Andrea Doria, need 
fear to meet no competitors on their 
element. Italy has just completed 
one of the two most wonderful under- 
taking of modern times, and the 
tunnel through Mont Cenis_ will 
carry the commerce of Europe into 
Italy, and the canalisation of the 
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Isthnus of Suez will carry the com- 
merce of Europe, and of Italy into 
Asia and Africa. 

The only speck in the Italian hori- 
zon is the papal question. As Aus- 
tria has, however, refused to interfere 
in the matter, and is on the best of 
terms with Italy, and as the minor 
Catholic states are powerless, the 
only danger that could arise would 
be from France, the protector of the 
papacy. That unhappy country is 
bound hand and foot now, and for 
many years will be unable to carry 
out aggressive wars. The population 
of France has been almost stationary 
for years, and will no v decrease ; so 
that a generation hence it will scarce- 
ly exceed 36,000,000, whereas that 
of Italy is steadily increasing. From 
past statistics we may reckon asa 
moderate estimate, in view of the 
spreading prosperity and education, 
on a yearly excess of births over 
deaths, to the extent of 0.5 per cent. 
This would bring in twenty-five years 
the population of Itaty to upwards 
of thirty millions, and that country 
would then be a match for France 
by land, and more than a match by 
sea, with equal wealth and more 
than equal trade. There is but little 
apprehension, therefore, to be enter- 
tained on the score of foreign inter- 
ference by the friends of Italy. 

A new congress of nations has 
been summoned for next May, and 
it is curious to speculate whether the 
art treasures the scientific discoveries, 
the improved machinery, the pro- 
duce of bountiful nature, and the 
thousand specimens of man’s fertility 
of invention and dextrousness of 
workmanship that will be assem- 
bled under one roof, will be inspect- 
ed and criticised to the accompani- 
ments of the roar of the cannon, the 
fierce cries of the combatants, and 
the shrieks of the dying —or whether 
the lion and the lamb will lay down 
together, and Frank and Teuton 
smoke in company the pipe of peace, 
and quietly discuss the merits of a 
new texture. I: ¥. 
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PUPILS AT DAME 
INASMUCH as a writer of greater 
parts than any I can boast has taken 
in hand the subject of a fight be- 
tween William and Louis, monitors 
in Dame Europa’s school, it seemed 
to me that it were but seemly that 
the world at large should know 
somewhat of the reasons which 
moved the parties aforesaid to anger, 
and John to neutrality,—the rather 
as it was ill-blood of no common 
kind which brought about the ill- 
deeds which have already found 
chronicler. And, further, a few 
words about myself, who, in a way, 
it may be, dunderheaded, do pro- 
ceed to set out the homely facts 
which came under my own know- 
ledge. I, Richard Swiveller, have 
long been a pupil at the Academy 
of the said Dame Europa, wherein 
did I attain to very slight eminence, 
being no monitor, or fag to a moni- 
tor,,but a very third-form boy, 
heavy of understanding, and some- 
what dull of vision ; the which de- 
fect proceeds mainly, I opine, from 
a habit I have contracted of poring 
over divers black-letter books and 
other unconsidered trifles, which 
better-gifted lads are wont to hold 
in small esteem. Yet was I not 
unversed in-the current literature 
and traditions of the school, having, 
by reason of a skill I had ‘attained 
in making calendars and almanacks, 
found fay your with those who had 
had the high honour of fagging even 
for monitors; and of the things 
which I relate, I do aver that in 
very truth I do act the part of a 
faithful chronicler. ‘ 
Dame Europa, no doubt, took 
every precaution which her judg- 
ment could devise to ensure the 
peace and good management of her 
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school ; but there were certain ano- 
malies in the character of the esta- 
blishment, due, I venture to think, 
rather to accident than to design. 
There was one institution (I use the 
term advisedly) connected with the 
school which no chronicler could 
or should overlook, and that insti- 
tution was “the Bogey Parson.” 
This great historical character was 
not only an anomaly in himself, 
but the cause of anomalies in others. 
His people had been fishermen ; 
he himself, I have heard, had been 
a shepherd. He certainly was in 
holy erders ; and even when in the 
greatest state of decrepitude, he 
affected a military swagger, and 
talked of his forces. The most 
timid boys would fight never so 
desperately for “the Bogey 
Parson,” the most orthodox of them 
jibed with flippant irreverence at 
his pretensions, while the smartest 
spirits in the school would make, at 
his expense, epigrams which would 
disgrace the dullest rhymester. He 
was somewhat of a scholar, mode- 
rately well versed, they say, in 
Latin, wherein he had a fine native 
genius for swearing; but of his 
Latinity can 1 not speak with con- 
fidence, in that, methought, every 
third word ended in “ issimum.” 
Whatever his merits or demerits 
might be, “ the Bogey Parson” had 
got a certain foothold in Dame 
Europa’s school, and he always 
vowed. —and that sometimes even 
in English —that it would be a bad 
thing for everybody should he ever 
get turned out. He asserted that 
the gardens, the playground, the 
schoolroom, and even the private 
residence of the Dame had been 
built on his glebe, though it did not 
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appear that he had ever been ap- 
pointed to the living of the parish ; 
and he claimed all kinds of rights 
over the monitor’s gardens, “ be- 
cause,” he said, “he had once 
culled a certain simple, known as 
‘ Peter’s pence,’ from. the herbage.” 
He had, many years ago, got a holi 
day for the lower school, mainly, 
some said, owing to the jealousy 
with which he regarded the moni- 
tors; and in his old age he was 
allowed to do what trade he could 
in gingerbread and Italian images 
in a haunted corner of the play- 
ground. John would none of this 
‘ Bogey Parson ;” “for,” said he, 
“ ] inind the time when he had really 
a. big flock, but instead of feeding 
them, some he threshed with his 
crook, some he melted down into 
tallow. His bell-wethers, again, al- 
ways wore such provokingly tinkling 
bells that I could not abide him. 
I would as lief,” quoth surly John, 
“spend an evening in the Hall of 
Exeter, as listen to this ‘ Bogey 
Parson.’” Notwithstanding these 
brave words, however, John was not 
quite so fierce as he talked ; for I 
knew him once take away a dog- 
eared Testament he had lent his 
poor ne’er-do-well cousin, Paddy, 
because Bill (John’s fag) persuaded 
him that the old gentleman took the 
loan amiss. Poor Paddy, it was the 
only book he had, except some fusty 
treatises, which contained nothing 
true or new, and which only spoiled 
Paddy’s way of talking and thinking, 
when the old gentleman explained 
themin Latin. Louis, however, and 
some of the boys from the south, 
held “the Bogey Parson” in some 
sort of respect, and called him “ His 
Holiness ;’ nay more, if any young- 
sters were too lazy or riotous to 
make good fags, Louis would allow 
them to turn up His Holiness’ 
trousers, and light the candles in the 
poor old gentleman’s grottoes, when 
the oyster season came in. Often, 
however, I have noticed Louis thrust 
his tongue into his cheek, when 
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talking of “ His Holiness” in a 
manner which I thought scarcely 
seemly ; but, inasmuch as Louis was 
a devout boy after his fashion, I 
marvelled not long at his so doing. 
“ Bogey,” as John always called the 
Parson, affected never to hear of 
Louis’s grimaces, and, indeed, he 
once bore with the most edifying 
patience a painful buffet in the face,. 
and the theft of some of his images, 
at the hands of his favourite. 
Louis begged pardon for striking 
his Holiness, but he would never 
have given up the images if it 
had not been for John. _ John’s 
interference was the more generous, 
for that the Parson and Louis had, 
some years ago, when John was suf- 
fering from severe illness, taken ad- 
vantage of an autumn fog, to rifle 
John’s play-box, make havoc in his 
garden, and cut some very ill-na- 
tured jokes about his country-made 
clothes and his provincial accent. 
Indeed, William often chaffed John 
since about the fine way of talking 
he had picked up from the Parson 
and Louis. 

Louis was certainly one of the old- 
est boys in theschool, and latterly was. 
somewhat looked up to; but having 
a long memory, I bethink me of the- 
time when he came into the school 
from the Foundling Hospital, speak- 
ing a dialect which smacked sus- 
piciously of parents, neither wholly 
French, nor German, nor Welch. To. 
John he had of late become very 
civil, the two lads even made com- 
mon cause in thrashing Alec when 
he bullied Constantine ; but just as 
John’s blood was up, Louis pretend- 
ed his shoe pinched his corn, and 
insisted on going off home, where- 
as John vowed that, having nei- 
ther shoes nor corns, he should 
like to use his feet in kicking the 
bounce out of Alec. Moreover, some 
of Louis’s acts were not in the best 
taste towards John; he erected a 
system of water-works in one corner 
of his garden which threatened to 
swamp John’s Island, and he insisted. 
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on John’s coming to see them play, 
which John did, but with no very 
good grace. For the rest, Louis was 
an excitable, noisy boy, and if any 
of his fags talked of standing his 
nonsense no longer, he would pick 
a quarrel with Joseph, or _pre- 
tend to turn his water-works on 
against John—just, as he phrased it, 
for the sake of making a diversion 
—a diversion which, I need not say, 
neither Joseph nor John liked. It 
cannot be denied, moreover, that 
although a lad of sprightly parts, 
Louis was a bit of a bore, as the 
phrase ran: he was always talking 
about his ideas, he played no other 
instrument than a big drum, and he 
usually sang, in a voice intended for 
a basso profundo, one never-tiring 
tune, of which the burden was 
“* Marchez ! Marchez !” 

Now, what with the flattery he got 
from “the Bogey Parson,” who call- 
ed him “ his dear boy,” the subser- 
viency displayed towards him by the 
little fellows who called him “ their 
natural protector,” and the praise 
every one lavished on his admitted 
skill in arbour- building (perhaps, 
also, that fearful drum and that 
terrible tune conducing), Louis ac- 
quired an overweening notion of his 
own importance. He was always 
bothering John to join him in di- 
vers enterprizes, whereof the major- 
part were of the order hight cock- 
and-bull. When I use the words 
cock-and-bull, I would have thee 
know, reader, I speak of my own 
small wit ; Louis called these dodges 
“ projects for vindicating the dignity 
of the Latin races,” as became a 
scholar and a foundling. One very 
greedy and pernicious habit into 
which Louis had fallen was this: 
that if any boy had a sugared cake 
sent him, Louis always put in a claim, 
first for the ornaments, then for the 
coating, and, at last, for all that Jay 
therein ; wherefore, little boys with 
large cakes looked rather doubtfully 
on Louis and his ideas. Once Louis, 
for the sake of an idea, thrashed 
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Joseph soundly till he gave up some 
plum cakes to Victor, an overgrown 
lad always in debt, and then Louis 
claimed one of Victor’s prettiest or- 
naments, just because Louis said it 
was (ice. Afterwards, when any 
boy made a profit out of a bit of 
bullying, it became a proverbial say- 
ing, “‘ Ah, he has been to war for an 
idea.” 

Now it has already been related 
how a certain plot of ground, over- 
run by cats and town cads, had be- 
come vacant, and that William and 
Mark thought that the new boy 
(William’s cousin) would do well 
with it, and how Louis hit out at 
William for not pledging. himself at 
any time to prevent the new boy 
from having it. Now,I must tell 
you of one circumstance which had 
much weight with John when he 
and the other monitors talked over 
the quarrel, and the circumstance 
may be told thus. Louis made a grand 
design in his garden,and planted cro- 
cuses in the shape of letters, “ Lud. 
D.G. et vol. pop. Imp.” which I am 
told (in some way, never properly ex- 
plained to me) set out the means by 
which Louis came into his garden, 
and John, who wasa good scholar, re- 
marked that the new boy might say 
“vol. pop.” of his garden too, and 
that for Louis to flout the new boy’s 
right was for pot to call kettle black. 
About “D.G.” John used to laugh, 
and I noticed when these letters 
were mentioned he had a knack of 
turning a penny over, a favourite 
operation with him at all times. 

Having said so much about Louis 
and his habits, it were fitting [ 
told you something about William. 
William never lost an opportunity 
of appealing to the letters D.G., 
which John told me meant “ by 
the Grace of God ;” and William. 
never turned his fags out of warm 
beds, snug corners, and pleasant 
gardens without saying, “‘ Dei Gratia, 
Amen,” —a form of thanksgiving 
which he did not fail to use after 
every round with Louis. About 
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William’s ancestors there were 
strange traditions in the school ; 
but having made deep researches, I 
believe he sprung from a runaway 
match—if, indeed, it were a match at 
all ; between a Teutonic Knight anda 
Countess of the Holy RomanEmpire. 
An old boy, named Thomas Carlyle, 
once showed me some jottings he 
had made in his pocket-book on the 
subject—he was a great believer in 
William, and aclever boy ; but while 
he was noting William’s courage and 
resolution, he praised him for so 
many good deeds which seemed to 
me worthy of King Ahab, and his 
treating for Naboth his vineyard, 
methought he was but laughing in his 
sleeve at William and me. More- 
over, the words of which Thomas 
made use, and the order in which 
he placed them, were such as to 
leave me in doubt whether he made 
the jottings aforesaid in jest or in 
earnest. 

In attempting to extract a promise 
from William about that corner gar- 
den, Louis might have attached too 
much importance to the fact that 
William was very tall for his years— 
in fact, overgrown ; for William al- 
though he had been longer in the 
school, was not so old as Louis. In 
any case, there is no doubt that Louis 
owed much of his success to Mark, 
his fag and trainer—‘ Stick to 
Bavarian hops,” was the advice of 
the astute fag, when William com- 
plained of want of tone ; and I must 
admit that these same Bavarian 
hops had a most invigorating effect 
on William. In fact, Louis, I know, 
would have invested all his pocket- 
money in the article, but that he 
thought that the dealer would supply 
him for nothing ; and so he found 
himself forestalled. Apropos of hops, 
I must tell you one little anedote of 
William, which, I admit, was not 
much to his credit. To the east of 
his garden there was a _ hop-yard, 
towards which alike Joseph, and 
Alec, and William, cast very long- 
ing looks, and they often projected 
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great schemes of picnicing in it, and 
of even pursuading Dame Europa 
that the whole yard belonged to 
them. This part of William’s history 
is rather obscure, and many of the 
little boys to this day profess to 
know nothing about it ; but having 
had access to the Sydel/ine Books, I 
think I have got to the bottom of 
the mystery. These three monitors 
had walked themselves long past 
high training—in fact, walked them- 
selves almost off their legs, over- 
reaching alike themselves and each 
other in their repeated efforts to get 
at and over each other in the matter 
of the eastern hop-yard, a little before 
the time when Louis—always an ex- 
citable boy—had a fit of brain-fever, 
with marked homicidal tendencies. 
What he did to other folks I shan’t 
tell you, because it is a sad story, 
and I know that Louis afterwards 
came to his senses and was sorry for 
what he did; but he behaved very 
cruelly to Joseph, and most tyranni- 
cally to William, as I shall show you 
hereafter. Joseph, Alec, and William 
succeeded at the time in breaking 
into the hop-yard, and pulling up 
their neighbours landmarks, which 
we know is one of those sins of 
which all decent people repent on 
Ash-Wednesday. They not only did 
this, but they succeeded in stealing 
agreat many Poles, of which some 
fell to William’s share, and he made 
what use he could of them. I confess, 
although the thieves put on a good 
face about it, I always thought 
this hop-yard business a_ very 
scurvy trick; and the Dame only 
shut her eyes, as it were, Bristol 
fashion, over the spoliation. I 
confess that, according to the jot- 
tings of Thomas, the hop-yard people 
were a bad lot, and the Poles were 
half rotted by the growth of a certain 
parasitic fungus, known as the “ Li- 
berum veto ;” but I hold that the 
thing was rascally and wrong, and I 
think alsothat Nemesis did notregard 
the wrong Bristol fashion, but much 
otherwise. Having had one turn at 
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the hop-yard and the Poles, Alec, 
and Joseph, and William, were much 
inclined to repeat the operation. 
“No harm came of the last job,” 
they said: “why not have another 
try at boundary-lifting ?” In fact, the 
whole affair was pretty well settled 
between them, when Louis’s brain- 
attack broke out. To describe the 
amount of drumming and marchez- 
ing performed by Louis would tran- 
scend the limits of your belief; he 
lost sight of all his old orthodoxy, 
he prided himself on wearing no 
breeches, and he said there should 
be no such thing as property, unless, 
indeed, such as belonged to him. 
Joseph and William, whose gardens 
and belongings were put in great 
jeopardy by Louis’s vagaries, tried 
to talk Louis into reason, but in so 
doing they soon came to loggerheads 
with the excited lad, on whom they 
tried to put a straight-waistcoat, not 
meaning, I think, to do him any 
harm ; but while they were clutching 
his hands, both Joseph and William 
lost every advantage by turning 
round to look after the hop-yard, 
and make sure that neither was 
nearer the boundary than the other. 
Louis got his hands free, and beat 
and kicked poor Joseph and William 
till they were both black and blue. 
So, you see, that Joseph and William 
did not, as the lawyers say, take 
much by their motion. Some months 
after his first attack, and, I believe, 
during the prevalence of a lucid 
interval, Louis made a further on- 
slaught upon poor William, made 
him give up half his garden, and 
a third of his pocket-money for ever 
so long. Moreover, he used such 
expressions about William and his 
family as were more than cruel—they 
were dastardly. To prevent William 
from ever making head against him 
by help of his fags, he would not let 


William get up, when he was once’ 


down, till he had promised he would 
never keep a fag over eight years old. 
It is perhaps worth while mentioning 
how William turned this restriction 
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to his advantage—he changed his 
fags every three months, and taught 
them boxing and wrestling, till the 
little fellows became expert and 
confident in their own strength. 
All the time that this terrible oppres- 
sion of William was going on, Louis 
had, or affected to have, an in- 
creased attachment to the fine arts, 
and almost every single picture- 
book, valentine, and ornament, that 
William had, Louis took away from 
him, and stored the spoil in his 
arbour, the name thereof was “ Lu- 
tetia,” for that there was much 
“loot,” or spoil, therein, and the 
drawer wherein he put the picture- 
books and valentines, called he the 
“ Lootvar,” or “ Louvre.” Now, 
William, and his friend Max, the 
carpenter, are learned in the tongues 
of the farther Ind, and they knew 
that in the language, which is called 
Hindostani, the word “ loot” signi- 
fies what I have said, and they took 
it sorely amiss that any of William’s 
property served as “loot” to enrich 
Louis’s Lutetia. 

I am not going to tell you how 
William got back his valentines and 
picture-books, and ornaments, even 
to the lost portion of his garden, 
aye, and the bit of the hop-yard and 
the Poles. William was bold, and 
long-suffering, and resolute, and he 
received help of John, of w thom did 
he borrow money, though I mind 
me not that he did ever repay the 
same. 

Now when Louis talked big, and 
called William a psalm-singing hum- 
bug, John, in his island, turned over 
in his mind the things whereof I 
have written; and he said within 
himself, “‘ There is ill-blood between 
Louis and William, and each is 
jealous of the other ;” and he spoke 
to them words of peace, but they 
would none of his words, and sprang 
at each other’s throats. Then said 
John to all his fags, past and pre- 
sent,—and his words pleased them 
— Louis hath done wrong to Wil- 
liam in time past, and he hateth 
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William at this present time. Wil- 
liam is big enough to take care of 
himself. Why should I meddle in 
a fight taken in hand against my 
counsel, the which in no wise con- 
cerneth me? I will e’en take no 
part in their fight ; but when I can 
once again speak words of peace, 
with a prospect that both will listen 
to me, then will I in no wise keep 
silence.” 

Now I, Swiveller, am not one of 
their number who do cry, “ Great is 
Bill, John’s fag!” for in my judg- 
ment Bill did ever cleave more to 
a cad than to a gentleman; more- 
over, there was about the said Bill 
more of the Pheebus Apollo than of 
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the Thor, so that he Jacked back- 
bone. Yet the less often it were 
that William the monitor and Bill 
the fag were in the right (and in 
my judgment scarcely once in a 
lifetime did it happen), the greater 
pity were it that their well-doing 
should lack a chronicler. 

I cannot, I may add, refrain from 
chuckling at the astuteness of that 
dark boy, Victor, who, taking ad- 
vantage of Louis’s occupation, turned 
the “Bogey Parson” out of his corner. 
He professed, however, that he did 
it all for his good, and perhaps he 
was right—at least, John’s cousin 
Patrick said he wasn’t ; and that, I 
think, is conclusive. 






















Ir is now time for me to reappear 
on the scene, and as more than a 
month has elapsed since the date of 
the last chapter, it will be well for 
me to give some idea of my move- 
ments in the said period. 

At Mr. Druitt’s death, which 
occurred a week after I came of 
age, I found it necessary to investi- 
gate the condition of my affairs, and 
was very well satisfied with the 
scrutiny. Rumbleton Hall and its 
accompanying estate produced me 
a clear three thousand a year, after 
defraying all charges, and this was 
supplemented by an additional in- 
come of five hundred pounds, ac- 
cruing from that portion of my 
capital which was invested in the 
funds. Such being the tale of my 
property, there seemed nothing to 
prevent me from following the bent 
of my inclinations, and adopting 
that course of life which might bring 
me the largest store of wisdom and 
honour. 

But, at the time of which I am 
speaking, my mind was far from 
dwelling upon ambitious themes and 
upon the enjoyments which float in 
the atmosphere of Academe or gild 


the wall of the Senate Chamber.. 


Intellect yielded to heart—thought 
to emotion ; and, buffeted in every 
direction by a storm of half-credited 
hopes and half-admitted doubts, I 
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drifted helplessly down the tide of 
events, 

I frequently visited at the house 
of my uncle, and was invariably re- 
ceived with great kindness by Mrs. 
Viking and Clara. The latter seemed 
to grow prettier and prettier every 
day. She and I had become great 
friends, insomuch that we frequently 
went for long walks together, and 
in many ways enjoyed each other’s 
company. Mrs. Viking fostered this 
course of things to the utmost of 
her ability, and I was not slow to 
divine her motive for so doing ; but 
either from perverseness, or from 
some stronger motive, I continued 
merely to treat Clara as a cousin 
and a friend. No word which pro- 
fessed any feeling of attachment, be- 
yond that which might reasonably 
be expected to subsist between re- 
lations so near, ever passed my lips ; 
although at times, when Clara would 
seem a little sad, and would look 
up into my face with a bewitching, 
wistful glance, I felt a strong incli- 
nation to throw my arms round the 
dear girl’s waist, and to swear for 
her the most undying love. But 
there was always a weight lying like 
some mysterious incubus upon my 
heart, which effectually prevented 
me from uttering such a declaration, 
and which seemed to expostulate 
sorrowfully with me whenever I felt 
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inclined to yield to my cousin’s 
charms. 

For Clara, however, it was very 
evident that no such impediment 
existed. The gentle agitation which 
reigned in her bosom and betrayed 
itself in her countenance whenever 
my voice in talking with her fell 
below its usual pitch ; the look of af- 
fectionate admiration which I some- 
times surprised upon her face ; the 
moderation, when with me, of her 
customary animation and quickness 
of temper; the interest which she 
evinced in all my designs and pur- 
suits,—these told me pretty plainly 
that she but awaited for me to speak 
in order to make me happy by an 
answer in the affirmative ;—indeed, 
seeing that she was so much my 
senior, I sometimes became rather 
apprehensive lest she might take 
the matter into her own charge and 
propose to me. 

Of Lily Trevor I saw less than of 
my cousin, When I called I was 
generally told that she was out or 
busily engaged; and if ever I was 
so fortunate as to see her, either 
my aunt or Clara was continually in 
the room. In fact, up to the time 
of which I write, I had never had 
an opportunity of being alone with 
her since that happy evening of my 
return to Rumbleton Hall. Never- 
theless, I occasionally managed to 
converse with her, and the more I 
did so the more I envied the Reve- 
rend Charles his alleged good for- 
tune. Intelligent and highly-edu- 
cated as she was beautiful, Lily 
added to these graces the charm of 
a soul which breathed nought but 
an atmosphere of poetry and no- 
bility. She loved to gaze upon the 
face of nature every whit as much 
as did Elsie Dawes, but it was with 
a subtle, ethereal sense of beauty, 
to which the latter was a stranger. 
She painted with great skill, and 
with a keen appreciation of the har- 
mony of colour; and as a player 
upon the harp she was certainly 
unrivalled, whether as regards the 
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exquisite purity of her execution, or 
the taste and feeling with which she 
elicited the spirit of the music. Add 
to this the fact, that none but the 
most refined and elevated of senti- 
ments feli from her lips, and it will 
be readily understood how capti- 
vating she appeared to me. 

But I looked upon her as a prize 
beyond my reach—as one already 
in the possession of another. Occa- 
sionally, though, as I noticed the 
infrequency of Charles’s visits, a 
misgiving crossed my mind of some- 
what sinister augury. And when I 
observed from day to day, far down 
in the lustrous depths of Lily’s fair 
eyes, a look which told unmistak- 
ably of some secret sorrow supported 
with the most gentle and touching 
resignation, my heart throbbed in 
sympathy, and I felt a strange and 
almost irresistible yearning to con- 
sole her. But the distance between 
us was too great, and so Lily con- 


tinued to grieve, while I continued 
to echo her sorrow. 


October had now come, and 
Rumbleton Hall was in a state of 
unusual bustle and excitement. A 
nutting excursion had been arranged 
to take place in a wood a few miles 
distant, and the party was to as- 
semble at the Hall before starting. 
Ned Harner and John Millow were 
both in their element—Ned finding 
ample opportunity for the display of 
his philosophy, and Millow succeed- 
ing in perpetrating some of the most 
astounding blunders possible. 

At length, the company having 
arrived, and everything being ready, 
we set off. There were Parson 
Sillibus and his wife, my uncle and 
aunt, Clara and Lily, Elsie Dawes, 
Charles, Tom Littlemore, and my- 
self; so that we formed a merry 
enough party, as may be supposed. 
What with discussions between Mrs. 
Sillibus and every one who was rash 
enough to enter the lists against 
her, and much joking and laughing 
among the rest, the time seemed 
very short ; and before we expected 
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it, we arrived at the place fixed upon 
for our encampment. 

It was a pretty glade, canopied 
on every side by huge oak-trees, 
whose wide-spreading branches and 
knotted mossy trunks afforded a 
series of enticing shady recesses, 
where refuge might be had from the 
beams of the sun, which that day 
shone with unusual fierceness. The 
carriages were drawn up on one 
side of this glade ; and there, having 
alighted, we all made our way to a 
comfortable spot beneath one of the 
oaks, where we proposed to sit down 
and refresh ourselves before starting 
on our rambles. Everybody was in 
high spirits, except Lily and Charles, 
who appeared somewhat out of sorts, 
and myself, who felt uninclined for 
much merriment. 

In a few minutes we were busily 
employed in discussing some bottles 
of claret and other good things, a 
process which did not tend to make 
us less communicative. 

Parson.—Your health, Mr. Ar- 
cles! I must confess I like a day 
in the woods. It makes an agree- 
able change. One seems to see so 
much and hear so little. 

Mrs. Situisus (sharply ).—That 
isn’t what you seem to like when 
playing at whist, Mr. Sillibus. Would 
you believe it, Mr. Viking, but he 
actually wished to persuade me— 
me /—that the Greeks were remark- 
able for the noise which they made 
at all their sedentary pastimes. 

Mr. VIKING.—I’m afraid, ma’am, 
that I’m not much of an authority 
upon these matters, but [observing 
the expression of the good lady’s 
countenance] I’ve no doubt you're 
right. I only wish, though, they 
had handed down a few of their 
secrets to posterity. Why, if I could 
only ferret out the Tyrian purple, I 
warrant you I’d double my fortuné 
in less than three years. 

At this moment, Littlemore, who 
had been quietly conversing with 
Elsie, raised his head, and said— 

“Excuse me, Mr, Sillibus, but 
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isn’t there some remarkable tree 
about here with a tradition attached 
to it? Miss Dawes seems to re- 
member having heard it spoken 
of.” 

“You allude, I suppose, to the 
Devil’s Tryst,” said the parson ; 
“but I really am not acquainted 
with the story. I only know that 
such a tree exists somewhere in this 
neighbourhood, and that the country 
people generally give it a wide berth. 
Perhaps Mr, Arcles knows all about 
“” 

I, however, was no wiser, and 
upon inquiry we found that no per- 
son in the company could give us 
any further information. At length, 
Lily suggested that Ned Harner 
should be asked, and I accordingly 
summoned him from his position 
near the carriages. 

“Ned,” said I, “do you know 
where the Devil’s Tryst is ?” 

“ Ay, to be sure I do, sir. - It’s 
the big oak at the further end of 
the valley. There’s no other oaks 
near it, and how the acorn ever got 
there has always puzzled me.” 

“But is there any story which 
relates to it ?” 

“Oh yes! and a dreadful one it 
is !” 

A general disposition having been 
manifested to hear Ned’s story, he 
gave it forth as follows :— 


THE DEVIL’S TRYST. 


“ About three hundred years ago 
there lived in Settleford, a knight 
who was the wildest blade that ever 
sported himself in the neighbour- 


hood. His name was Sir George 
Clatter ; and I promise you he made 
himself and his doings heard. Open 
house was then kept at Settleford 
Lodge, and what with drinking and 
carousing there, and playing pranks 
in the village, such as bullying the 
men and kissing the women, Sir 
George was considered the pest of 
the place. I don’t know, of course, 
whether my notions of these matters 
are the same as those of people 
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who've studied the ‘ good old times,’ 
but there they are to answer for 
themselves. 

“Now it happened, after these 
things had gone on for some years, 
that orie Sunday Sir George and his 
comrades went down to the village 
to have a little practice in archery. 
As you may well suppose, they 
didn’t confine themselves to the tar- 
gets, but let their arrows fly at any- 
thing they fancied. At last, just in 
the middle of their pranks, a couple 
of gipsies suddenly made their ap- 
pearance on the road which ran 
through the village. They were a 
mother and daughter, and being 
dressed in a strange fashion, they 
quickly attracted the attention of 
Sir George and his crew. The 


daughter was carrying a pack on her 
back, and no sooner did one of the 
merry company see it, than he offered 
a wager that Sir George wouldn’t 
send an arrow through it without 
touching the girl. 


No sooner said 
than done. The knight let fly his 
shaft ; as might have been expected, 
it missed the pack, and fixed itself 
in the poor girl’s shoulder, and she, 
giving a loud scream, fell at once 
into her mother’s arms. 

** At first Sir George thought the 
mother was going to say nothing to 
him for she knelt down on the 
ground and looked into her daugh- 
ter’s face without making a single 
sound, being quite bewildered-like 
by the suddenness of the event. But 
when the poor girl began to come to 
her senses, and groan with the pain 
of the wound, the old gipsy quickly 
rose to her feet, and supporting her 
child to a bench which was fixed 
outside the inn, close at hand, she 
left her there, and rushed back to 
where Sir George was standing ; 
then, while her tall figure dilated, 
and her eyes gleamed furiously, she 
gave a piercing shriek, and stretch- 
ing out her hand, she made some 
secret signs, and exclaimed— 

“* Inhuman wretch! May the 
curse of the gipsy light on thee! 
May the hand which shed the 
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gipsy’s blood be withered and 
blighted !’ 

“She would have said more, but 
just at that moment the village par- 
son, who had seen the whole affair 
from a distance, came hurrying up, 
and stepped in between the gipsy 
and the knight. At first the woman 
glared at him furiously as she had 
done at Sir George, but he seized 
her hand in his, and pressing it 
gently, he said— 

“*Curse him not! He repents 
his rash deed, and will make what 
amends he can, Come, let us assist 
the girl.’ 

“The gipsy softened as she listen- 
ed to him, and without speaking 
more, she followed him to where her 
daughter was lying. On examina- 
tion, it was found that the wound, 
though severe, was not dangerous ; 
and eventually the good priest got 
the woman a lodging in the inn, and 
Sir George, now heartily sorry for 
what he had done, promised to see 
that they should want for nothing. 

“* Now it seems that the girl was 
of rare beauty ; and as her cure pro- 
gressed, Sir George often called to 
inquire about her. You may guess 
the result. He fell in love with her, 
and being loth to marry a gipsy, he 
employed all his arts to ruin her. 
They proved only too successful, 
and, as was usual in those days, 
after some months of pleasure, he 
abandoned his victim, who there- 
upon destroyed herself,—the mother 
having first died in a fit of madness, 
brought on by hearing of her daugh- 
ter’s shame. 

“From that time forth nothing 
prospered with Sir George ; his es- 
tates gradually melted away, his 
friends deceived him, and never a 
day passed but it brought the intelli- 
gence of some new disaster, But, 
in spite of this, he still kept up his 
old practices, ‘and was, if possible, 
more reckless and dissolute than he 
had ever been. 

“At length the neighbourhood 
began to be disturbed by rumours 
of a very interesting character. It 
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was reported that a maiden of more 
than earthly beauty had been fre- 
quently met near the wood where 
we now are, and nobody knew who 
she was, or where she lived. You 
may be sure that the rumour was 
not long in coming to the ears of 
Sir George, and he vowed that he’d 
run the fox to cover, even if she 
were one of the devil’s imps. Ac- 
cordingly he began to frequent the 
vicinity of this wood in his rides, 
and soon fell in with the object he 
sought for. All tales that he heard 
concerning her came far short of the 
the truth. Her form was so graceful, 
her face was so inexpressibly lovely, 
and her voice was so bewitching, 
that he found himself positively 
unable to treat her in any other than 
the most gallant and respectful of 
fashions. Time after time he met 
her, and deeper and deeper was the 
impression made upon his heart ; 
but all his endeavours to discover 
her name and residence were un- 
availing. On those points she was 
always silent, and reminded him 
that he should be content with her 
company, and not pry too curiously 
into her secrets. But in spite of her 
assuming so kind a tone, he made 
but little progress in winning her 
love, for though she allowed him to 
declare his passion in the most 
serious and heartrending manner, 
she studiously refrained from evin- 
cing any attachment in return. 
“This state of things continued 
for long, until at last the knight be- 
gan to imagine that he could detect 
some slight signs of love in the 
maiden’s kind glances. Upon this 
he took fresh courage, and pressed 
his suit so earnestly, that the heart of 
the fair unknown at length yielded. It 
was upon a fine summer’s afternoon 
that, as they sat quietly conversing 
on the banks of a pretty rivulet that 


ran through the wood, Sir George was- 


made happy by his companion de- 
claring that she feltinclined to accept 
his protestations oflove. And upon 
his er treating her to fix a tryst where 
he mig..t attend and hear his fate 
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pronounced, she appointed the oak- 
tree of which we have been speak- 
ing, as the place, and the next even- 
ing at curfew hour as the time. 

“ Accordingly, at about seven 
o’clock the next night, Sir George 
rode forth from Settleford Hall, say- 
ing that he did not expect to be 
back very soon. He rode through 
the village, and as he went it was 
noticed that not a soul spoke a word 
to him, and not even a dog barked, 
He disappeared in the direction of 
the wood. 

“Presently the clouds which had 
for some time been banked up on 
the horizon, began to spread over 
the whole sky. The air grew hot 
and oppressive, and the old crones 
of the village wagged their heads 
wisely as they said the devil was 
abroad that evening. Then sudden- 
ly it began to thunder. Peal after 
peal crashed through the air; the 
blue lightning lit up the whole place 
every minute ; but not a breath of 
air stirred, and not a drop of rain 
fell. Every person in the village 
sat with closed doors and beating 
heart, wondering what so strange a 
thing might mean, and praying to 
all the saints in heaven to protect 
them. At last there came a peal of 
thunder so loud and so terrible, that 
all thought the end of the world was 
«come. Then, ere they had done 
trembling, there was heard all 
through the village, and as far as 
Settleford Lodge, a mighty, heart- 
rending shriek, and immediately after 
that the clouds all cleared away, the 
air grew clear and fresh, and there 
was nothing to interrupt the beauty 
of the summer’s night. 

“Sir George never came back, 
and when a search was made for 
him the next day, they found his 
horse lying dead close beside the 
old oak, and the tree itself was seen 
to have been struck by lightning. 
No trace of the knight, however, 
could be discovered, and ever since 
it has been believed that it was the 
devil who had made a tryst with him, 
and who had carried him off.” 
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TRYSTING UNDER SINISTER INFLUENCES, 


We had scattered in accordance 
with the usual custom, each person 
of the company proceeding in a 
separate direction to seek for nuts, 
unaided and alone, until such time 
as a horn should be blown to sum- 
mon us to meet at the rendezvous 
agreed upon, there to compare our 
respective acquisitions, and to crown 
with a wreath of ivy him or her who 
should have gathered most. 
Already had I picked as large a 
quantity of nuts as I cared to carry ; 
and, deeming the time fixed upon 
to be well-nigh spent, I wended my 
way towards the appointed rendez- 
vous, which was a glade on the banks 
of a brooklet, not farfrom the Devil’s 
Tryst. This latter place I had, in 
fact, to pass on my way back. On 


arriving at the edge of the fringe of 
trees which surrounded the quiet 
little valley wherein stood the storied 
oak, I paused for a while to admire 


the beauty of the scene. The after- 
noon sun was shining brilliantly, 
tinging the bosky masses of foliage 
with a thousand glorious tints. On 
every side the verdant carpet of the 
glade stretched tortuously into the 
cool and sombre recesses of the 
forest, and seemed to lead the way 
to those sylvan homes where dwelt 
the nymphs and dryads. The trees, 
too, which encompassed this fairy- 
like revelling-¢round, were of a most 
picturesque character. Rugged oaks, 
with fantastically contorted boughs ; 
massive elms, whose protecting arms 
spread far and wide ; huge beech- 
trees, towering grandly in the air, as 
though to protect with their rude 
strength the elfin junketings they 
looked upon; and in the centre of 
the little valley, upon a green knoll, 
stood the Devil’s Tryst, a monster 
whose gigantic, lightning - scarred 
trunk and scantily-leaved branches 


imparted a somewhat uneasy aspect 
of weirdness to the spot. 

I quitted the leafy screen under 
which I stood, and directed my steps 
across the valley : but I had not ad- 
vanced far when methought I caught 
a glimpse of something white flutter- 
ing on that side of the Devil’s Tryst 
which was furthest from me, I ac- 
cordingly walked on so as to dis- 
cover what this might be, and soon 
perceived a young lady standing near 
the tree, and occupied in tracing 
something upon the ground witha 
stick. A few steps more enabled 
me to recognise the figure of my 
cousin Clara, and wishing to surprise 
her, I refrained from making any 
noise as I approached, so that I 
speedily stood beside her without 
her being conscious of my presence. 
I found that she was gazing in an 
absent manner at a barren spot of 
earth, on which she _half-uncon- 
sciously was writing with a piece of 
wood which she had picked up. 

The word she wrote was—Jich- 
ard, 

As I read it I involuntarily ex- 
claimed “ Hem !” and Clara, startled 
by the sound, turned and confront- 
ed me. At that moment, with a 
glance of timid inquiry darting from 
her eyes, and the pretty little scream 
of affright yet hovering on her 
half-opened lips, bewitching she 
looked. 

Upon recognising me she instinc- 
tively placed her neat little foot upon 
the word she had written ; but im- 
mediately divining from the smile on 
my face that I had read it, she said, 
half-turning round and looking far 
away into the forest across the glade : 

** Cousin, it was ungenerous of you 
to take such an advantage.” 

“What on earth do you mean, 
Clara ?” 
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“T mean that you have unfairly 
learnt my secret.” 

Now it may seem very ridiculous 
that I should not at once have 
understood what my cousin meant, 
but such was the case. I felt 
merely puzzled, and said quite inno- 
cently— 

“‘ My dear Clara, I don’t see that 
I have discovered any secret. I 
only read one word of what you 
had written, and that was simply 
* Richard,’” 

Clara turned sharply, and con- 
fronting me with her face all flushed, 
her eyes sparkling, and her little 
foot impatiently tapping the ground, 
she exclaimed— 

* Do you mock me, cousin ?” 

I had no time to make any reply, 
for, perceiving in a moment that 
I was wholly unconscious of any 
attempt at ridicule, the look of anger 
faded quickly from her face, and 
casting her eyes to the ground, she 
said, in an agitated tone— 

“T beg your pardon! I see that 
I accused you wrongly.” 

There was something so pathetic 
in her voice as she uttered these 
words, that J grew angry with myself 
at the thought of having offended, 
however unintentionally, so charm- 
ing a creature. I accordingly took 
one of her hands in mine, and 
said— 

“Forgive me! I’m sorry that 
I disturbed you in so thoughtless 
a manner.” And then, with the 
view of raising her spirits, I added, 
in a tone of gentle banter, “ But 
was your secret so very weighty 
a one then ?” 

“Yes.” 

This little word was whispered, 
and I felt in some mysterious man- 
ner that it would not require much 
pressing to obtain a disclosure of 
the secret in question. Prompted, 
therefore, by an idle curiosity, and 
perhaps by some admiration of the 
fair form beside me, I stole an arm 
round Clara’s waist, and said— 

“Tf it will relieve you to impart 
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your mystery to any one, you may 
safely confide inme. Come, let me 
be your confessor.” 

Clara looked up at me for a mo- 
ment, blushed, and looked down 
again. Then she said, tremulously — 

“ Do you really wish to hear it !” 

“Undoubtedly I do. Anything 
to ease your dear little mind.” 
This with a gentle pressure of my 
arm. 

“ Well, then,” said Clara, simply, 
“T love you ;” and then, as if cov- 
ered with confusion at what she had 
done, she broke from me, and stood 
a step off, with her face hid in her 
hands. 

I was thunderstruck. Often as 
I had noted her evident affection 
for me, and in spite, even, of my 
having occasionally speculated upon 
the probability of her declaring it in 
some unmistakeable manner, this 
revelation found me quite unpre- 
pared. I remained speechless, know- 
ing neither what to do or to say. 
All sorts of extravagant ideas rushed 
hurriedly through my mind. Some- 
times I thought fairly of turning tail, 
and flying from the scene at the top 
of my speed. Sometimes I thought 
of falling upon my knee, and madly 
swearing the most profound love 
and devotion. Sometimes, again, 
I thought of saying that I had made 
a vow never to marry at all. Cer- 
tainly, the ghost-story must have 
weighed upon my mind. 

In my perplexity, I gazed at the 
branches above us, and distractedly 
moved my head to and fro, watching 
the changes which this produced in 
the gleams of sunshine which pierced 
through the leaves. I had been 
thus profitably occupied for some 
seconds, when suddenly I found my 
waist encircled by one little arm, 
my neck by another, and a fair 
head pillowed upon my breast. It 
was Clara who clung to me, and 
murmured— 

“Richard, darling, say that you 
love me !” 

The temptation would, I feel, 
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have proved too keen for St. An- 
thony himself. My arm was al- 
ready raised, the honeyed words were 
already on my lips, already beat 
my heart loudly, when, by a quick 
revulsion of thought, there came to 
me so vividly the remembrance of 
that kiss which, while still a child, 
I had received from Lily Trevor, 
that my arm sank again to my side, 
and I could only exclaim, in a 
smothered voice— 

* Alas !” 

Fatal word, that dissolved so fair 
an enchantment! In a moment, 
Clara’s quick glance had read my 
every feature, and recoiling from my 
side, she stood confronting me with 
a pallid face and breath that came 
and went difficultly. Presently she 
spoke— 

“You despise and reject me, 
then ?” 
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“ No, by Heaven !” I exclaimed, 
with returning self-possession ; “ you 
wrong me, if you suppose such a 
thing for a moment.” 

A bitter smile flitted over Clara’s 
face, as she replied— 

“Then, can you love me ?” 

“ As a cousin—yes.” 

“ Enough, sir !—go !” and turning 
her back upon me, she stood silent 
and immoveable. 

At first I thought of attempting 
to make my peace with her; but 
knowing her disposition to be ex- 
tremely impulsive and passionate, 
I judged it better to leave her to 
herself at that moment. I accord- 
ingly walked quietly away, and turn- 
ing for a moment as I entered the 
forest, I saw her figure still stand- 
ing motionless under the Devil’s 
Tryst, 


CHAPTER VII. 


TRYSTING UNDER INFLUENCES EITHER OMINOUS OR AUSPICIOUS, 


Yet a few minutes and the Devil’s 
Tryst was deserted. 

Scarcely, however, had the weird 
oak caught a last glimpse of Clara’s 
white dress, as it disappeared be- 
neath the leafy arcades, when two 
figures entered simultaneously upon 
the scene from opposite sides of the 
glade, and made their way towards 
the green knoll which had so recently 
been the witness of a somewhat ex- 
traordinary love-passage. They were 
those of a lady and gentleman, 
both deeply immersed in thought, 
so that at first they perceived not 
each other; but a sudden obscura- 
tion of the sky causing them to look 
up, the pleased glance of recognition 
which flashed from the eyes of either 
showed that they were acquaint- 
ances. A few steps more brought 
them to the oak, and a warm pressure 
of the hand was accompanied by 
these words :— 


“ Elsie !” 

“ Mr. Littlemore !” 

Many times had that gentleman 
visited Merringham since the event- 
ful morning when Snake the Scoun- 
drel had fallen a victim to his 
chivalry and prowess, Many a con- 
versation had he held with Martin 
Dawes, and many a sentence had 
he exchanged with Elsie; but, in 
spite of an infinity of very innocent 
machinations, he had hitherto failed 
in bringing about another /ée-a-téte. 
Still he had succeeded in establish- 
ing himself on a footing of great 
intimacy with the little barber and 
his daughter ; and by dint of tactical 
listening, looking, and compliment- 
ing, he had evidently become a great 
favourite with both. As time rolled 
on, however, he began to consider 
how all this was to end. He dis- 
guised not from himself the fact that 
Elsie’s beauty and innocent intelli- 
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gence had awakened in his heart 
feelings both novel and pleasant ; 
nor did he fail to perceive that these 
feelings had found an echo in the 
breast of the maiden. He saw, also, 
that—thanks to her education—she 
was fitted to grace any station in 
life, while her natural refinement 
and goodness of heart enabled her 
to contrast very favourably with any 
of those ladies whom he had known 
as the cynosure of fashion. Yet 
while thus fully persuaded of Elsie’s 
charms and worth, he felt reluctant 
to take that step to which his feel- 
ings naturally led him. An ignoble 
fear of acting in manner which the 
world would call ridiculous per- 
vaded his mind; and he shrank 
from doing that of which society 
would disapprove. Already he was 
known as a barrister of great pro- 
mise and ability : already both fame 
and fortune loomed before him in 
no distant perspective : and he could 
not but feel certain that he would 
shortly be in a position to ally him- 
self with the most distinguished 
circles. Would it, then, be wise of 
him to forego this brilliant future— 
to separate himself from those who 
could materially assist him on his 
road to wealth and honour—to di- 
minish those chances of success to 
which his perseverance and talent 
so justly entitled him ;—would it be 
wise of him to do all this merely for 
the sake—of what? —of making 
Elsie, a barber’s daughter, his wife ? 
How, when the heyday of his man- 
hood was past, and reflection came 
with the sober circulation of a more 
mature age, would he look back 
upon the sacrifice he had made? 
Would the fair speeches and kind 
looks of a probably stout and som- 
nolent Elsie be an adequate return 
for the chances he had foregone? 


And if she should happen to turn, 


vixenish as her beauty decayed, 
would he not heartily repent having 
plunged himself into such a deuce 
of a fix without securing anything in 
the shape of a guid pro quo? 
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So reasoned Common Sense, as 
the fiend is called who plays such 
havoc with the finer aspirations of 
our nature. But Cupid had some- 
thing to say in the matter, too, and 
we all know that Ae doesn’t suffer 
himself to be out-talked very easily. 
He was, accordingly, for ever din- 
ning into Littlemore’s ears the fol- 
lowing words :—“ Don’t attend to 
that ugly wretch, Common Sense. 
Confine your gaze to something in- 
finitely more worthy of your regards. 
Contemplate the charms of Elsie 
Dawes,—her sweet face, her lovely 
figure, the sweet soul which beams 
from her eyes! Think of the in- 
effable happiness of being beloved 
by so exquisite a creature,—of the 
bliss which cannot fail to attend an 
union with her!” The consequence 
was, that Mr. Littlemore remained 
in a state of great perplexity, unwil- 
ling to lose the chance of securing 
so rare a prize, and equally unwill- 
ing to make any sacrifice for it. 

And how fared Elsie the while ? 
Poor girl, her existence had assumed 
the form of a dream, all rosy and 
fairy-like. No perplexity felt she, 
save, perhaps, an occasional twinge 
of those roguish doubts with which 
mischief-loving Eros delights to 
plague the hearts of his votaries. 
Happy in the remembrance of the 
romance which had attended her 
first interview with Littlemore ; hap- 
py in the thought of his honeyed 
words; happy in the glances of 
admiration which had fallen from 
his eyes whenever they had since 
met ; happier in ,the suspicion that 
his heart was fast yielding to the 
influence of her charms ; happiest 
in the knowledge that some new and 
exquisite emotion had taken posses- 
sion of her own soul,—she sang and 
mused, and mused and sang. A 
joyous captive, she marched along in 
silken fetters, thinking merely of 
the bright abodes for which she 
seemed destined, and picturing the 
future in the most brilliant hues of 
fancy. 
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Elsie and Littlemore stood hand- 
in-hand fora few moments, looking 
anywhere but at each other. Both 
seemed confused by the silence and 
solitude which reigned around, and 
it was as. though, after the first greet- 
ing, neither cared to resume the con- 
versation. Perhaps they would have 
walked away without saying anything 
had not the fates determined that 
a very simple incident should other- 
wise direct the course of affairs. 

With mysterious rapidity some 
thick clouds had gathered them- 
selves together overhead, and, ere 
many minutes had elapsed, a few 
heavy drops of rain fell upon Elsie 
and Littlemore, as if to warn them 
that there was no time for any 
lengthened interview. At the same 


instant the sound of a horn was 
heard pealing from the wood in 
front. 

“There’s the signal for return,” 
“ We ought to be at the 


said Elsie. 
brook.” 

“ But we can’t go just yet,” re- 
plied Littlemore ; “ it’s beginning to 
rain, and so we’d better stay under 
shelter, in preference to being wet 
through. Step this way, Elsie.” 

So saying he stationed the girl be- 
neath a part of the oak where the 
branches and leaves were sufficiently 
dense to protect the ground beneath 
from the rain. Then, looking at the 
tree, he remarked— 

“T hope it’s not going to thunder. 
See, this oak has already been struck 
once with lightning,” 

“Yes,” replied Elsie, “that is 
where it was struck on the night 
when Sir George Clatter was said to 
have been carried off by the evil 
one.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Littlemore. 
“ Then this, I suppose, is the Devil’s 
Tryst ?” 

* Yes.” 

Littlemore started. 

“What is the matter ?” 

“Nothing, I thank you;” and 
then, after standing as it were irreso- 
lute for a moment, he added in a 
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low but firm tone-—“ I can under- 
stand, Elsie, why the devil chose to 
tempt Sir George in the manner he 
did.” 

Elsie looked timidly and wonder- 
ingly at Littlemore, but his eyes 
were bent upon her hand, which he 
still retained in his own. Then she 
said softly— 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because,” returned L.ittlemore, 
still in the same low tone, “he 
knew that love is the strongest of 
human passions. He knew that our 
hearts are powerless to resist its 
spells. Is it not so?” 

Elsie was silent. 

“You do not answer,” he con- 
tinued, raising his eyes. “ You 
cannot, then, say from your own 
knowledge that it is so?” 

I wonder whether it was the 
trembling in his voice that caused 
Elsie’s hand to tremble. Neverthe- 
less she said not a word, but with 
her eyes cast down—it was her turn 
now—she stood happily dreaming. 
Mr. Littlemore went on— 

“Miss Dawes—Elsie—you can- 
not be so cruel as to misunderstand 
me. I have long waited for this 
opportunity of declaring the passion 
which fills my soul. When first I 
saw you sitting so radiant and 
angelic in your father’s garden, I 
felt that my heart was no longer 
my own, and every interview since 
then has but served to make it more 
entirely yours. I love you, Elsie !” 
Here Mr. Littlemore paused for a 
moment, and then, softly encircling 
the maiden’s unresisting waist with 
his arm, he added, “ May I hope, 
darling ?” 

Elsie’s eyes sought his for a mo- 
ment—a moment which seemed to 
imprint her purity and innocence 
upon his soul for ever; and then 
she faintly whispered — “I am 
yours,” 

In a tumult of ecstasy Littlemore 
strained her to his heart and imprint- 
ed a passionate kiss upon her lips ; 
but hardly had he done so when a 
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loud clap of thunder pealed suddenly 
through the air, and caused them to 
start from one another. 

The story of the Devil’s Tryst rush- 
ed into Elsie’s mind, and shudder- 
ing, she exclaimed— 

“I’m afraid I have done wrong ! 
How dreadful that thunder was !” 

“ Nay,” answered Littlemore, re- 
covering his self - possession, and 
again encircling her waist with his 
arm, “you mustn’t be a gloomy 
prophet. See, if you attach any im- 
portance to omens, how suddenly 
the sky has cleared, and how bright- 
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ly the sun shines forth to welcome 
our love !” 

It was as he had said. As if by 
magic, the rain ceased, the clouds 
dispersed, and the glorious orb of 
day beamed forth in effulgent ma- 
jesty from the western sky. The 
birds of the forest struck up a merry 
carol; an amorous zephyr whisper- 
ed through the foliage; all nature 
seemed jubilant. 

Two happy hearts passed slowly 
the valley, and a tender waist nestled 
confidingly in the embrace of a 
strong arm. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


TOUJOURS 


Ir was Christmas day, and_Rickers- 
ton shone in the cold beams of the 
morning sun, pallid but beautiful. 
The newly - fallen snow lay softly 
sleeping on the houses down in the 
dell, and clothing with a bright 
foliage the wood which clomb the 
hill-side. It glittered pure and un- 
sullied in the broad avenue which 
led from the village-green in a course 
fastastically winding to the little 
church at the head of the vale ; it 
clung to the ivy which mantled o’er 
the steeple, and rendered the build- 
ing quaintly venerable ; it nestled in 
the window-sills of the adjacent par- 
sonage ; and, in fine, it did its best 
to add to the charms of so fair a 
scene as was presented by the spot 
to which my story now revolves. 
The village of Rickerston was a 
standing puzzle to all who ever 
became aware of its existence. It 
was situated in a kind of cud de sac 
among the hills, and could only be 
approached by a detour from the 
main road, which lay at a distance of 
three miles or so ; and no one could 
divine the reasons which had ac- 
tuated the founder of the hamkt 
in placing it thus out of the world. 
It was by no means a large place, 
containing but some two score of 
houses, and, for public buildings, 
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could boast of a church, and an inn, 
both gems in their way. In fact, 
its principal source of attraction 
might be divined from the character 
of its visitors. They were, indeed, 
both few and far between, and con- 
sisted in most cases of chance pe- 
destrians, whom curiosity had in- 
duced to turn aside from the high- 
way, and bestow a passing peep upon 
this natural curiosity. Sometimes, 
though, it happened that a wayfarer 
thus idly passing engaged lodgings 
at the inn, where he would remain 
for weeks together, enjoying the 
quiet beauties of the neighbourhood, 
and oblivious of the busy world be- 
yond, Sometimes it was painter 
who thus took up his abode at 
Rickerston, sometimes it was a poet, 
sometimes it was a philosopher ; for 
to each and all of these its peace 
and beauty appealed with an en- 
chantment too strong to be resisted. 

Such was the setting which en- 
closed the restless soul of Charles 
Viking—a setting too delicate for 
the fierce blaze of so truculent a 
jewel. Long had he chafed inwardly 
at the manner in which it seemed 
his life was destined to stagnate, and 
of late he had allowed the external 
world to perceive that he was ill at 
ease. Many were the solemn dis- 
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cussions at the “ Rickerston Blos- 
som” between mine host and Mr. 
Bolster, the beadle of the parish, all 
of which had for their subject the 
growng moodiness and irritability of 
the parson. “ He’s never been quite 
right like,” Mr. Bolster would say — 
“since his uncle, Mr. Arcles of 
Rumbleton Hall, died. I well re- 
member the Sunday after he came 
back. All the people had gone into 
church, and I was just creeping 
round by the corner of the steeple 
to see if I could catch any of them 
boys shying stones at the chesnuts, 
when Mr. Vespers, the clerk, comes 
running out to find me, and tells me 
that not a mortal sight of the parson 
could he get, and all the people were 
a-wondering where the devil he was. 

‘Well,’ says I, ‘he must be some- 
where, that’s very clear; and then, 
besides that, perhaps his clock’s 
wrong.’ So off I starts, and goes to 


the parsonage, and looks in at the 
library window, to see as how par- 


son might be there. Well, sure 
enough I see him sitting with his 
elbows on the table and his head 
resting in. his hands, and looking at 
a great sheet of something written, 
spread out before him, and biting 
his lips, and screwing up his face 
like. ‘Bolster,’ says I to myself, 
‘you oughtn’t to be standing here, 
looking at the parson in his chamber, 
and intruding on his privissers ; and, 
sure enough, no sooner were the 
words out of my mouth—leastways, 
that is they would have been if I’d 
spoken them out loud—when par- 
son turns his head, and looks me 
full in the face. Lord, how he did 
jump, to be sure! He seized up 
his big Bible, and pops it over the 
writing; and then, running to the 
window, throws it open so sharp that 
a lot of the panes were broken 
against the wall; and then he says, 
looking as pale as death, but with 
his eyes all in a blaze, ‘The devil 
take your inquisitive soul!! How 
dare you intrude upon my privissers!’ 
Well, when I told him how the 


matter stood, and how I hadn’t seen 
anything, he gets cool again, and 
says ‘ Bolster, your sudden appear- 
ance startled me so, that I forgot 
myself and said what I didn’t mean. 
I was writing a sermon, and that ak 
ways makes me nervous.’ And then 
he makes haste and goes to church. 
But he’s always been very touchy 
ever since. I suppose he was very 
fond of his uncle, and losing him has 
worked a little on his mind. Ihave 
heard of such things.” 

This was Mr. Bolster’s stock ex- 
planation of the change which had 
taken place in Charles Viking. 

On the Christmas morn of which 
I have spoken, the parsonage at 
Rickerston was unusually full. From 
some cause or another the promised 
visit of Charles’s mother and sister, 
and of Lily Trevor had been delayed 
until then, and this gave an oppor- 
tunity for the elder Mr. Viking to 
join them. Tom Littlemore had also 
come down to spend Christmas with 
his friend, so that the parson’s old 
housekeeper was in a wonderful state 
of agitation, flurry, and anxiety. 

Now, on the morning in question, 
it so happened that Lily had, while 
at breakfast, noticed the curious 
shape of some icicles which hung 
from a tree just outside tbe window, 
and this suggested to her the idea of 
strolling as far as the avenue which 
led to the village, in order to enjoy 
the beautiful sight which she felt 
sure it must present. Accordingly, 
as soon as the meal was over, she 
put on her walking costume and 
sallied forth to put her design into 
execution. She soon passed through 
the little churchyard, and stepping 
from beneath the lichroof, found her- 
self in the avenue whose winter 
glories she had come to survey. 

It was a fair sight. The silent 
expanse of snow before her seemed 
like a pavement of heavenly marble, 
while the stately elms shot up on 
either side as though they were the 
pillars of some cathedral of the sky, 
and the icicles pendent from their in- 
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terlaced and snow-wreathed boughs 
overhead, formed a fret-work on the 
roof which compieted the semblance. 
The atmosphere was still and frosty ; 
no twittering of birds resounded from 
the trees ; the sunbeams, which glis- 
tened here and there, but served to 
deepen the universal feeling of re- 
pose; and nature, plunged in her 
long sleep, seemed beautiful in 
death. 

Long stood Lily in a dream of joy. 
Her soul responded to the fascina- 
tion of the scene. As some sweet 
strain of music, the influences around 
her sank almost imperceptibly into 
her spirit, and spread a sense of the 
most exquisite pleasure throughout 
her frame. Little heeded she of the 
troubles of the world ; little did she 
think of humanity with its petty cares 
and vexations: her mind was fixed 
on that which can impart an eternal 
and ineffable joy ; she gazed upon 
the Beautiful. She drank in that 
draught which savours not of expla- 
nation or analysis ; she breathed that 
divine atmosphere which quickens 
the God-like within us, and lifts our 
souls to heaven. Oh, that men would 
look less at the coarse, the hideous, 
pedestal of life, and would lift their 
eyes to that figure of unutterable 
loveliness and grace which it sup- 
ports ! 

Did Lily’s thoughts attune them- 
selves in harmony with the beauty 
that reigned on every side? Yes! 
her mind reposed in quiet ecstacy 
upon a topic which had of late taken 
possession of her soul. My rejec- 
tion of Clara’s love—which the 
latter, in a moment of anger, had 
imparted to her mother within Lily’s 
hearing—had removed hose jealous 
fears which she had erstwhile enter- 
tained; for though she felt by no 
means sure that I regarded her in 
any other light than that of an ac- 
quaintance, she now knew, at least, 
that I loved no other. ‘Therefore, 
pure maiden as she was, she could 
pursue the airy fictions of her ima- 
gination without dreading the ap- 
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pearance of a more real and hostile 
phantom. She could gaze pleasantly 
upon the veiled corners of her own 
heart, and without caring to rigidly 
examine them, could wonder what 
they contained, and conjure up a 
thousand gentle surprises. She could 
fancy that perhaps she loved me, 
and that perhaps that love was reci- 
procated ; that perhaps in the yet 
distant future the threads of our 
destinies had been woven together 
by the hand of fate; that perhaps 
we were necessary to each other in 
order that the existence of each 
might be complete. She could now 
also dwell without uneasiness upon 
the pleasant memories of the past,— 
our childish acquaintanceship, its 
renewal in after-years, our recogni- 
tion of each other, our pleasant 
rambles over Rumbleton Hall in 
company with Mr. Druitt, our plea- 
santer walk home in the fairy-like 
quiet of that summer’s evening. 
And when she thought of the partial 
estrangement which had since taken 
place, of the lessening frequency of 
our interviews, of the cold and sober 
hue to which the bright colours of 
our exuberant enjoyments of each 
other’s company seemed to have 
become toned down,— when she 
thought of these things it was no 
longer with the dull sorrow of resig- 
nation, but with the pleasant melan- 
choly of a reviving hope. 

The beauty of that winter’s morn- 
ing found, as I have said, an echo 
in Lily’s thoughts. Gladdened by 
the loveliness around her, and ex- 
hilirated by the clear, frosty atmo- 
sphere, she allowed her musings to 
fashion themselves as best they could 
by the aid of an unfettered imagina- 
tion; and for awhile she listened, 
as if in a dream, to the harmony of 
the two symphonies,—that of nature 
without, and of the soul within. 
But, suddenly, from some cause 
which yet remains a mystery, and 
for which I in nowise pretend to 
account, Reason, the should-be- 
watchful, woke up from his nap, or 
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rather refused to be lulled any 
longer by the melody of that syren 
Imagination, With an abruptness, 
almost amounting to ferocity, he 
made a sudden snap (so to speak) at 
his mistréss, and vehemently called 
her attention to the erratic course of 
her thoughts. Whereat, the maiden 
quickly lifted her head, and saying 
to herself, “ Well, I’m sure!” com- 
menced to pace down the avenue. 

For a few minutes, by the work- 
ing of her face and by her unequal 
footfall, you could tell that she 
was inwardly discussing some very 
weighty matter. Presently, she 
seemed to think that speech would 
be a relief, and having cast around 
her a coy look of distrust, she said, 
thrusting one hand through her 
muff for the other to tap upon, and 
thus mark time as it were :— 

“My dear child, you must seri- 
ously consider your position. Per- 
haps it is not altogether a vain con- 
ceit to fancy that Richard loves 
you. Why do those kindly and in- 
telligent eyes beam with a deeper 
and more subtle light when they fall 
on you? Why does his voice, so 
frank and manly, fall into such calm 
and gentle modulations when in- 
tended for your ears? Why does 
his soul seem to expand and to 
breathe but an atmosphere of beauty 
when near you? There is but one 
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power which could produce these 
effects ; it is Love. 

“ And thyself, little one! How 
is it with thee? ‘Truly, at times, 
thou wouldst not be discontented if 
Richard were hand-in-hand to walk 
with thee through some bower of 
Paradise, and discourse of beauty in 
the sweet eloquent music of his 
voice. Nor, at times, when the 
pensive loveliness of nature’s face 
in the soft summer’s evening steals 
with a gentle enchantment over thy 
soul, or when in the pale moonlight 
thou art overwhelmed by the sub- 
limity of the Unknown upon which 
thou dost speculate—would Rich- 
ard’s breast be an uneasy pillow for 
thy head, if thou could’st look -up- 
wards into his clear eyes—so firm 
to others, so gentle to thee,—and 
murmur—‘I am thine: thou art 
mine.’” 

Here Lily stopped for a moment, 
tapped her foot impatiently upon 
the ground, and exclaimed— 

“ Really, now ! Dreaming again ! 
Oh, these wayward thoughts of 
mine! Will they never arrange 
themselves in proper order, and en- 
able me to decide upon some sen- 
sible line of conduct. Am I al- 
ways——” 

At this moment the sound of 
somebody coughing behind her ar- 
rested her attention, and turning 
round, she beheld—— 


( Zo be continued, ) 
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LILJA, (THE LILY.)! 


Or late years, every season has 
brought us some instalment of Ice- 
landic literature. Before the publi- 
cation of Dr. Dasent’s Burnt Njal, 
reproductions of Icelandic works 
had been few and far between. 
But since the appearance of Mr. 
Magnusson’s first volume of /cedandic 
Legends, in 1864, he has been dili- 
gently at work transplanting into 
English soil the lore of his country, 
especially in its legendary and my- 
thic phases, His co-operation with 
Mr. William Morris was, for the lite- 
rature of Iceland, and the spread of 
the knowledge of it in this country, 
an especially favourable event: for 
among all our men of letters there 
is not one so thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the ancient Saga- 
men and poets of Iceland, as is Mr. 
Morris. The choice the two colla- 
borators have made of the Sagas 
which they have already given us in 
an English dress, has been a very 
fortunate one. A more beautiful 
tale than that of “Gunnlang, the 
Wormtongue ”—although short, and 
of a narrow range—is not easily 
found in any medizval literature, 
As to the story of “Grettir the 
Strong,” it is certainly one of the 
most perfect Icelandic sagas in the 
dramatic arrangement of the tale, in 
the firm handling of the characters, 
and the judicious proportions main- 
tained between them. The story of 
the “ Volsungs and the Nibelungs” 
possesses, for every lover of Eddaic 
lore, an interest on which it is use- 
less here to expatiate any further. 
Mr. Magnusson is once more in 
the field, but this time alone and 
unaided, introducing to us the great- 
est church song from the pre-reforma- 
tory times of Iceland, the Zi/y, 
“which,” in the Icelandic adage, 


* all bards would fain have sung.” It 
may be said to be a fair sample from 
the second or ecclesiastical period of 
the literature of Iceland. ‘The first 
period of Icelandic literature is, 
principally, historico-poetical. The 
aristocratic settlers in Iceland took 
with them over the sea the links 
which constituted a living bond be- 
tween them and the ancient seats of 
their family traditions; these links 
were the drapas, as well as all the 
other historic songs that told of the 
exploits of those great families of 
the north, which formed, at the time 
of the ascendancy of Harold Fair- 
hair, the main timbers in the state 
machinery of Norway. After the 
emigration had taken place, the ap- 
pearance of Norway might fairly be 
compared with a burst reservoir of 
water, from which the main and 
mighty bulk has made its escape, 
leaving behind in its bed merely 
shallow and muddy pools. ‘There 
was scarcely a great family left in 
the old country ; and with the proud- 
hearted aristocrats had migrated 
also out of the country the poetry of 
the people, as well as the poetry zz 
the people, the poetical tradition as 
well as the poetical spirit. Hence 
the remarkable fact, thatfor centuries 
afterwards Norway did not produce 
one single poetical celebrity. In 
Iceland, the historical digestion of 
this poetical wealth formed the first 
period of the literature of the country, 
the main characteristic of which is 
the martial spirit which pervades it 
throughout. Although even the 
earliest monuments of Icelandic lite- 
rature—we speak not of the Eddas 
—belong to the Christian era of the 
country, yet all the earlier writings 
bear testimony to the Church having 
influenced the spirit of the writers, 


! An Icelandic Religious Song of the Fourteenth Century, by Egstein Asgrimsson, 


edited with a metrical translation, notes, and glossary, by Eiriser Magndsson, 


and Norgate, 1870. 
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or biassed them in their mode of 
reviewing historical events. The 
pen of the writers is handled with 
the same dash as was the sword of 
the heroes in native and in foreign 
warfare. - But the style is short, 
slashing, decided, generous, and 
haughty. But the milder breezes 
from the heaven of the Gospel were 
soon to soften down the ruggedness 
of the good old days of masterful- 
ness and high-minded chieftainship. 
The Christian religion had gently 
pushed the turbulent life of heathen- 
dom off its pedestal, and dashed to 
pieces the helpless idols, which the 
Northmen used rather as household 
decorations than as objects of wor- 
ship. Gradually the northern mind 
learnt to realise the difference be- 
ween Thor thundering and smashing 
gigantic skulls “in eastern ways,” 
and the White-Christ subduing by 
the unseen, but almighty power of 
universal love, the furious passions 
of the human heart. This, however, 
the Icelander only learnt to appre- 


ciate thoroughly when the example 
of the saint and the martyr was held 


up to his astonished eye. ‘Their 
example was realistic enough for the 
historical race to take in, and poetical 
enough for a clever race to reflect 
upon in the tranquillity of mystical 
musings. Thus the headlong rush 
of the torrent of the ancient life at 
last found itself stilled, and lulled 
into a gently-flowing tide through 
the even plains of the Church over 
which a mystical peace sank a-down, 
like evening calm over a valley after 
a storm-tormented day. And from 
this change sprang the intellectual 
manifestations which form the main 
subject of the second period of the 
history of the literature of Iceland, 
the ecclesiastico-poetical literature. 
On this point Mr. Magniisson has 
the following remarks :— 
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marzia of the palmy days of war and 
viking-fare, poetry had settled down 
Into a tranquil twilight mood, brood- 
ing over a half unconscious erotic 
sentiment, giving vent to it through 
pathetic balladry ina plaintive mirror. 
The root of it was a religious senti- 
ment which, on the other hand, gave 
birth to a very bulky literature of 
Saint lays, often full of sombre 
pathos, but very commonly teeming 
with an excessively turgid realism. 
Among the Saints there was none to 
whose adoration so many songs 
sounded as the Virgin. She was the 
centre round which the sentimental 
contemplation of the age clustered. 
She was the sinner’s last consolation, 
equally great in her power as in her 
love for man. She was the ideal of 
womanly virtue and purity, and was 
always imagined clothed in a tran- 
scendentallybeauteous virginal form ; 
as such only she could be under- 
stood by the realistic fourteenth-cen- 
tury world. The many poets who hda 
sung to her praise before this time. 
were eclipsed by Egstein, not so 
much by his praises of her, although 
these may well be considered on a 
level with those of the famous litany 
of Loretto, as by the superiority of 
his poetry and diction, and the large 
range of the poem into which the 
praise was embodied.” 

One of the principal testimonies of 
the devotion of the people of Iceland 
to the ideal saint is the present song, 
to which the name of Lily is given 
by the poet himself in the ninety- 
eight stanza of the song, presumably 
for the reason that the Lily in the 
Roman Catholic mystic lore is the 
emblem of the holy Virgin. It is one 
hundred stanzas long, or, in reality, 
only ninety-nine, as the opening 
stanza is repeated at the end. It is 
composed in the stateliest kind of 
Icelandic metre, called drdtthvetha 


“ The heroic poetry had receded 
into the quiet of the past, and the 
saint had taken the place in the 
popular mind of the dethroned Aésir. 
From the dash of the heroic “empo ad 


hegnainthi, the precipating, dropping 
or running sort of dréttkvethr hattr 
or king’s metre, in which most of the 
drapas and courtly lays of the North 
were composed. The laws which 
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regulate the formalities of the drott- 
kveethr hattr in general and the metre 
of Lilja, which is also called Lilja- 
lag, in particular, Mr. Magntisson 
has made the subject of a lengthy 
discourse, pp. xxiv.-xlii., of some con- 
siderable detail, the perusal of which 
scholars will find amply rewarding, 
as this is the first attempt in English 
Literature at expounding the still un- 
explored but very rich field of an- 
cient northern prosody. We would 
particularly call attention to the edi 
tor’s explanation of the prosodical 
terms stuthull,and hendingwith which 
no scholar has ever before attempted 
to grapple, as also to the notice with 
which he closes his discourse on this 
portion of his subject, where he points 
out the striking similarity which the 
phonetic reflex of alliteration and 
assonance in Icelandic metres pre- 
sents to the voice of man, being re- 
verberated in the echo. 
The original text of this song has 
been edited three time before ; at 
Holar, 1612 and 1748, and in Bishop 
Joénsson’s ecclesiastical history, Co- 
penhagen 1774. All these editions 
teem with errors, tachnical as well 
as contextual. The present text is 
fairly freed throughout from these 
blemishes, and there is not one 
stanza in the whole song which does 
not bear witness to it, if he except 
the sth line in the goth strophe, 
which we consider ought to read : 
pu ert elskandt ein af sprundum, 
tu sola inter mulieres amanda es, 
instead of: ptiert elskan, &c.; Ze. 
thou alone art the love among 
women ; and the 7th line of the 96th 
strophe, at pit sjait mik Ollu varda, 
which does not answer the exigency 
of the metric rules, in that it has no 
JSrumhending to correspond with the 
skothending varda. ‘The frumhend- 
ing, as Mr. Magnusson lays down 
the rule in his discourse on the 
metre, must occupy either the place 
of the first syllable of the line, or, 
falling in with the rhetorical accent, 
that of the third syllable. Accord- 
ing to the text of the one of the two 
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MS.S. which form the basis of Mr. 
Magnusson’s text this line reads, 
er pit &c., which is evidently the 
original reading, and must be spelt, 
in order to agree with the vidrhend- 
ing, as erdit, the hendings being thus 
erth varth. ‘This example illustrates, 
amongst other things, what internal 
aid the poetry of Iceland gives 
those who occupy themselves with 
restoring the many corrupts texts of 
ancient Icelandic songs. To balance 
these two examples of the Editors 
shortcoming, by illustrations of his 
emendations, is needless, for the 
whole poem is emendated and the 
difficult 66th stanza now, at last, 
rendered rational in a way which 
without doubt has struck the word- 
ing of it as it came originally from 
the author’s pen. The foot-notes 
are of great value, especially as re- 
gards the relation of the poem to its 
sources, which we find to be traceable 
to Beda and the Anglo-Saxon hexae- 
meric church-traditions on one side, 
and to the works of the Latin fathers, 
the Liturgy and the Psalmody of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the 
dogmatics of Honorius Augusto- 
dunensis, on the other. The biogra- 
phy of Egstein Asgrimsson, a turbu- 
lent friar of the Monastery of 
Thykkvibeer is given, as far as it is 
known, with historical and critical 
notes, which correct, in one not un- 
important point at least, she views 
of those who have previously written 
on the subject. At the end of the 
life of Egstein, his biographer adds 
the following legend of Egstein as a 
magic minstrel : 

“ Brother Egstein so roused Bishop 
Gyrd’s wrath by puns and pert 
rhymes that the latter had him taken 
prisoner, and thrown into a dark pit 
underground, a hundred feet deep. 
In this plight Egstein began to com- 
pose Zz/ja. When he had finished 
22 stanzas of the song, he dis- 
covered in good sooth, that he was 
gradually being lifted up from his 
dungeon. Andgreat was his astonish- 
ment, when he found out by some 
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means or Other that he was really 
twenty-two feet above the floor of his 
prison. The reason of this could be 
none other than a latent power in 
his song. An overwhelming sense 
of joy pervaded the aggrieved peni- 
tent, and in his inspiration—but, 
alas, mixed with unseemly pride— 
he broke out into the too-selfish 
twenty-third stanza :— 
‘* All fiery grows my tongue, my word 

In graceful strain extols the Lord ; 

Of His most wondrous works I sing 

Who doth embrace world’s threefold 

ring.” 

‘“‘Scarcely had the last word died 
away on his lips when down tumbled 
the bard all the twenty-two steps he 
had already risen, and lay prostrate 
on the floor of his dark pit. On re- 
covering from the shock, he thought 
the lesson had been taught him well 
enough, that ‘pride goes before a 
fall ; and in the humblest of moods 
he now concluded the stanza :— 


** All bent I were ’neath care and woe, 
And bonds of that infernal foe, 
Had not my God’s salvation free 
Been sent on earth to ransom me.” 


“The sincere humility of this 
semistrophy sufficed to send the 
afflicted sinner all the twenty-three 
steps up again, and henceforth his up- 
ward progress continued unbroken, 
one step for every finished stanza, 
until he had sang himself fairly out 
of prison. Another Legend knows 
that he not only got out of prison 
by the poem Zz/y, but that he even 
sang Bishop Gyrd ‘stone-dead.’ He 
never made any hurtful use, how- 
ever, of the magic power of his song 
but on the direst provocation, and 
in defence of self, and slew none by 
it but one ponderous prelate.” 

The editor has furnished the fullest 
possible apparatus for the under- 
standing of the original. A guide 
to the pronunciation of Icelandic 
precedes the song, and a very close 
glossary follows it, containing every 
word found in the poem, and ex- 
plaining their meanings in their 
general range, as well as in their 
contextual relations, Beside this. 
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Mr. Magniisson has given a metrical 
translation of the poem, occurring 
on the opposite page to the original, 
which in point of closeness bears 
thorough inspection—the song falls 
into three main portions: Intro- 
duction ; the old covenant until the 
fall of man, stroph 1-26—the stave- 
lay (as Mr. M. calls the portion of 
the song in which the burthen is 
repeated) ; the work of redemption, 
strophes 27-74; and, finale, being 
prayers and praise, address to read- 
ers, &c., 75-100. 

Finally, let us add a few specimens 
of Mr. Magntisson’s translations :— 


I 
** Almighty God of every state, 
Who angels rulest and nations fate, 
Who needest neither place nor hour, 
Abiding in Thy tranquil power ; 
At once abroad, and yet within, 
Above, below, and there between, 
Through ages everlastingly 
Be praised O One in Trinity. 
10 
‘* Six days and nights revolving went 
Through high zones of the firmament, 
Ere all bedecked with beauty were 
The new-created earth and air : 
With water driven through windy sky, 
With ice and fire, and star-signs high, 
With shapely beasts, fish, fowl untold, 
With fair-grown fields and fruitful wold. 


44 
- True Son of Mary, Jesus good, 
Incarnate Son of her and God, 
Teach me to shun the subtle fiend 
And faithfully to be thy friend. 


STAVE. 
Thine honour and thy bliss be sung, 
Thy praise resound from every tongue ; 
Thy glory all triumphant be, 
Thy power abide eternally. 
83 

‘* Grant me repentant, sweet repose, 
From my hard ban when life doth close ; 
Grant the last ointment I receive 
While yet its grace I may perceive ; 
Grant Thou unto my dying heart 
In Thy pure body and blood a part, 
Sweet lode-fare to my soul, when free 
From fleshly bonds it soars to Thee. 

91 

“ Thou, Mary, art our mother bright, 
Thou, Mary, art with honour dight, 
Thou, Mary, beamest bright with love, 
O, Mary, baleful sin remove ; 
O, Mary, by our faults and fears, 
O, Mary, heed our flowing tears, 
O, Mary, our great afflictions calm, 
Pour Mary, o’er our wounds thy balm.” 
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THE LUCKY 


Wuo would not have good fortune, 
immunity from the dangers of the 
sea, freedom from the perils of the 
land, and, in fact, invulnerability 
against all the accidental ills to 
which mankind is subject? Every- 
one, surely, And yet the means for 
obtaining all these benefits are 
obliged to be advertised in news- 
papers, before customers can be ob- 
tained for them. And the price, 
too, is so ridiculously low for such 
valuable specifics, that we wonder 
all the world does not outbid itself 
in an endeavour to secure the pre- 
cious safeguards. 

The lucky charms which have 
power to work so much good, by 
averting so much evil, are named 
cauls, and are membranes that cover 
the heads of some children at their 
births. Thismembrane, scientifically 
called the amnion and the neutha, 
has had, from the earliest times, the 
reputation of being powerful to avert 
misfortune from its possessor ; and 
to come into the world with a caul 
on the head is considered to be a 
most lucky circumstance. Great 
virtues are supposed to attend upon 
the possession of such a membrane ; 
for instance, and in particular; safety 
from shipwrecks and drownings, and 
similar hap-hazard calamities by 
water. Thus it happens that mari- 
ners most frequently endeavour to 
obtain children’s cauls. 

Elius Lampridius, a Latin histo- 
tian of the fourth century, in his 
history of the Emperor Antoninus 
Diadumenianus, gives an instance 
of the great good fortune attending 
one born with this natural coif. 
Majolus attributes to the Romian 
lawyers the belief that the posses- 
sion of a child’s caul would make 
them eloquent and triumphant in 
their suits and pleadings. The su- 
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perstition was very prevalent in the 
primitive ages of the Church ; and 
Saint Chrysostom inveighs against 
it in several of his homilies. He is 
most severe against one Praetus, a 
clergyman, who, like many of his 
cloth, being desirous of having good 
fortune, bought a caul of a midwife. 
Perhaps if he had had a call of 
another description, he might not 
have required the aid of such facti- 
tious means. This membrane was 
sold for medical and magical uses. 
The superstitious belief in its virtue 
obtains in the east ; and there are 
several names for the article in the 
Arabic language. Credulity on this 
subject is equally prevalent in 
France, where having a caul is ac- 
counted a guarantee of good fortune. 
The French proverbially say of a 
lucky man, //7 est né coiffé; and 
another of their expressions, Etre né 
coifé, signifies that the person to 
whom it is applied is extremely for- 
tunate. The old Scotch name for 
the caul was, silly or sely how ; 
meaning, the holy or fortunate cap 
or hood. 

Levinus Lemnius says, if the caul 
be of a blackish colour it is an omen 
of ill-fortune to the child who is born 
with it, but if it be of a reddish hue 
it betokens everything good. In 
the Athenian Oracle we are told, 
** Some would persuade us that such 
as are born with cauls about their 
heads are not subject to the miseries 
and calamities of humanity as other 
persons ; are to expect all good for- 
tune, even so far as to become in- 
vulnerable, provided they be always 
careful to carry it about them, Nay, 
if it should by chance be lost or sur- 
reptitiously taken away, the benefit 
of it would be transferred to the 
party that found it,” Face says to 
Dapper, in Ben Jonson’s Adchemist, 
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Yo’ were born with a cawl o’ your 
head.” Burton, in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, written in 1621, speaks 
“Of a silly, jealous fellow, that, 
seeing his child new-born, included 
in a kell (meaning a caul), thought 
sure a Franciscan, that used to come 
to his house, was the father of it 
(it was so like the friar’s cowl), and 
thereupon threatened the friar to kill 
him.” 

The will of Sir John Offley, knight, 
of Madeley Manor, Staffordshire, 
which was proved at Docters’ Com- 
mons, on May 2oth, 1658, contains 
the following singular bequest of 
a family caul, which was carefully 
preserved in a casket of enamelled 
gold, and left as heirloom by the 
testator :-— 

“ Item, I will and devise one jewel 
done all in gold enamelled, wherein 
there is a caul that covered my face 
and shoulders when I first came into 
the world, the use thereof to my 
loving daughter, the Lady Elizabeth, 
Jenny, so long as she shall live ; and 
after her decease, the use likewise 
thereof to her son, Offley Jenny, dur- 
ing his natural life; and after his 

decease t my own right heirs male 
for ever ; and so from heir to heir, 
to be left so long as it shall please 
God of his goodness to continue any 
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heir male of my name, desiring the 
same jewell be not concealed nor 
sold by any of them.” 

Grose says that a person possessed 
of a caul may know the state of the 
health of the individual who was 
born with it ; for if he be alive and 
well it is firm and crisp, but if he 
be dead or sick it is relaxed and 
flaccid. 

It is not an uncommon thing to 
see children’s cauls advertised in the 
newspapers for sale. Brand gives 
examples of such advertisements. 
In 1779 this magic membrane, this 
film of power, this fairy godmother’s 
precious gift, was offered for sale for 
twenty guineas ; in 1813 for twelve 
pounds ; in 1835 for ten guineas ; 
and lately we saw one offered for 
five pounds ; and another for thirty 
shillings. Good fortune is certainly 
going begging, when we find it 
tendered in a portable form for the 
small sum of one sovereign and a 
half. But then this thirty shillings’ 
specific was announced to be “not 
quite perfect,” hence probably its 
very low price. Perhaps the semi- 
happy, half-safe purchaser of it, de- 
ceived by a penny-wise economy, 
may some day find himself like 
Achilles—invulerable in every part 
except his heel. 


ates 
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LOVE SONG. 
TRANSLATED FROM HEINRICH HEINE, 


WHEN a laughing urchin, gaily 
Many a merry game I play'd, 

In life’s sunshine basking daily, 
Knowing nought of grief or shade ; 


For a garden of enjoyment 
Was the world I then lived in ; 
Tending flowers my sole employment, 
Roses, violets, jessamine. 


By the brook’s side, on the meadow, 
Sweetly mused I in those days ; 

Now I see a pale thin shadow, 
When upon the brook I gaze. 





Pale and thin my grief hath made me, 
Since mine eyes upon /er fell ; 

Secret sorrows now pervade me, 
Wonderful and hard to tell. 


Deep within my heart I cherish’d 
Angel forms of peace and love, 

Which have fled, their short joys perish’d, 
To their starry home above. 


Ghastly shadows rise unbidden, 

Black night round mine eyes is thrown ; 
In my trembling breast is hidden 

A sad whispering voice unknown. 


Unknown sorrows, unknown anguish, 
Toss me wildly to and fro ; 

And I pine away and languish, 
Tortured by an unknown glow. 


But the cause why I am lying 
Racked by fiery torments now, 

Why from very grief I’m dying,— 
Love, behold !—The cause art thou! 








